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REV. H. J. TODD, M.A., F.S.A. & M.R.S.L. 

CHAFI^IN TO HIB IfAJBBTr, 

jiHd Rector of Searingttm, County of York. 



Rev. Sib, 

Though a humble gleaner in the field 
of Philology, in which you have exerted 
yourself with bo much energy and succcbs, 
I feel anxious to dedicate the Craven Dialect 
to you, who having been long engaged in 
similar pursuits, are so fully competent to 
appreciate its merits, if it possesses any, 
and, I trust, candid enough to criticise with 
forbearance its numerous defects. 

Gratified by your approval of the first, I 
have only to hope that I may not lose your 
good opinion in the second edition of diis 
work. 

I am, - 

Rev. Sir, 
Your respectfiil and obliged Servant, 
THE AUTHOR. 

MarAil, 1SS8. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The Deanery of Craven, the Dialect of wiiich I 
have attempted to explain, is situated in theNOTthem 
part of the West^Ridiug of the County of Ywk. 
Its length from North to South is upwards of 30 
milee ; and its hreadth is nearly of the same extent. 
There are twenty-five parishes in the Deanery, 
containing, according to the last census, 61,859 
iohahitants. It embraces a small portion of the 
w^>eQtakes of Skyrack, Ciaro, and Ewcrosa, and 
the whole of the wapentake of Staincliffe. The name 
of this wapentake seems to he a mere transUtioD of 
the compound Welsh words, craigvan, the district 
of rock, from which the Deaoery of Crav»i evidently 
takes its name. 

Though the Dialect of the whole of this district 
be somewhat similar, ^&e are still shadea of 
difference in its pronundatioD ; and many expressions 
and archaisms may be retained in one parish, which 
are unknown or nearly obsolete in another. In the 
Southern boundaries of this Deanery, the language 
partakes a little of the Dialect of Leeds, Bradford, 
and Halibx. Thus the true Craven pronunciation 
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of co-al, becomes coil, fo-al, foil. On the Westera 
boundaries, the language is strongly impregnated 
with the Lancashire Dialect The Craven Dialect, 
I think, is spoken in its greatest purity on the 
hanks of the Wharf, in the parish of Skipton, to 
Hisngstroth or Strother, the language of which is so 
well, though briefly, described by Chaucer ; and cm 
the course of the Are, from the parish of Skipton 
to the Northnv boundary of the parish of Kirkby 
Malhanidale. At the distance of five or six miles 
&om the Eastern boundary of the parish of Skipttxi, 
the proDundaticKi is entirely changed. Thus house, 
is pronounced hoose ; and mouse, moose ; cow, coo ; 
as in the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire. I 
have attempted to make the second edition of the 
Craven Gloseary more wor&y of the reader^s attraititHi, 
by a large addition of words, and by numerous autho- 
rities, collected from ancient writers. Though Uiis 
has been the most laborious part of my work, it has, 
at the same time, been the source of the greatest 
pleasure; for whenever I found a Craven word 
thus sanctioned by antiquity, I was more and more 
convinced, that my native language is not the 
contemptible slang and patma, which Uie refined 
inhabitants of the Southern part of the kingdom are 
apt to account it; but that it is the language of 
crowned heads, of the court, and of the most eminent 
Enghsh historians, divines, and poets, of former ages. 
I have not confined myself to English authors, but 
have frequently had recourse to various Scottish 
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writers, and to the copous and learned Etymological 
Dictionary and Supplement of Dr. Jamieson, in 
which many Ungiish words are still retained, thou^ 
now nearly obsolete, except in the Northern coiintiea. 
When I have not met with authorities to explain a 
Craven word, I have frequently introduced a familiar 
phrase, to give the sense of it. I have cautiously 
avoided the admission into the Glossary of any word 
which I or my friends have not heard used in the 
Deanery. If a classical word has occasionally been 
admitted, it is either become nearly obsolete, or 
it retains a dialectical meaning diff^ng from its 
common acceptation. 

Bef(H« I procured the authorities, I attempted to 
give the true pronunctati<m of the words by an 
iqipropriate combination (^ letters; but, i must 
candidly confess, that I occasionally found no little 
difficulty in ^ving the true sound. 

Notwithstanding the richness of the Craven DialecC, 
abounding in varied, strong, and metaphorical espres- 
dons, I fear that the shrill tone of voice, though a 
little modulated by modeirn refinement, is still not 
perfectly melodious to the Southern ear, and that it 
is not yet entirdy free from the censure of Trevisa, 
given in his translation of Higden's Folychrontcon, 
in 1387. 

** All the langage of the Northumbers and speci- 
alliche at York, is so sharpe, slitting and frotynge 
and unschtq>e, that we Southern men may that langage 
unnethe understonde. I trow that it is bycause that 
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they beetb njrh to strange men and naticHiB, thst 
epeketb stronglidie, and also bjcauge that the Kings 
of Engldnde wtmeth alway fer from that cuntrj. 
Hit seemetb a greet wonder how Englische men and 
h^ own langage and tonge is so dyverae of soun in 
this oon ilond, and the langage of Normandie is 
comlynge of another lahde and hath ooa maner soun 
amonge alle men that speketh iut arigt in Engdonde.'" 

RespectiDg the pronunciation of tiie Craven Dialect, 
I have to observe, that monosyllables irequently 
become dissyllables, as bread, bre--ad ; lead, le-ad ; 
stead, ste-ad; swear, swe— ar. O has generally the 
sound of OB, as no, no-« ; so, so-a. But it is perfectly 
unnecessary to trouble the reader with a particular 
account of the sound of every letter, or combination 
of letters ; as, by a reference to the annexed Glossary, 
he will observe what change takes place in the 
pronunciation <^ a word, particularly if the Craven 
word, now in use, be merely a corruption of the 
classical one. 

The Lowland Scotch, notwithstanding the learned 
Dr. Jamieson strenuously contends that it is not a 
£alectKal but a pecuHar language, is nothing, in 
my humble opinion, and with deference to so great 
an authority, but a corruption of that which is now 
spoken in Craven tmd in the Nor^em counties of 
England. The f^thful and spirited Translation of 
Vi^], by G-awin Douglas, first printed about the 
year 1513, is a sufficient proof that the Lowland 
Scoteh and English languages were at that time 
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nearly the same.* My i^nion is ftirtlira' ctrnfinoed 
by tile great Ixxd Bacon. In certain articlea or 
cooaiderations toucliing the Union of the Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland, he IndmateB, that an union 
in language in the two countries was a favourable 
consideration for a general union. 

" For the language, it is true, the nations are 
untu» labil, and have not the first cause of disunion, 
which was confusitHi of tongues, whereby one under- 
stood not another. But yet the diaiect is differing, 
and it remaineth a kind of nurk of distinctioD. But 
for that " tempori permittendum," it is to be left 
to time. For considering that both languages do 
concur in the principal office and duty of a language, 
vhich is to make a man's self understood : for the 
rest, it is rather to be accounted, as was said, a 
diversity of dialed than of language ; and, as I said 
in my first writing, it is like to bring forth the 
enriching of cme language, by compoundiog and 
taking in the proper and significant words of eithar 
tongue, rath^ than a continuance of two languages."^ 

A perusal of the ancient En^isb authors, such 
as Lang^and, Brunne, Chaucer, Gower, Spencer, 
Fairfax, Widif, Verst^an, Elyot, Latimer, Ridley, 
HopcT, Hall, Bacon, Beaumont, Shakspeare, and 
other poets and historians corroborate my opinion. 



■ T. Warton. 
t B. Montagu's EdUion oTBbcoii, voL S, p. 24. 
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Many of the words utted by these celetanted autbwa, 
are now unintelligible to the inhabitants of the 
Southern part of this kingdom, though they are well 
understood by those who inhabit the Northern 
counties i and many expressions, now extinct, or 
obsolete here, are still canim<«i in Scotland, though 
I believe, they have been originally imported from 
England. I can, from my own knowledge and 
experience, testify, that many words and expressions 
in Cmreo, which were in constant use thirty w 
forty years ago, are either lost or imperfectly under- 
stood by the rising generation. This well known 
fact corroborates the opinioii, that the seat <^ power, 
and the splendour of a court, have a wiMulerful e^ct 
in altering, and in polishing, a language. Ftv 
what is deemed fashionable, all, whether literate (v 
illiterate, generally attempt to imitate. Dr. Jamiescm 
himself anticipates the reverse consequence, from the 
Temoval of the Court from Spotland. He may derive, 
what he calls, the Scottish language, from the 
Islaadic, Danish, Swedish, Teutonic, ke. but the 
nmnerous etymons which he has collected and 
arranged with great zeal, judgment, and infinite 
labour, may, with equal propriety, be applied to the 
English language, and only prove, that the Scottish 
is a dialectic branch. On this occasion I may use 
the words of the learned Spelman, " nee audacitt 
videatur, Anglum me, et Danici idiomatis omnino 
inexpertum, de vocum Danicarum origine disputare. 
Intelligendum enim est, linguam nostram ex iisdem 
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natam ease mdidbuB ; et qUadrupili mixtione DanicA 
ccnjunctani. Frimo, Teterum i Gennuufi Saxcmum. 
Secundo, Gothonim. Tertio, veterum ipBorum 
DuM^am, £t quarto, Norwegiensum, qui turn cum 
Danis, postea cum Normannis introienmt Angliam. 
Res ia confesso est, nee authonim eget laudadone." 
Though the asantion of Spelman be correct in 
deriving the English language from tboee Northern 
nations. Dr. Jamieson is certainly not warranted thua 
to claim from them an immediate origin of the present 
Scottish Dialect, which Dialect, in 1385, according 
to Trerisa, did not actually exist. Whai the 
Saxons, after the expulsion of the Romans, invaded 
and took possession of England, they imposed upon 
the vanquished natives their language and th^r laws. 
Many of its aboriginal inhabitants, driven from the 
fruitful part of the country, precipitately fled into 
the ru|^;ed and mountainous district of Wales, where 
they preserved their lives and retained their language. 
In like manner, when the EngHsh took possession of 
ScotLu^, it may he supposed, that many of the 
hardy natives fled from the Southern districts "in 
has boreales partes quse cfcli inclemeoti£ rigent> 
confragosis locis horrent, et Oceani alluvionibus^ 
paludibusque stagnant, se receperunt."* It is not 
improbable, that the present inhabitants of the 
Highlands are descendants of those very Britmis who 
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fied from the Saxon invaders, and are now spealung 
the language of theb progenittvs. 

The learned author of Caledonia is decidedly 
of opiaion, and contends, that previously to the 
estahlishinent of a Saxon Monarch on the throne of 
Scotland in ^e person of Edgar, Btm of Malcolm 
Canmore, no other language hut Gaelic was spoken 
in North Britain, except in Lothian, which may be 
consid«ed as then an English settlement; He 
fiirth^ declares, that the oldest document which he 
has met with in the Scottish (English) language, is 
a contract with the Ma^strates of Edinbnigh in 
1387,* nearly thirty years after the Inrth of Chaucer. 

When William the Conquerw took possession of 
the thrcme of England, Prince Edgar, the lawful 
h^ to the Eng^i^ Crown, retired into Scotland 
with his mother and two sisters, Margaret and 
Christian, and was honourably received by Malo^ 
III., King of Scotland. 

" With the J^adie Margaret, the elder of the two 
asters, the said King maryed. As the English 
Court, by reason of the aboundmce of NtHwannes 
therein, became moste to speak French, so the 
Scottish Court, because of the Queen tmd many 
English that came with her, began to speak English, 
the which language, it should seem King Malcolm 
himself had before that learned.'^ 



■ See Encjdoptedh Brit. 
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. Nov if the Lowland Scotch and the Kn glMiK lan- 
guages were, in the time of William the Conqueror, 
as similar, as they are at present, what necessity 
was there for Malcolm to learn the Bnglish language, 
and whence could the aEsimilation of the languages 
of the two countries afterwards arise but from 
frequ^it intercourse? In 1385, Trerisa translatCAd 
Higden's Polychnmicon, from which I make the 
following extract :— 

"As it is know how many maner peple betfa in 
this Ilonde, tfaer beth abo <^ so meny peple, langages 
and tonges. Notheless' Walschemen and Scottes, 
that beth nougt ymedled with othir natiouns, holdeth 
wel neig h&e^fint langage and apeche^ 

This very fact is the most ccmTincing evidence to 
me, that the language of the Scottish Court and 
of the Northern part of Scotland, was Irish or 
Gaelic. Though fierce and bloody wars would 
frequently occur betwem the two nations, yet, in 
times of peace, and particularly in the reign of 
Richard I. when both nations fought under the same 
banner, and embarked in one common cause, the 
Holy Crusades, it is natural to conjecture, that 
party spirit would give way to friendly intercourse, 
and that the language of the Prince, under whom 
they foaght in a foreign land, would gradually mix 
with and finally annihilate their own. The event, 
however, thus anticipated, was not realized till a 
very distant period. 

Notwithstanding these observations, the learned 
philological work of Dr. Jamieson, which does so 
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much honour to his country nod credit to himself, 
viil be found a most useful and valuable performance, 
not only in explaining the Lowland Scotch, but also 
in throwing lig^t on ancient En^ish authOTs. But 
Icannot forbear remarking, that if the Doctor had 
not been so abstemious in making quotations &om 
Enghsh writers of antiquity, his great work, highly 
respectable as it is, would have been much enriched 
by such authorities. Our great Lexicographer, Dr. 
Johnson, was not exempt frmn this national prejudice, 
nor from the neglect of referring to Scottish writers, 
who might have furnished him with words now 
obsolete or forgotten. Had the Dictionary of Dr. 
Jsmieson contained those words of the early English 
writers of celebrity which have been omitted by Dr. 
Johnson, or his respectable Editor, Mr. Todd, this, 
and erery other provincial and dialectic Glossary, 
would have been unnecessary. 

In the progress of this waA, I have perused and 
referred to many English and Scottish writers, 
ancient and modem ; and I am now fully convinced, 
that if the Scottish Dialect were accurately analyzed, 
and if all the English words, found in our ancient 
authors, and words, now in use in the Northern 
counties, were extracted from that Direct, the 
residuum would be a moderate portion of archaisms, 
and a large quantity of modem slang. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



''CoQectiaiu of proTindal iSalecta would often bftre- been 
extremelj lueful ; many mida esteemed peculiar to certatn 
ccunties, being remnantB of the Ui^pMge fbrmerljr in general 
lue. But tiiese collectioni ire, unlbrtuiutelj, tew and scanty. 
Countj hiitoriea, wbii^ have long recelTed tlie moot eztenaiTe 
encouragement, should alwaje contain a careful compilatioQ of 
thia kind from certain and correct authoritiee. From theae, 
digested together, the hiatorr <£ our Unguigc mi^t ultimately 
recdre impmtant Illustration.*' 

NAiUEa' PaBTACE to hi* OLoaaair. 



It was tbe remark of the moat learned philok^at 
of modem times, that the langua^ of the Northern 
CouDties was not barbarous, though obsolete. Under 
the sanction of this great authority, the author has 
been induced to publish the Dialect of the Deanery 
of Craven, in tbe West Riding of the County of York. 
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XVlll IHTBODDCTIOlf. 

Pent up by thdr native mountaioB, and prinripally 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, the inhabitants of 
this district had no opportunity of comiptiDg the 
punty of didr language by the adoption of foreign 
idioms. But it has become a subject of much legret 
that, since the introduction of commerce, and, in 
consequenee of that, a greater intercourse, the simpli- 
city of the language has, of late years, been much 
tXHTUpted. Anxious, thectiore, to hand it down to 
posteri^ uutdultented, the author has attempted to 
express, in a familiar dialogue, the chaste aod nervous 
language of its unlettered natives. 
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TOTH CONNER O'MY BOOK. 



An this lile bookll gie the oony plezer efter a hard 
day*s wark, I sail be feaful fain ovi't. Bud gud onny 
outcumlins ivver awn this outeide, Btaany plat> it may 
h^ipen gie 'em some inseet into our plain mack o' 
talk ; at they may lam, at our discowerse hes a 
meeania in't as weel as theirs ; at they maynt snart an 
titter at huz, gin we wor hauf rocktons, but may 
undercum stand, an be insensed by this book, lile as 
it is, at ya talk's aqual to another, seeabetide it macks 
knaan yan*s thoutes. Sud tiads o' Craven yunce git 
a gliff o' what a sect o' words I've coud togither, it'll 
happen mack 'em nut seea keen, at iv'ry like, o' luggin 
into'th' country a parcel o£ outlandish words, er seea 
shamm'd o' talking their awn. For, o' lat years, 
yoong foak are grown seea maacky an seea feeafully 
gien to knackin, at their parents er ill set to ken 
what ther bams er jarverin about 

Fs at thy sarvice, 

TSETTEH-OUT O'T BOOK. 
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GLOSSARY 

THE CRAVEN DIALECT. 



A, Hfta generally the BOund of ah, and has rarious 

significatioiiB- 
1 . He, " an a come." Shakt. 2p.H.iA.l 5. 

" Here a comes." Ben Jomon. 
S. HaTe, " yoa mud as weel a dunt as nut." 
3. On. " I'U gang wi the a Tuesday." 

"Towten Fldd is a three miles from Sherburne yn 
Yorkshire, and tberebj renneth Cockbeck and goeth 
into Warfe Rivet a this nde Tadcsster." 

AAD, Old. 

AAK,! Oak. A. S. ac, cec, pronounced also^oi. Belo. 

AIK, / aeier. 

" Aue meQde mk ^aaX. mony zeAa tliat grew. 

O. Virp. 3 i. fiO fk 
"He set his back unto an oik, 
He set bis feet against a stone." 

MinM. S, B. 
" Nane of jour ahaniej peati but (i^ood out timber." 

Piralt, 
AAKIN, Osken. 

■' Orer held with akin tren and bewes nnk." 

D. Virg. p. SM. 
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3 eLOSBlKY. 

AWNE,/ 

" He says yon forest a his awin." 

Mint. S. 3. 
** The iDore to conHnD im avme." 

AITH, J 

ABACK, Behind, back. 

"Foifbie they sCert oiafc, and forth cam swik, 
"The Duke Nipbeus wyde spouQ bis hak." 

Dmig. Virg. 69. ji. 
" Bot thay wyth all thare complices in fcocht 
"Wax dung abaekJ* 

Idem. 9 p. 302. 

ABOONE, Above. Belo. 6otcti. 

" Our Scots nobles irere richt laitb 

To weet thcdr cork-heel'd shoone. 

But long owre a' the play ner play'd 

Their hita th^ emun aboont" 

Sir Pat. Spmce P. IM. 
"The powers a£<wn will tent thee." 

Bun*. 
" Tbe laird, wha in riches and honour 

Wad thrive, should be kindly and freej 
Nor rack his poor tenants wba labour 
To nse oioon poreity." 

GmOe ShtpherL 
ABREED,| 
ABRODE,! 

a. Spread abroad, " t'hay'a abreed." BBLff. breed. 
" Admyt thou shouldst abyde abrede a yere or twayne." 

Bomens and Jai. 1587- 
ACKER, A ripple on the surface of the water, a-curl 
ACKER, Fine mould. Welsh, ackar, kind, good. 
ACKERY, Abounding with fine mould. May not this 
word be derived from Bblg. aeckerigk, belonging to 
an oak, or earth, congenial to its growth ? 
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ACROOK'D, Crooked, awry. G. Krok. Hence crook 
timber. 

ADAM'S ALE, Water. 

ADAM'S-FLANNEL, White mullein, Verbatcum 
Thapgus. Lin. It may have obtained this name lironi 
the soft white hairs, with which the leaves are thickly 
clothed on both sides. 

ADAM AND EVE, The bulbs of orchis maculata, 
which have a iancied resemblance of the human 
figure. One of these floats in the water, which nou- 
rishes the stem, the other sinks and bears the bud 
ibr the next year. 

ADDLE, To earn. A. S. edlean, a reward or recompence 
for labour. 

" Where ivj embraceth the tree very sore. 
Kill iyy, else tree will addk no more." 

ADDLE, f Labourer's wages, " He's i good addle." 
ADDLINS, \ " His addlins er naa girt matters." 

" Saving's good addlin." 
ADGB, Addice- 

ADMIRABLIST, Most admirable, accented on the ante- 
penult ; also, admirable. 
AFEARD, Afraid. 

" I am oftar'rf there are few die weU that die in battle." 

Sh. H. V. iv. I. 
" Idi was aferd of hure face." 

P. Phm. Fati 2. 
" So wise he was abe was no more afered." 

Chjme. Tn>. and Crta. 
" In no thing be she aferd," 

1. C. FMl. WUlif. 
It also occurs in the Version of the Psalms by Stem- 
hold and Hopkins, 1609. 

" Then »11 the earth fii1l aore afeani." 
AFORE, Before. 

" Now ajbre God, God fbrhid, I say tii true," 

5%. JlicA. II. IT. 1, 
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AFORE-LONG, E'er long. 

AFORE'TUZ, Before thou hart. 

AFTERLINS, The last milk of a. cow. See Sirippingt. 

AGAH, Ague. 

AQAAN, Against, " he ran agaan him." 

2. Again. 

AGAIT, " To get ^t," to begin. 

AGAITARDS, " To gang agaitards," to accompany. 

AGAIT ON'T, At work upon it. 0« generally attends 
the verb, as " what's 'to agait oh ?" 

AGE, 1. To advance in years, " my daam agei fast." 

2, To affect with concern and amazement; because 
these passions, when violent and long indulged, are 
supposed to bring on grey hairs and premature old 
age. *' Ah, Tibby ! what wilt ward come tul .' Ise 
fit to be maddl'd in't. Au bam ! anto nobbut saa thnr 
young flirts, aye an wed wives too, gangin to'th kirk, 
donn'd up, prenlct and dizen'd i ther vales and ther 
ferly farlies, it wod varily age the !" 

ague' f ^^"y* oMiqT^ly> askew. 

" And warilj' tent when ye come to court me 
And come-iiBe unless the black yett be aga. 
Syne up the bade ttjle and let nse body see 
And come m je were ns comin to me." 

Burnt. 
" Heaven Icens that the best laid schemeg will gang (^#>." 

SI. Btman'i Well, 1 vol. p. SSJ, 

AGREEABLE, Assenting to any proposal, " I's par- 

fitly agreeable tul't." 
AGGY, Agnes. 
AGAYNE, I . ■ . 
AGEEAN,}^^"^*- 

'' And whs som evyr cum agame jis ordinance and 
brek itt agajn, je will o' y^ foraeyde Chapitre hava 
Ooddes maljson Al St. Peters." 

CantToetfor buUding York Miniltr, 1S7I- 
AGIN, As if. 
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AHINT, Behind, see behint, not in frequent use. 
AID, Aid of a vein; of ore a lodge or vein going down- 
wards, N. or S. out of the perpendicular line. This 
in Cornwall is called the vnderley of a Lode. 
AIGRE,Sour. FR.ui^rchenceale-aigre, alegar. Welsh, 
egri. Mr. Todd derives it from Lat. acer. 
" And with sudden vigor it doth posaet 
And curd like eagvr droppings into millc." 

Ham. i. B. 
" Enedea with eisell (vin^ar) Btronj; and eagn." 

Chaue. Botnl. nf Ae Bate. 
"Thej their late attacks decUne 
And turn as eager as prick'd wine." 

HutHbrai. 
" Apple* eager-sweet are tasteful unto us." 

Lodges TVaiu. (ffSneea. 
AILSE,-* 

AILCY, [-Alice. "Alee, madam." The Tam. of a Shrem. 
ELSE, j 

AIM, To intend, to conjecture. 

AJAR, A door half opened. Belo. karre, cardo. Thoagh 
this word is used in most parts of the kingdom, 
and is introduced into Dr. Johnson's Dictionary by 
Mr. Todd, still as he has not given any derivation 
of it, I quote a passage from O. Douglas's translation 
of Virgil, from the pe&ce to the seventh book, where 
the expression is varied. Sax. gyran, to turn. 
" Ane schot wyndo unechet ane litel on cAar." 
The author of the Glossary of Douglas's VirgiL 
explains <m char on the hinges. 
" Wi neveti I'm araaiat &'n feint 
M7 chafts are dung e-char." 

Allan Ranuof. 
AKARD, Awkward, morose, peevish. Sc. acquarl. 
ALABLASTER, Alabaster, per epenthesin. 
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b GLOSSARY. 

AlANB, I ,, 
ALAAN, f-"™"- 

" And band her him alone." 

Felon Soae. 
" £'eD bj joursel aiane." 

GiB Marine, F. R. 

ALANTUM, At a distance. It. da lonlano. To thia 

word q^ is generally snbjoined ; alanttim off. 
ALATT, Of late, lately ; a corruption of alate. 
" Vhicb txed me &om whence I came aiate." 

Haaei Tomtr <tf Doei. P. B. 
" Then he retooke hia tale hee left alale, 
"And made a long diacoime of all his state." 

Hudim'i Tram, nf Da Barlai. 

ALEGOST, Costmary, Tauacelum baltamita ; so called, 

because it was frequently put into ale, being an 

aromatic bitter. Naret. 
ALL-I-BITS, In pieces or in rags. The double 1 is 

often pronounced au. 
ALL-I.ANO OF, Entirely owing to. Brockett refers 

it to the Sax. ge-langan. 
ALL-TO-NOUQHT, Completely. He bet him ofl to 

ALL, "Jitr good and all," entiielj- " He's gaaajbr good 

and aU." 
ALL, In spite of, " I'll doot fo? all ye." 
AND ALL, Also- JDr. Johnson says this phrase means 
even/ Iking ; though I think that the adverb alto rery 
frequently conveys the sense better. 

" What tUnk ;ou of our Lady of Loretto, vbo waa 
brought through the ur and orer the sea, and house, 
and all by Angels ?" — &yuthey Flni. AngKBon, 
" mdiuB, Queene Cartismanduaa friend, 
Venutius liTal, Nero sends 
Veranius next, Silures &U 
Both aym'd at, but North-wales and tJI 
Paulinuo fbjld." 

FahiAI6imi,jf.l«>. 
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ALL OUT, Eutirely, quite. 

<* And destrude Kent otf-ouf X London nome." 

" la itaUwUta wrechit tiling to def 

D. r. 13 ft. 43 p. 
ALL-PLAISTER, AUbaater. 
ALLEY, The conclusion of a game at foot-ball, when the 

ball has passed the bonnde. Fr. aller. 
AMANG, Amongst. A, S. omang. 
AMANG-HAND8, Work done conjointly with other 
business. Between handa, of the same import, ia used 
by Allan Ramtat/. 
2. Lands belonging to different proprietors intermixed, 

not in the sense of Dr. Jamieam. 
AM ANY, The adjective many, with the iadefinite article 
prefixed, is frequently used as a aubstantire. 
" If weather be &ir and tidj the grain, 
Make speedilj cairiige for tear of the lain. 
For tempest and ahowers dec^veth amanie. 
And lingering lubbera lose many a penny." 

AMERS, Embers, from the Bclo. ameren. Gaz. Ans. 
This, like the English word, is seldom heard in the 

AX, Is frequently used redundantly, " aa such an a thing" 

for such a thing. 
AN-AU, Also, " There's Tommy come an aa." 

AN I ' ""'"fiw^'*- 

" God gere me sorwe, but tmd I were Fope." 

CAsuc. MoaJct. Fool- 
"An a maj catch your hide and ;ou alone." 

Sh. K. J. ii I. 
" But and it be a lie thou little foot page." 

Lady Barnard, Per. tUI. 

AN, One- " Hes a bad an," "that's a good an." probably 
B corruption of the Craven t/ftn." 
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ANANTERS. 

ANAUNTRIN8, J 

ANDERSMAS, The masa or festival of St. Andrew. 
ANENT, \^ . ,., ^ r, ,_ 
ANENDS i '-'PP***'*' "*® "^ Greet (►otrioc- 

" Anmt ScottiBbmen." 

E. Jatnei Bat. Dor. 

"The strut cbu^ I gave 1117 tonne not to hew dot 

nifler 1117 iiievlreut rpeechea or bookes aneni anj of 



Idem pre fact. 
" And Bofire him some^jme to sulle oynul the lawe." 

F. Fbm * Fan. 
" It : to Mr. Calverd taj Lords Attomej for the mat- 
ter anetuU the Dean of York xs." 

MSS. Hotttihold B.itfH.L.C^i>rd, Mia. 
Anend is not now used. 
ANCHOR, The chape of a bnckle. Groae* proo : Glotw. 
ANLET, Annulet, a small ring. The mark on a sbnief 

being an ancient boundary in this neighbonrliood. 
ANON, What do you say ? Commonly used as an answer 
to questions not understood, ae indistinctly heard. 
Perhaps from a repetition of Fb. ain noticed by 
le Boux as "Sorte d'inteijection interrc^tiTe com- 
mune aux petites gens, et fitrt invincible parmi dea 
personnea polies." Bwctell. I have heard this word 
in Craven, though very rarely. 
2. Immediately. In the Legend of St. Dun ftane,fTmted 
by W. Caxton, 1493, it is an one. 

"Thenne be supposed that she wis a wycked spuite, 
and on one caught her bj the nose with « p*jm of 
tongues of jTon brenninge hote, and then the Devjelle 
began to rore and crye and Ast drewe awaje, but 
Saynt Dunstane helde him, tjU it wu ferre witUn 
the nighte, and then he let her goa" 

VU. GrMe't Antiq. vol. 6,p. 89. 
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ANTERS, iLest, probably. Bblo. Andtrs. Fa. 
AUNTERS,/ avmlure, abhiBviateA aunlre. 

" Aq eke per aunler thU man b nice." 

Chadc. LtgendofGood Wamtn. 
ANTIENTS, Ancestors. 
ANTOTHED, Ifthouhadat. 
ANTUL, If thou wilt. 

ANPARSE, The character.^. .VarejBhewsthatsperae,a, 
o per se, o, and i per se, ■', are used by our early 
EDglish writers. The expression and per m, and, 
to signily the contraction &, and substituted (or that 
conjunction, is not yet forgotten in tlie Xuraery. 
And till within these few years, a child in spelling 
the word abate, for instance, would have said, a 
bytself a, b-a-t-e, bale, abate. This mode of teaching 
is now nearly obsolete. 
APPEBON, Apron. A.S.fl/orn«. Qa. Crav. a/ore i/an. 
" A. buttrice snd pincers, a hammer and nule. 
An aperne and sizerB, for head and for tail." 

APPLE-PIE-ORDER, Any thing in very great order. 
AR, Ascar, pockard. Ooth. ar, a cut, division. See 

Thompson's Etymons. 
AQUAL, Equal. 

ARFE, Afraid ; backward or reluctant. 
ARGUFY, Argue. 
2. "To signify. 

ARK, Chest. Lat. area. Welsh, arch. 
ARLES, Seeearles. 

" An this is but an arle-penny 

To nhat I afterwards design je." 

ABan Banueg. 

ABOVE, Rambling about. 

ARRAN, A spider. Lat. aranea. G. Doug, aragne. 
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ARRIDGE, An edge or ridge. " This staan tadn a 
fine arridge." The Scotch wmrd airat seenu to be a 
corruption of this term. 
ARSERD, Backward. The deriratioii is obrioos. 
ARSY.VARSY, Head over heek. 
ART, Quarter, "t'winds ia an ill art." Gasl and Is. 
aird, ■ cardinal point. Dr. Jamiaon. 

" Thu ii within ane Isk inriTonit on athir part 
To bredc the storm and wallet (waves) on eveij art" 

Doag. Vyg. ' 
"Sic u stand mngle, (a state sae lik'd bj you 1) 
Beneath ilk storm liBe eyerj mrt niaun bow." 

GmUle SKtplnrd. 
" Altho a lad were e'ei sse smart. 
If tbat he want the jellow diit, 
Ye'll cast jour bead anither air/, 
And answer him fu' Atj." 

Bum*, TiitU. 
"Of a the airti the wind can bUw, 
I dearlj love the West." 

Idem. 
ARTO", Art thou. 

ARVEL, Funeral, Welsr, artnyl, funeral ohseqnies. 
"Come, tiring me mj jerldn, lib, I'll to the orrtJ, 
T<m Dum's ded aeaj scou'n, it makes me marvill." 

Torluhire Ale, p. 68. 
Dr. WkUaier, in his HUtory ofLontdale, p. 298, says 
" the word arval is of unquestionable antiquity ; 
I have vainly sought for it in every etymologtcon, 
to which I have access." Dr. Jamieton derives 
it from S. G. arfoel, convivium funehre, arf, 
hereditat, el od, convtvinra, hence the English 
word ale. 
AS, Which. "Whea's sheep's them, lu I sa yuster- 
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ASHLAR- WALL, The stones oF which are built and 
hewn in regular course and size. Fa. echelU, a scale. 
Sc. etllar. 

" Braw towiu ghall rue with steeples monj a ine, 
And houses biggit a' wi' tiUar tiatte." 

Bamtai/'i Poenu. 
" A flight of aiTOWB thst harmed an euhtar-mU at Uttte 
as manj hailstones." 

Abbot, Sir W. Scott. 
Dt: Jamieson attempts to derive this word ^m the 
Fb. aistelle, a shingle. But it does not appear to 
agree in signification. 
ASKARD, 1 , 
ASKER, J- A newt. 

ASKINS, Publication of marriage by banns. See Spur- 
ring*. 
ASS, Ask. 
ASS, Ashes. A. 8. asca. 

" O ze cauld ohm of Troj and flambis baith." 

D. Fhff. 3 i. 63 PL 
ASS-HOLE, lie receptacle of ashes. Sv. askegraf. 
" Elter hU wa» &Uen in povder and in oi." 

D. Firy. 6 4.170 b. 
ASS-MIDDEN, Heap of ashes. 

" Fuir is the mind, «je diacontent, 
That cannot use what God has sent, 
But envious (^xns at a he sees, 
That are a crown ticher than he is. 
Which gars him pitjflillj hane. 
An hell's aii-midden rakes for gain." 

Ranuay. 

ASS-RIDDLIN, On the eve of St. Mark the ashes are 
riddled or sifted on the hearth. Should any of the 
fomily die within the year, the shoe will be impressed 
on the ashes. Many a mischievous wight has made 
some of the superBtitious family miserable, by 
slily coming down stairs, after the rest of the 
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13 CLOBSAKr. 

family hare retired to rest, and impressing the ashea 
with a shoe c^ one of the party. 
AS'SLE-TBEE, Axle. Lat. axis. Fb. atseal. 
" Under the brayind quheHi and aiiilire, 
The fludu strekis plane over al the see." 

Davg. Virg. p. I6S. 
AST, Asked. 

ASTEER, Active, bustling ; from a-stir. 
" My miim J she's a scalding wife, 
Hads a' the house atleer." 

EUnm't Pomu. Dr. JarnUto*. 
ASTITE, 1 As soon. A. S- lid, time ; still in use, as 
ASTIT, S Shrove tide, Bingley tide. Isl. till, ready. 
. ASQUIN,! Obliquely. Wblbh, Mwryn. 
AS WIN, J « Dost thou ^«i. at me." 
AT, That. Sh. Lear, iv, 6. 

AT-AFTER, Afterwards, a redundant expression. "I'll 

finish my wark, and at-^er I'll gang wi' the haam." 
ATHER, -I Either. 

AUTHER, >• " Al/tir way to assay thryis prdsat has he." 
AYTHER, ) O- Vi-H- 10 ft- 343 J.. 

" £admond sad Edward, njrfhfr where seyntes." 

P. Plou, 7 p. Doa. 
ATWEEN, Between. 

" Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers alaeen." 

This word is not obsolete ; see Th: Johnson. 
ATS, Who is, which is ; " that ats nanght." i. e. that 

which is naught, or the devil. 
ATTERCOPS, Spider webs. A. S. ater, venenum, and 

copp, a covering. 
ATTERMITE, A peevish, ill-natured fellow. A. S. 

ater or celer, venenum. 
AT YANCE, At once. 

" They ceiut all allania incontinent" 
AU, All. D. VWg. 2. 

AUD, Old. 
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AUD-FARAND, A respectable c^d penon from aud, 
old, and farani, respectable. Dan. etfaren, expe- 
rienced. 
AUM, ram. 
AUMACKS, All aorta. 
AUMAIST, Almoat. " And lay almaist upon the dry 

sand." 
AUMERD, Vid. oumer 

AUMRY, CupixMrd. Lat. armarium. Fr. armoire. 
" Ther averice bath alnmrUt." 

P. PUm. 
AUMU8, Alms. A. S. aelmes. Fn. aumome. 
" And in his almtu he threw Bf Ivei." 

ifinlcun't Cran, 
" Be righteouB judge in saving thj name, 
Bich do almo4e lest thou leae bliis with shame.'' 

CAouc. Lmvtf. 
« The Billy tiiar behoved to fleecfa. 
For mmvt as he pnsseB." 

Ailml, Sr W. Se^U 

AUND, Ordained. " I'a €mnd toot" 

9. Owned. 

AUNDER, Afternoon. Nearly extinct in Craven. 

AUNTEB, Adventure. 

" In the time of Athur an annitT betydd." 

&T Garain P. Ret, 
AUNTER, A romantic tale. "He'aollaatellin some girt 

AUNTERSOME, Daring, courageoua. 
AUNTREDE, Adventured. 

" And after aaittrede God liimaelE" 

P. Plou. 
I hare never known this verb used here. 
AUP, A wayward child. 

AUTH,}'^*''^- 
AUTORITY, Authority. 
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AUVISH, Silly, clownish. 

AVELANG, Elliptical, oval. Qu. a corruption of 

oblong? 
AVERAGE Winter eatage. Fh. hiver, winter, and Eno. 
eatage. A learned friend, not approving of tbis 
mongrel deriration, tliinks that it may witb more 
propriety be derived solely from the French, as 
bam the verb badiner, cMnea badinage, and from 
Aiver, kiverage- 
AVRIL, April. Fb. avril. This word is nearly obsolete. 
Dr. Jamieton, in his Supplement, says that the 
following old stanza, though imperfect, is used 
in Fife. 

" In tb& month of Averil, 
Tbe gawk comes o'er the hill. 
In a shower of rain ; 

And on the of June, 

He turns his tune sgsin." 

AWlOwn. 
AAN, J 

■' This house, these grounds, this stock is all ntine owna." 
SadSiep. 
2. To visit. "He niwer awtu ns ;" i. «. he nem 
visits nor colls upon us. 
AWNS, Beards of com. S.G. agn. 
AWB, Our. 
AX, To ask. A. S. axian. 

" If he axe a fish, wole be geve bim sn eddre." 

Mail. 7, Widif. 
2. To publish banns in the churcb. 
AX'D OUT, Pablished three times in the church. 
AXETH, Asketh. 

" And in tbis wise bis law tsxeth. 
That what man his dau^ter axeth." 

" But for thou axnl why iabouren we." 

Chaue. Fr. Tah. 
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CLOSSART. 15 

AXING, AsHng. 

" And he axgnge a. pojnteL" 

WUlif. 
" Be your ojyngia knoween to God." 

PkUip. Idem. 
AXXLE-TOOTH, ASSLE-TOOTH, A grinder. Ibi,. 
jttxle, dent molaris, situated near the axis of the 
jaw. There is another word of the same significa' 
tion, and probably more ancient than this, mentioned 
by Verstegan, though I do not recollect to have 
heard it in Craven. "The syd teeth, he remarks, 
are called ivang teeth. Before the use of seals was 
in England, divers writings had the wax of them 
bitten with the mang-tootk of him that passed 
them," which was also therein mentioned in rhyme, 
as thus, 

" In witnesa of the fbth, 
Ich han biten this wax with my v>ang lolhe." 
May not the expression be borrowed from the 
whang or thong to which the seal was generally 
attached ^ 
AY, Yes. Prononnced / to rhyme with die, notwith- 
standing Tymhit's observation that "ay has quite 
a different sound." See Sk. Ric. 2. iii- 3. 



AZZY, ) 

AZZARD f '^ ^™yward child, tuellut. 

AZZARDLY, Poor, ill thriven. 



BAAD, Continued. A. S. bidan. BEto. beyden. 
BAAD, To bathe. A.S. badian. Wklbh baad. IsL.bad. 
BAAL-HILLS, Hillocks on the mo<n^, where fires have 
formerly been. Isl. baal, incendium. The custom 
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■till remains in tbe West of Scotland, unongst the 
herdsmen and young people, to kindle fires in the 
high grounds, in honM' of Beltan or Baal. Though 
the light of the Gospel hag, from time immemorial, 
dispelled from this diatrict the darkness of heathen 
and idolatrous superstition, yet, as there are many 
vestiges of their ancient rites still risible on our 
moors, it may not be uninteresting to give a parti* 
cnlar account of them, selected irom Dr. Jamieton'a 
most excellent Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
language. 

" The people of the pariah of Callander, Pertiu, 
have two cuBtoms, which are fiut weuing out, not mly 
here, but all over the Highlands, and therefore, ought to 
be taken notice of while thej remam. TJpon tbe first daj 
of May, whifh is called Baliaa or BalMen daf, all the 
bojs in a township or hamlet meet on tbe moon. Th^ 
cut a table in the green sod, of a round figure, by casting 
a trench on the ground, of such circumference as to bold 
the whole compaDy. They kindle a fire, and dress a 
repast of eggs sud milk, in tbe coti»stence of a custard. 
Tbey knead a cake of oatmeal, which is toasted at the 
embers against a stone. After Que custard is eaten up, 
tbej divide the cake into so numj portions, as nmilar as 
possible to one anotber in size and sbape, as there are 
persons in tbe company. They daub one of these por- 
tions aU over with charcoal, until it be perfectly blade. 
Tbey put all tbe bits of cake into a bonnet. Every one, 
blind-fbld, draws out a portion. He who holds the 
bonnet is entitled to tbe last lut. Whoever draws the 
black bit, is tbe devoted person wbo is to be sacrificed to 
Baal, wboee &vout they mean to implore in rendering 
tbe year productive of the sustenance of man and beast. 
There is little doubt of these inhuman sacrifices having 
been once ofiered in this country as well as in tbe liaat, 
although tbey now omit the act of sacrificing, and only 
compel tbe devoted person to leap tbree times through 
the fiames, with which the ceremonies of this festival 
are closed. 
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" Biltein ngDifies the fire of BmI. BmI or Ball 
ia the onlj irord in Gaelic fi)r a f;lobe. This festival vaa 
probably in honour of the aun, whose retuni, inhia appfc 
rent annual course, they cclehraled, on account of hit 
baviiif; a visble influence, hj hia genial warmth, on the 
productiana of the earth. That the Caledoniaiu paid a 
superstitiouB respect to the Sun, ai waa tbe practice 
among other natioiu, ia evident, not ontj bj the sacrifice 
at Baltdn, but upon many other oceanons." 

Slalitl. AeeL <(f tht Panth of Callandtr, PerAi, 
ig v. WidderMns. 

The following places on the borders of Craven, 
and at no great distance ftDm each other, hare 
probably, as observed by the respectable and learned 
G. S- Faber, B. D. received their names from these 
idolatrous rites, viz. — 

Baildon, from Baal, and dune, a hill. 

Idle, from Idol. 

Bellinge, near Rawden, from Bell, and ingle, a fire, 
a £re dedicated to Bell or Baal. Qu. Is not Baal- 
fire the true etymon of the present bon-fire t Mr. 
Todd supposes that the primitive meaning of the 
word is " s fire made of bones ;" but I think the 
other is much mote probable. — The Craven prcmun- 
ciation haan for bone, changing the letter n for 1, 
exactly corresponds with Baal. On any public 
cause of triimiph or exultation, it is not likely 
that a parcel of bones would be collected to make a 
fire. The quotation from Beaumont and Fletdier ia 
more applicable. 

" This cit7 would make a marvelloua bone-fire, 
"Jia lid dry Smber, and such wood has no fellow." 
BAAN, Bone. "What'sbredithjaan'jne'eroato'tflesh," 
shews the difficulty of eradicating innate vicioua prin- 
ciples. 
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BAAN-FIRE,Abon fire, alias baalfire! lah. bein,bael-^, 

rogus. See Mr. Todd's 2d Edit, ofjoktison. 
BAANS, Bones. " To mack naa baatu," is to make no 

difficulty. 
2. To pay no r^ard. 

"Tb0« iagoodliUiboodof that mm, vbichis anyyuyt 
«cmpulDiu of bis wajee ; but be which makes no boitei 
<^hi* actions i> apparently hi^^eless." 

Bp. ffoITf Conienp. 
" The king bad him to tell thit tale tgvne, which the 
otber nuking no bona thereat, did with good wilL" 

Dannetfi HM. of Philip dm Comlnei, 1614. 
" The Lord CardinsU makes na bon«t to maintain." 

King Jamet I. Worlit. 
BAAN-CART, The body. " I'll rattle thy baan-carl ;" 

threatening of a violent beatii^. 
BAATH,-* 
BATH, iBoth. 
BAITH, ) 





' Gud (sptuns baih." 

Sh. H. V. iiL 2. 




' Or like a torch at AoUA ends burning." 


BAB, 
BABBY, 


FergmorCt Poena. 
' What ever betide, anc wel&re or ane skaith. 
Sail be commoun and equale to us baiih." 

D. Fhy.e2p. 
' Thoroue lyrar and lonsa bathe. 

Chmy ChoM." 



"And tjl ane bob commit the battellis charge." 

D. Firg. 10 B. 261 p. 
" In the first dikill or the uttir ward, 
Young babbia aaulis weping Mre thej held." 

D.ViTg.6B.\'}ap. 
" How the first monstres of his atepmoder she 
LJiHiiur one bob in crediimstranglit be." 

n. Firg. 251 p. 
BACCO, Tobacco. 

BACKARDS-WAY, Backwards. " To fell bac/sards-way 
ou'r ;" to Ml backwards. 
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BACK-BAND, An iron cbain paasing in a groove of the 

cart saddle to support the shafts. 
BACKBOARD, A thin board on which meal is riddled 

for oat cake dough. 
BACKEN, To retard, " This pash o'rain 'ul backen our 



BACKENINO, Relapse. 

2. Hinderance. 

BACK-END, Autumn. 

BACK NER EDGE, t. e. I can make nothing of him, 

neither head nor tail. 
BACK O' BEYOND, Of an anknown distance, of the 
same signification as that of Shaks. Cymb, iii. 2, 
*' For mine's bej/and bejond." 
"You whirled them to the taoi itfbegont to look at the 
auld Roman camp." 

Antiquary, I. 37. 
" Bade o' beyond," whear't mear foaled't fiddler." 
Dr. JaviieMn hoaxed tor defiled, which is a com- 
mon occonence. Our reading is more correct ; for 
a country little known ia generally replete with 
wonder. This evidently is a corruption of the 
English phrase. Though I would most willingly 
indulge the learned doctor in every parental fond- 
ness for his nnmerous offspring, I think he must 
candidly allow that they have not all come North 
about, but that they have frequently sprung from 
an English stock. These, travelling and halting 
in different English counties in their way to 
Scotland, hare retained the sound but have some- 
times lost the sense. 
BACK-STITCH, An ornamental mode of sewing wrist- 
bands and necks of shirts, &c. in which the needle 
having advanced two threads on the cloth is made 
to pass back again. 

c3 
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20 GLOSSARY. 

BACKSTONE, Fonnerly a slate, but now a plate of iron 

on wliicli oat cake is baked. 
BACK'S- UP, "His back's up," that is, he is offended, an 
expression, sftya Grose, taken from a cat, when angry, 
always raising its back. 

" Weel, Nelly, since my back uup, ye sail t«k down 
the picture." 

SI. Rorum'i Well, Voi. I. 66 p. 
BACK WATTER, Water dammed up in the goit imped- 
ing the revolution of the wheel. 
BADDER, The comparative of bad, thdugb not in frequent 

"Than they can in hir lewedneMe comprehende 
They demen f^adly to the badder end." 

BADE, Continued priet. from bide. 

BADJER, A corn&ctor, most probably a cormption 
of cadger. Tbdt. kala-en, ducurrere. It. tiattaggio. 
Ob. ^araifit. Thtmtpton, Wilbrakam derives it 
from the A. S. bycgean, anere, but this seems fax 
fetched. 

BADGER, To bait, to give trouble ; probably borrowed 
from the animal so frequently exposed to barbaroos 
treatment. 

BAG, Udder. Ibl. bagge, ^arcina. 

BAILEY,' Bailiff, hence bum-bailey, a bailiff's attendant. 

BAIT, BATE, To lower a bargain ; " thou mun bale aum- 
mat i*" from abate. Per apheeresirt. 

BAITH, Both. 

BAKED, lucruBted. 

I II " Troilus ties embaked 

In his cold blood." 

Hej/teood't Iron Age. Wore*. 

BALDERDASH, Trifling or obscene language. I can- 
not assent to the etymon of this word given by 
Dr. Joknaoa. A. S. baU and dash; that of Dr. 
Jamiestm appears much more probable from the 
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IsL. buUdur, tbe prating of fools. A bilder U an 
instmrnent in common use in Craven. It is a 
mallet with a long handle, used by the peasants to 
break clods of earth- Hence balderdash may with 
propriety be called dirt spread by the bilder, alias 
bilderdasher. Mr. Todd, in his second edition of 
JohnsoD.derivesit from Welsh, ia/eUariJA^, talkative. 
BALD-FACED, White-faced. Thus a hoise with a lai^ 
portion of white hair on his &ce is called a bald 
iac'd horse. " If the mare Have a bald face, the 
filly will have a blaze." See Dr. Jamieson under 



BALL'D, White-faced. Fr. batllet, celui qui a une lacke 

ou une eioile blanche, au froni. PeUefier Dicl. See 

. Bell in Dr. Jamieson's Supplement. 

BALK, 1 " To be thrown oort' bait" is to be published 

BAUK, J in the church. " To hingourt' balk," is marriage 

deferred after publication. Before the Reformation 

the Laity set exclusively in the nave of the church. 

The balk here appears to be the rood beam which 

separated the nave from the chancel. The ezprea- 

tion therefore means, to be helped into the choir, 

where the marriage ceremony was performed. 

BALL, ) The palm of the hand. Qu. The bowl or hollow 

BAW, 5 of the hand. " A bee tang'd me reight 

i'th' batv o' my hand." 
BAM, A ftlse tale or jeer. 
BAMBOOZLE, To threaten or to deceive. Todd't 

Johnson. 
BAN, V. n. To curse. Isl. bann. 

" Let them maligne, curse, and battnt." 

Smia'l Lell«Ti, 1663. 
BAND, Bond, a cow-6d>K^ 
2. The iron binges of a door, called door-&ani^. 

" Without a Toef the gates laU'n from thdr bandt." 

Gentle Shepherd. 
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BAND, Pnetofbind. 

** ExDtinus piepai'd faia cleaiiBiiig gear, 
And with « belt Mb f!owii about him band." 

Finrfai. Tatso. 
BAND, A space of ground, containing twenty yards 

square. 
BANDISH, Bandage. 

" It is impossible that m; iomfiiA or ligature ahouM 
have started." 

Cnttadert, 2 wf p. 17- 
BANDY<BALL, A game with a crooked bat and a ball, 
tbe same aa doddait at Newcastle and Oolf in Scot- 
land, in Latin Cambrica, ao called from the crocked 
clab or bat with which the" game is played. 
BANE, Bone. 

" Hit hath itrekene the jerle Douglas, 
In at the brest bane." 

Chevy Chaie. 
BANE, Near, convenient. Bslg. bane, a path. Isi- 
beinn, rectus. 

" And liaTe reiraid for lore and bo get bene 
Unto tliese women courtly." 

Chmieer C. L. 
Bane is not used to make ready, as in Bishop Douglas. 
" Thither retumTOg agofne. 
To mk jmut ould motiier msk zou £(in«" (leadj.) 

IK Pify. 3 B. p. 70. 
BANE8T, Nearest, 
BANGER, Large. " Shoe's a banger." 
BANGING, Excelling, beating. 

"Of a' the lasses o' the tbrang 
None was sae trig as Nellj t 
E'en onny Ease her cheeks did baiiff. 
Her looks were like a lilly." 

Davtdttm'i Seatont Dr. Jam. 
BANGS, Beats, excels- Isl. banga. " Bang er amang 
er een." Beat her between her eyes. 
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BANGS, To depart liastUy and with Tiolence. "Shoe 

bangs out at door." 
BANNOCKS, Loaves made of oatmeaL Sax. buana, a 
cake. Ga£I'. bonnaeh. 

" For mc I can be weel content 
To eat my barm«ek on the tttnt-" 

BAR, Bare, naked. 

BAR, To bear. " And ache baT a Bon." WicUf. Goth. 
btaran,ferre, prvcreare. 

" The nrane fbtbart that hi« arrow ior 
With bis han bloode the wear wets." 

Chevy Ciate. 
BARRING OUT, The Satnmalia enjoyed by school boys 
at the approaching holidays, when they presume to 
prevent their master from entering the school. 
BARFOOT, Barefoot. 

" Barfoot and breedlesa." 

P. Plou. \Opau. 

RARRTT I.A hill, hence Stwnsfiwth under Bai^h. Goth. 
KPRO J ^*fg- Wsi^ea. brig, per melalkain. 

BARGHEST, '1 A sprite that haunts towns and populous 
BAR-GUBST, / places. Bklg. berg and geesl, a ghost 
A- S. barge. 

"And walke the roundes ; when the barripiett 
Comes tumbling out of his aaoakye nest." 

Dr. Whit. HuL Torie p. 168. 
" Thou art not, I preaume, ignorant of the qualities of 
what the Saxons of this land call a SaAr-fftiit." 

Taiei 0/ the Cruaaden, 1 txiL p. tM. 
BARKED, r 
BARK'E 

" With barkngt blude and powder." 

D. Firs. 2 B.iSp. 
" But whare their gabs thej were ungeai'd 

They gat upon the gams ; 
While bluid; brnktu'd were their beards 



-,_ ' |- Covered with dirt like bark. 
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Aa thej had wmried lamba, 
Maist lite that d»j." 

Allan Bamtaj/. 
BARKHAM, | A collar, fonnerly made of bark, hence 
BARKUM, J Barthaams. See Hamt, In the 
highlands of Scotland they are frequently made of 
straw. Gabl. and In. braigkaidain. 
" Ever hainu convenient for sic not« 
And raw nlk brtehamU ouir thair btisas hinges." 

PaL nf HoTumr. Dr. Jan 

BARLEY, A temporary cessation, from play, probably a 

corruption of the French purler. 
2. To bespeak. BrockeU. 

BARLEY-SEED BIRD, The yellow water wag-taiL 
BAR-MAISTER, A superintendant of mines. Teut. 
Berg-maitler. Skinner. 

" Sixpence a load for cope the Lord demands. 
And that u paid to the BerghnaiteT't hand." 

Manlone't TrealiMe on Ihe Mini. 

BARN, A child, known to all the Teatonic tribe. 
Rev. Dr. IVhitaker. 

" Then bamti may not be spared." 

Sing Jot. Daiumologie." 
" Then Bpake a Wne upon bent 

Of comfort that was not colde ; 
And sajd. We have brent Northumberland 
Wehaveallwelthe inholde." 

Batlle ^ OUerboume. 

2. " Daddy's barn," a child reseml^ng his parent Ho 
less in features than in conduct. 

3. " Fray ham lile," from early infency. 
BARNISH. Childish, siUy. 
BARNISH-LAKE, ChUd's play. 
BARN-LAKINS, Toys. 

BARON, Rump, fr^uently the pudendum of a cow. 
Sax. berende. From this word a baron of beef is 
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pTobeblj derived, conaiating of the rump and the 
Itoiifi. Sc. bim, matrix, or rotlier pudendum, allied 
to. IsL. brund'ur. Wslbh, bry. Vid. Bizn in Dr. 
Jamiegon'i SappUmetU. 

BARRKL-FEVER, A violent sickneas occaaioaed bf 
intemperance. 

BARREN, It IB proper to apologise fw introducing into a 
dialectical Glossary a word of such general import. 
I know not by what anal^ical process the word 
barren has obtained in our language a general 
signification expresslf contrary to its original deri- 
vation. The translation of the Gospels by WtcUff 
proves how long this has been the acceptation of 
the word which he writes bar^n. In the Saxon 
translation of Luke's Gospel, I chap. 3 v. Eliza- 
beth is properly said to be unberende, from the 
negative un, and berende, fruitful, of the same 
import as fcecunda and iofiEcunda. But I am 
totally at a loss how to account fur the abstraction 
of the negative part of the woid ; and why bargn 
or barren, signifying bearing or fitful, should 
apply to animate and inanimate objects, which are 
unproductive and unfraitful. Dr. Johnson, making 
no comment on this improper use of the word, 
attempts to derive it from the Saxon word, bare, 
naked- Home Tooke, not satisfied itdth the 
Doctor's derivation, contends that it is the past 
participle of the word bar, and converts barren 
into barred, stopped, shut, from which there can 
be no fruit or issue. Mr. Todd, acquiescing with 
neither, asserts that it comes Avm the old French 
brakaigne, meaning sterile and unfruitiul, exactly 
corresponding with our own word. With hamble 
submission to such great authorities, may I be 
allowed to conjecture, that the old French word 
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brahaigne, so nearly correspwiding with our own 
word barren, may have origiiially been derived 
from the Saxon or Teutonic, and that both the 
French and the aboriginal Britons may have 
retained an imperfect knowledge of the language 
ini]}osed upon them by the Saxon conquerors. — > 
Thus the Saxon word unberauU may have lost its 
prefix or firet syllable by aphKreaia, in the same 
manner as the antient word Ut, hindered, loses the 
first syllable of the Saxon geUtte, impedilut, and the 
word liie also parts with the firat syllable of the 
Saxon geUc, and bom drops the first syllable of 
the Saxon geboren. 
Various etymons have been assigned tor Britain, 
without any advertence to the word bro, so uni- 
versal among the Celts of oar Islands, and of 
Oaul, where it is also pronounced bru or bn>ed ; 
which, lilce the Persian bar, Syriac baro, Gothic 
byr, signifies a fruitful or populated country. — 
See Fr^ace <^ ThoavpsoiCs Et^motu of English 
Words, 4to. 1826. 
BASTER, A heavy blow. 

BASS, Matting made, not as supposed by Mr. Todd, of 
msh, but of the inner bark of birch. The deri- 
vation from the Teutonic basl, bark, according to 
Dr. Jamieson, is very probable. 
BARTLE, Bartholomew. 
BAT, Blow or speed. A. S. bal,JiutU, here trHnaferied 

to the stroke, " Onny way for a bai." 
2. " At the saam bat" is in the same manner, " he 

gangs on at saam bat." 
BATE, To abate, or lower the Ence. 

** You bale too much of your merits." 

Sh. Tim. 1. 3. 
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' '■ No leimire bated (immediatelj)-" 

HamUlm. 3. 
BATE, The fibres of wood, crotS'baled, that is the fibres 

are twisted aud crooked. 
BATTLE-LAND, Good and fertile land. Minaheu, 
Rider, and Cotgrave. 

" Unt« me pleaeand gcaad, cumin n thaj 

With batM gerse, fresche faeibis and grene sirardis." 

D. Virg. 6 B. 187. 
Ruddiman explains battiU, thick, rank, like men in 
order of battle- 

"He swam ouir the same Biver with hui beiatis to 
refresh tlisim ith tbe batile gers thaereu£" 

BtllendenU T. Ltvitu Dr. ./aflneaoii'i StippienunL 

" We turn pasture to tillage, and borle; into ut«, and 

beatbei into greenswaid, and the poor Tarpba, aa the 

benighted creatures here call theij peat-bogs, into 

bailUe gnea land." 

Pirate,3 vol. p. 182. 
BATTER, To build a wall with great inclination to the 

BATTER, Inclination. "Let't'wauhev plenty o'^Uer." 

BAW, Ball. It may here be remarked, that words ending 
in doable L, cast off the L's, and take W in their 
place : as ball, baw ; fall, &w ; call, caw. 

BAWD, Bawled. 

BAWK, A ridge between two furrows. 

2. A hay lof): or room intersected. 

3. A headland by the bawks. 

"A roae-bud hj mj earl; walk 
Adowii a coin-incIosed Anurft 
Sac gently bent its thorn; etalk 
' All on a dew; morning." 

Bum'i Soat-iud. 
BAWME, Balme. 

"1 flnda their bawm* of no great scardty." 
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" Deiecate impure blood with the infiuioa of dne, Savory, 
Bstemt-water." 

Burlta't Anal. p. 327- 
"And the pfajddoiu etniavnted Igrael." 

Gen. xlix. 3 — Genena Edit. 1642. 
BAWSIN, 1 An imperious, noiaj fellow. Tbdt. bauch, 
BAWSAND, J venter. SHnner. 

" and his cr^it oil hicht bare he 

With iaatand &ce ijn^t the further E." 

D. Firp. 146 p. 

BAY, The space between the main beams of a -bam. 
Hence we say of any thing valuable, " It'e worth a 
bay of wheat." 
BE, By. "BethiB," an elliptical expression for "by this 
time," used by Gafsin Doitglat. 

" The scliippis are harbryt in the hsTjn, I wys 
Or with bent saill enterin into the port tt thj/t," 

Firg. p. 35. 
" Be that it drewe to the oware of none 
A hundrith &t hartes ded there lay." 

BE-NOW, By this time. "What hezto done fie nom ?" 
BEAK, To bask in the heat. Sc. beek. 

" She an her cat sit bteking m her yard 

To Epeak mj errand, &ith, amaiit Fm lear'd." 

Gemlt Shepherd. Omuag. 
" And becking mj cauld limbs afbre the sun." 
Idem. 
BEAK, Iron over the fire, on which boilers are hung; 
from beai, in the form of which, I suppose, they were 
originally constmcted. 
BEAL, 1 

BELL, [■ T« roar, to bellow. 
BELLIN,J 
BED, The horizontal base of a stone, inserted in a wall. 

" Let it hev plenty o" bed." 
BEAM-FILLED, The vacancy between the wall where 
the timbers rest, and the slates within filled up tight 
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with Btonea and mortar. IsL. beima, damns, and 
fyU-a, implere. This, with all deference, appeoia 
much more likely than Dr. Jamiesoa't interpreta- 
tion of the word in his supplement, having the eye 
filled ivith a beam. 
BEATEM, The cMiqueror. " Hees t'beaCem of an." 
BEATER, This instrument is used to beat clay on the 
powder in a hole previously bored in rocks or mines, 
to make the explosion stronger. 
BEB, To sip. 

BECK, A brook, universal in the Northern dialects. 
" From this bndf^ I ridd a mile on a utonj anil rock j 
bank of the Tees to the beck called Thursgylle." 

LelaniPi /tin. 

BECK-ST ANS, The strand of a rapid river &om beet and 

BED, " Thou's gitten out at wrang side o'th' bed," t. c. 

thou art peevish and Ul tempered. 
BEE-BEE, A nurse song. Gn. iaudun, to sleep. Skinner. 
"Ptrumque convenit ammol illi wpitorio nutricum Angli. 
carum, quod alumuis suk decumbentibus solent occinere, 
b]/ by, identidem repetendo." 

Mr. Cmaubon de qiiaiiu/r Ling ; lima. 
BEANT, Be not. 
BEE-BAND, A hoop of iron which indrcles the hole in 

the beam of a plough, where the coulter is fixed. 
BEE-BREAD, A brown acid substance within the combs. 

A. S. beo-bread. Lye. 
BEOSS, Cattle. " I sa a seet o' beeoi gang t'oth fair." 
BEOST, A beast. " Its a vara iat beosl." 

It rarely happens that a substantive plund is shorter 
than the singular. 
BEESTLINO PUDDING, A pudding made of beesl. 
It is a custom for a former to make a present of 
beetl to his poor neighbours when a cow calves. 
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BEESTNIXG ? ^^' '"'^ "■^^ " '^"'^ calves. Bklg. 
BBESTLINGSJ S****. enroled milk. Sax. bytt. Lye. 
" So ma; the first of all oux fens be thine. 
And both the bteittang of our goats and kiae." 

B. Joiu. ATarct. 
2. " To ^re beetl of a basiaesB or undertaking," is 

to relinquish it. 
BEET, To help, to assist. 

" And no nun btel bia hunffer." 

"Sfaame & you & your trade baith." 

" C«iina iert « good fellow bj your niyBt^7." 

Bar. Mm. 
BEET THE FIRE, Mend the fire. 
" Wl virtue bfeU tbe hily fire." 

A Bammjfi Patiarak. 
"And Btirin folk to lore & betten fire." 

ClUau. CL ofUfM. 
" Its plenty UeU the lover's fire." 

" Selon, emendaie, i«fa» /yr." 

LgeDkl. 
" Ee«t in caldroua and uthir auto bet the fire." 

D. Vws. p. 19. 
" Hinc in veteri nostro inornate, " to beat the fire," 
pro ignem exdlare." 

Spalman, Gloit. 
BEET-NEED, Assistance in the hour of distress. A. S. 
bitan, to restore. The following verb is not in nse. 
"He betnted a thou«and." 

P. Plou 1 pan 9. 
Dr. Whilaier says this should be hUloned. The verb 
derived from the Craven wcvd is more appropriate. 
BEHINT, 1_.. . 
AHINT, 1^'"'^ 

" Lift ye the pria'ner on ahint me." 

Min. S. B. 
" And now aimU the brechans stand. 

M. S. B. 3 vol. 
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BEILD, Slielter from the cold. Expressly for this pnr- 
pose the fiuiners erect walls to protect cattle from 
tetnpestuooa weather in lai^ pastores. Isl. boele, 
domiciiium. 

" But thou boieath the random bitld 
'O clod ca aaae." 

Burm. 
" Hard lucks, slate 1 when poverty and ^d 
Weeds out of &shiim and s lanely bieid 
With, a anis oat of wiles ahould in a twitch 
Gie sue a hatefti naine a' wrinkled witch." 

GenOe Shep/terd. 
" This b OUT Held the blustering winds to shun." 

Fmr/ai't Ttuio, Bi. 2 

" Hecuba thidder with her childer for bitld 
Ban all in Tsne." 

D. Ph-o. p. 56. 

BEILD, To build. 

" At last to fijrtunes power (quoth he) I jield 
And on mj flight, let her hei trophies beild." 

Fairfax T. 
BEILD, A handle, a rake bield, also the bield of a boiler. 
BEILDY, Affording shelter. 
BELDER, To roar. 
BELDERER, A roarer. 
BELIVE, la the erening. 

2. By and by, immediately, abbreviated by Chaucer, blive. 
" Beliffb .Xdeas membris schulte for cauld." 

D. Virg. 
" Thej gan arme bj/Hve," 

Spenter F. 2. 
" From Asie to Antit^ bit miles ten or five 
For to slen Christene men, he hiede him belive." 

JUSS. ofMarg. Anglo Nomm, Trin Coll. Hickes. 
"Fast Robin hee hjei him to little John 

He thought to loose him beliet ; 
The Sherifie and all his companje 
Fast after him did drive. 

Rabin Hood and Guy of Ciiboume. 
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" In everie grieae, if the fense he not thine, 

Now stub up the bushes, the graase to be fine. 
Least neigbour do daily, eo hacke them belire. 
That neither thy bUBhes, nor pasture can thriire." 

T-uuer Bedipieut, 

TLe commentator, supposing that belive Rignified 
evening', groundlesely accuses Tufter of using it 
merely for the sake of tbe rhyme. 
BELK, To belsh. 
BELL, To roar. A. 8. beUan. 
BELL-KITE, A protuberant body frton bell, and Isl. 

BELL-WEDDKR, A fretful, bellowing child. 

BELLONED, Afflicted with an asthma, to which smelters 

of lead are frequently subject. It is a painfal disease, 

seldom admitting of a cure ; the same as the colic 

of Foictou. 

BELLY-BAND, A girth to secure a cart saddle, made 

fwmerly of hemp or straw, not of leather. 
BELLY-GO-LAKE THEE, Take tby fill, indulge thy 

appetite. 
BELLY-FIEGE, A thin part of a carcase near the belly. 
BELLY-TIMMER, 

" I retd this verse to my ain kimmer, 
mia kens I like a 1^ o' ^rnmer. 
Or dc an' DC guid beUs-ttaHneT." 

BoBoafi't Pcemt, 
BELLY- VENGEANCE, Weak, sour beer, of which he 

that gets tbe most, gets the worst share. 
BELLY- W ARK, The colic. 
BELSH, Small beer, the cause of eructation. A. S. 

beallcetlan. 
BELT, Priet. of build. 

" And bell the city fta quham of uolol &me 
The Latine peopiU taken has thare name." 

D.r.\a. 
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BEND, Strong ox leather, tanned witli bark and other 

ingredients, which give it a blue cast. 
BENK, Bench. 

" Under a brode benie hy a bourne lide." 

P.PIaa. 
BENSEL, To beat. Tbut. benghelen. 
BENT, Short grasB, growing on high and moorish land. 
Trilicum Jnncum. 

" Upon the bent sae broun." 

Satlie of OUerboume. Mm. S. Bord. 
" He cared not for dint of aword nor speere 
No more tban for the stroke of straire or bents," 

Spemer F. Q. 
BERRIN, Burial, probably a corruption of berying. 

" She cam befbre to anoTOte m; bod; into btrging." 

Wklif, \ithMm-1i. 
Wiclif uses also heriels tor graves. 
" Berielt weren opened." 

21th Matt. 
BERBINER, A person attending a funeral. 
BERRY, GoOTebeny ; a berry-^je. 
BESSY-BAB, One who is fond of childish amusements. 
BETHINK- YOU, Recollect youreelf, a reflected verb. 
BE-THIS, An elliptical expression, signifying by this 
time. 

" Besey be^ihii b^^ to smell 

A rat, but kept her word t' herselL" 

Allan Ranaay. MUler't Wifi. 

BETS, Darkening Jitr bets. A person In company is tioid 
to do this when be takes little or no part in the 
conversation, and is all eyes and ears, with a view of 
slyly catching some hint or observatiim, which, in 
making a bet, be may turn to his own profit. In 
this sense, it seems nearly equivalent to Colgrav^s 
expression, " Contrefaire le loup en paille" which, 
he says, is to lie " tconiiing and leering io a cwner. 
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and to take no notice, what persons do passe, or vrhat 
things be done round ahout him." The following 
proverb in Miege farther illustrates the meaning of 
our Craven expression, " Seculer pour meux tauter," 
to stand off for advantage, to withdraw in order to 
moke his return the more effectual. 

BETTER, More, in reference to namber, as, belter than a 
dozen- Dr. Jamieson remarks in bis Supplement, 
that this sense of the word is unknown in English 
writing, thoogh it correspondB. with the Gothic 
tongues. It is with us in daily use, and Afr. Todd 
has also illustrated it with examples. 

BBTTERNES8, A stato of improvement. Sslvetter,\o, 
his translation of OdH de la Nove, has betterment. 

BETWEEN, This preposition is oft«n used to express 
eUiptically the present time, as "thou may lite 
omme betreeen and Martlemas," i. e. between this 
time and Martinmas. 

BETWEEN-WHILES, In the interval, between the 
completing of one Inraness and the beginning of 



BEZZLE, To drink, to tipple. 
BID, To invite. 

" Mi to the nuniage." 

XaiUTj^ 9. 
"I amnotMitowaituponthubiide.** 

Sh. TiUAtL. L S. 
BIDDEN, Required, taken. " This job hes bidden a 

sect o' doin." 
BIDDY. A louse. 
BIDE, Abide. Per aphar. 
BIDIN, Bearing, abiding. A. S. bedan, manere. 
BIG, To build. Ibl. l^g, habilalio. 
BIG, Bailey, with torn sides or rows. Ibl. bygg. 
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BIGGIN^ A building. 

" Amang biggMi Etude desoUW and wiist" 

BIJEN, Truly. Bblq. be-jaen, to affirm. 
" H« tumM her owre and owre again, 
Gin, her akin waa whjte." 

Edom CfGvrdon, Per. Rel. 
" O Gin they lived not royally, 
O Gin, be did not become them weel." 

Min. S. B. 
The byen and Gin appear to be synonymoiis. 
BILDER, A mallet to break clods. Bbi^ buydeUn. 
BIN, Been. 

BIND-WEED, Wood-bine. 
BINNOT, Be not. " I wish ye hinnot bown to chceat 

me." 
BIRDEN, Burden, pure Saxon. 
BIRK, Birch. Teut. Berck. Brockelt. 
BIRTLE, A summer apple- 

BISHOFt>'D, Pottage burnt at the bottom of the pan. 
ytonjon supposes that Bishop-pol is derived from 
Fa. his-chauffS ; but perhaps contracted from bousott' 
chau0, drink warmed. Fb. hU, however, was toasted 
or scorched bread ; and the jingle of po( anAfx^, may 
have been the origin of calling a burnt taste a bishop's 
foot. " Bishop's i'th pot." Grose supposes that in 
itames times, whenever a bishop passed throngh a 
town or village, all the inhabitants ran out to receive 
his blessing. This frequently caused the milk on the 
fire to be bnmt to the vessel. 

" Bless Cisley (f^ood miatreM) that bithtip doth bui. 
For burning the milk of hei cheese in the pan." 

BIT, A while, "stop a bit." 
2. A diminutive, " a lile Ul of a fellow." 
o 2 
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BITCH-DAUGHTER, Nightmare. There is no tra- 
dition to explain the meaning of this carious word. 
BFT LEDDY, By the Vii^ Mary. 
BI'TMESS, \„ ..„„„„ 

BITE, A mouthful, " gimme a bile o' breeod," a word 
in daUy nse, though Dr. JavUeson in his Supplement 
says, it is not used in English in this sense- Isi- 
bite, bucca. 

BLAA, Bine, hence blaa-berries. Dr. WiUan. 



StiJ'lTo bleat. 
BLATE, J 



BLACK-AVIZED, Dark conntenanced. 
*' A bUiek~amMed sdA dapper tellov 
Nor lean, nor orerMd wi' tallow." 

A, Rammii. 

BLACK-BITCH, A gun. 

BLACK AND BLUE, ExcessiTely, " he caud me Wac* 
and blue." 

BLACK-FROST, Frost without rime. 

BLACK-OUSEL, Blackbird. 

BLACK-WATTER, Phlegm or bkck bUe on the stomach. 

2. A disease in sheep, very rapid, and frequently 
fiital. 

BLACK-SETTERDAY, The first Saturday after the old 
twelfth day, when a feir is annually held at Sldpton. 
I believe the name is confined to a portion only of this 
Deanery. On this day also many parishes, of which 
the Prior and Canons of Bolton Abbey were the 
impropriators, pay their tithe rent. It is not impro- 
bable but that, from this circumstance, the day has 
received its appellation, particularly as the Receivers 
were black Canons of St- Augustine. 

BLACK-SPICE, The fruit of the bramble. 

BLACK AND WHITE, Put it down i black and mhiU, 
a common phrase fiir writing it down. 
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BLAIN, To blanch, to whiten. 

BliAKE, Yellow. Belo. ftfcecJt, poZe. "The butters 
feafiil blake." The yellow bunting (emberixa citri- 
TieUa) is in gome places called a. blakeUng. Ibl. blar. 



Ckatterton vid. BnwkeH. 

BLANCH-FARM, An annual rent paid to the Lord of 
the Manor, by various possessors of land in this 
Deanery. Spelman thinks it was so called to dis- 
tinguish it from BIsck-mail (hoc est census vel firms 
nigra.) The blanch &nn argento quasi censu albo 
reddebatur. Firma autem (Saxonice feorme) licet 
bodie pro censu ntimur annonam tamen proprie sig- 
nificat; mutataque tunc est ejus significatio cum 
pttediorum domini annonarioa reditus in argentum 
verterent, nam hi inde dici cseperunt albce finwx, 
Hinc etiam in Dominiis, quibus dicimus censum 
antiquum pecuniarium album retUlum, vocant Angli 
the mhite rent, ut ab aliis discriminetur, qui vel 
frumento vel animalibus, vel operibua prffistantur. 
Quin et hoc idem esse conjicio, quod Anglo- Normanic^ 
apellatione, alias, Blanch Fearm nominatur. 

BLASH, To throw dirt. 

BLASHMENT, Weak Hquor. 

BLASHY, Wet and dirty. 

BLAST, To blow up with gunpowder. 

BLATTER, Puddle. 

BLATTERY, Dirty. 

BLAYBERBIES, WLortle berries. Facctneum myr- 
fillus. In Hampshire Hurts. IsL. blaber. 

" Nae bims, or bines, or whins, e'er troubled me 
Oif I couM find blae-beniea ripe for thee." 

GetUh ^ephenL 

BLEA, A pale blue color. A. S. bka. 

BLEARING, Crying. 

BLEAZ, Ablaze. 
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BLEB, A bnbble, a blister. 

BLEEANED, 1 Half dried Qm. from Isl. blaiua,Jlare ; 

BLAANED, | linen exposed a little to the wind. 

BLEED, Yield, applied to com. A. S. bled, Jructm. 
Thus when corn is full in the ear and is prodnctire, 
it is said to bleed well. 

BLEND- WATER, 1 An inflammatory disease of the 

RED-WATER, J kidnies in cattle, causing bloody 
urine ; for which two oz. of nitre is deemed by some 
an infallible cure. 

BLETHER, Bladder. S. Bladr. Wklbh, pledren. 
"And bid bim bum tbis cursed tether 
An, for tbj puns, thouse get 1117 btettter." 

Poor MaUe. Bumi, 

BLIND-MAN'S.HOLYDAY, Darkness, in which a 
blind man has as much, if not more enjoyment, than 
he who is blessed with vision. 

BLINND, A blind, a cloak. 

BLOAZ, Blaze. 

BLOAZINO, Blazing. Tha node of blazing for sahnos 
in Craven was this : — A torch was made of the dry 
bark of holly, besmeared with pitch. The water was 
BO transparent that the smallest pebbles were visible 
at the bottom of the river. The man carried the torch 
(in the dark evening) either on foot or on horsebadi ; 
another person, advancing with him who carried the 
torch, stmck the salmon on the red (the place where 
the roe is deposited) with an harpoon, called In Craven 
aUitler. 

BLOB, A bubble. 

2. Water blob, the globe ranunculus. 

"Her e'u the clearest bid o'dew outahines; 
The Ulj in her breast its beauty tinea." 

Ggallt ShefAerd. Samtaj/, 

BLOCKER, A broad axe used in squaring timber. 
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BliOTHERj To make a great noise to little pnrpoBe. 
BLOTHER'D, Foamed, bellowed. S. O. bladdra. 
Isi.. blauditr. 

" At Scales great Tom Barwue gat the ba' in hi* hand 
And t'wives au ran out, and shouted and bann'd ; 
Tom Cowan then punch'd and Sang him mangt' whins, 
And he blethtr'd ' od white te' toua brokken mj ihinB." 
Hulehituon Hut. iff Cvmlerland. Brand. Pep. Antiq. 
BLOWN-MEAT, Meat impr^nated with the eggs of 
flies. Dr. Jamiemn in his Supplement says, that 
bloTPen meat is a name ^ven to flesh or fish dried by 
means of wind passing through dry (Qu. without 
mortar) stone houses, and he derives it from Ibl. 
blaatin, exsiccatus. It has not that signification here. 
When hung meat, not sufficiently salted, b^ins to 
puff np^ and, in consequence of that, becwnes not 
sweet, it is then said to be winded. 
BLUE, To look blue is to be disconcerted. 
BLUE-MILK, Old skimmed milk. 
BLUME, Blossom. Obbu. blum. 
BLUSH, Resemblance. 
BO, Hobgoblin. Welsh, bo. 

BOADLE. Half a farthing. Dr. Jamieson says, it is 
only one third part of a penny. 

BOAKEN,|T„belsh, to vomit. 
BOKE, I 

*'Hecu:vis(fidL9) ower, tbrth iotft and stretnig of blood." 
a Virg. p. 338. 
** Gea some will spue and back and spt." 

Cieland't Poem*. 
" Benedidte he hj gan wit a bolke." 

P. Plou. p. a. 
This substantive is obsolete. 
BOAL, The stem of a tree. S. G. bolU Brocketi. 

Sw. hrad. 
BOB, A bunch. Fr. -bube. 
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BOB, To balk, to disapp^nnt, to hob a hare. 

2. To'fish with a ^ort line in shady pools in hot weather. 

BOBBLE, .To babble. 

BOBBEROUS, li;.. ,^ ■ u u ■ -^ 

BOBBERSOME, r^"^' " ^^ ^'"'^ 

BODDILY, Entirely, wholly. 

" I seem like a water-lo^ed ihip going down boddify,'' 
Dr. E. D. Clarke't Lift. 

BODDUM, Principle, " naabody hes a better boddum." 
2. Bottom. 

" Some fjras furth ane ptui boddum to prent tale plackkis." 
D. Firg. 
" Had chosen bo eutealifelj 
The M/aan more imto my pay." . 

Ram. qf Iht Rote. 
" The hoddome of ane awld herp." 

Laying tif a Gaul. Jlftni'. S. B. 
" Furth of the Imddum of his brelst fiill law." 

D. Virg. 48 p. 
BODDUM-CLEAN, Thorooghly neat and clean. 
BODDUM, To bottom. "To boddum things boddumly," 

i. e. thoroughly to investigate. 
BODDUMMOST, Lowest. 
BODDUMS, Dregs. 
B0G-B£AN, MarBh trefoil. Mmymthes trtfoGalum. 

BOGGARD, Agobblin. Welsh, bteg. 

" Thou sbalt not nede to be a&ded for any buga by night." 

Pi. xd. A. Malthea'i Bibh. 

BOGGARDLY. Liable to take fright or take boggk, or 



BOGGLE, To take fright. Welsh, hmg. 

■ " Nor wyth ua bogUl nor browny to debate." 

Drnglat' Pref. 
BOIL, The state of boiling. " Put it ith pan and gee 

it a hmW 
BOILING, " The hial boiling" signifies the whole party. 
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BONE, "What's bred ith bon^s nee't out ol' flesh," 
ThiB proverb shews the great difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of totally effacing innate or early impressions. 
" He Talueg me at a crackt three &Tthiiige, for ought I 
see ; it will never out otb flesh that's bred ith bont." 
Ben i/iHwon. 
BONNILY, Pretty weD. " How-st wife?" "Vara 

bonnih/, *blig'd to the." 
BONNY, Pretty. Frequently used ironically, b« 

" Thou's a bonny fellow." 
BONNY-DEAL, A great deal. Synonymous with jwm aa 
" Smyling sum deaL" 

D. ViTg.Wp. 
BOOK. Bulk, bigness. S. G. bolk. 
" Said the Chevin to the Trout 
" My head's worth all thy bmik" 

Ray. 
"Twenty fed Oxin, large, grete and fine, 
And ane hundrith buBtuoua bovket of swyne." 

D.ViTg.Z3p. 
BOOK, To say off book, to repeat. 

BOON, Service done to the landlord by his teuant, or a 
compensation made in lieu of that service. Lat. bonus. 
BOORDE, Board. 

" It to iiL gromes lor a weke biiorde iii«." 

H. Lard ClifonTt Hoot. B. 1510. 

BOOBLY, ) Bough. Tbpt. boer, a boor: in Chaucer, 
BURLY, ( borel, coarse cloth. 

" Wltli bian aa bair and hiiest burly and hiaid." 

D. Virg. 
" But, Sires, because I am a borel man." 

Chavotr. F. ProJ. 
BOOS, Boughs. 

BOOSES, Stalls. Lat, bos. A. S. baseg. lai.. bas. The 
Scotch word bowis has a more extensive signification. 
"Five boali of ky imto his hame repairit." 

a r.p.23e. 
'BOOT, Something given to effect an exchange. 
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BOOTED-BREAD, Floor mixed with l«an. Qu. Bolted 
or sifted. Belo. bnydelm, cribro cemere. Skinner. 
BOOTLESS-BENE, This was the queaUon proposed by 
the Forester to Lady BamelU on the death of her sou. 
See Dr. WhilaJiet'i Hittory of Craven. The Doctw 
interprets it "unavailing prayer." May it not be 
derived from booiku baU, irremediable somiw, firom 
hale, dolor, and boot auxilmm, A. 8. frixn bole. If 
taken in a literal sense, as bootless bean, it will be, 
what is good for a bean deprived of its boot or pod P 
or what happiness remained to a mother deprived of 
her scui, her only comfort and protection? Isl. boH 
and boon precet. Ion : fluOtiy. Junhtt. 
" fiooflHi-prayers." 

MiT. itf Ven. iii. 3. 
. ."And bid God on ber vew. 
And with the death eo do belt on ber bole." 

C/um. Tto. and Cr. B. A. 
"Godsend everjgood man fiote of hisbale." 

Chaa. C. Tern TmIo. 
H For hit b a baOeu bah." 

P.riMi. 
BORN-DAYS, Life. "I" an my born day>, 1 niwcr 
sa' sike a rascad." An expression nearly similar is 
used by Frogsart, 

" I knowe not in all my lyfe-Jay how to descrre it." 
BOSKY, Woody. Lat. boicui. 
" M7 hotkg acres." 

Stiak. Temp. iv. 1. 
" Pro 61U1!. prostrat. per Tentum." 

Btu. cowf Mccxcrui. 

See Busty. 
BOSOM, To eddy. A. S. botm, tinut. " T' wind bosomt." 
" It ia geoerally in these linu^ that bosomiag winds 
are felt." 

BOUD. Bold. BsLQ. boude. 
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BOUGHT, ) Joint of tlie knee or elbow. Belo. bout, 
BUPT, j boltof the bone, generally pronoaacedbufl. 
BOUK, To wash. Bsto. buychen. 

" And bouktth them at his breit." 

F.Pltu. 
BOULDER, ).,,„., . 
B0OTHER,}'^^"^*"'*y'"°"- 

BOUN, Going, alias bound. In Buhop Douglas the 
participle is used as derired irom an active reib; in 
Craven it is used in a neuter sense only. 

"Boaning me fiuth, quhen In ! about mj fete." 

D. Firg.p.$l. 
" And 7et againward ahriked every nonne 
The pange of love so struneth them to die, 
Nov, vo the time, quod they, that we be boun 
TMs hatetiill ordie niae we^ done ua die." 

Chaueer CI. of Love tmdin Fran, Tale. 
" And boldelj brent Noithumberlande 

And harjed many a towyn ; 
Then dyd our Ynglish men gretc wazige 
To battell that were not bovtyn," 

Ferey Beliq. 
" And whan our pariBh-mosse waa done. 
Our k jnge was bourne to dine." 

Idem. Sir Cau&ne. 
" Thia steid also leve we, and to atH made botm." 
D. V. 7a 
"And serve Ood there this present day, 

The kni^t then made him bmm ; 
And by the miln-house lay the way 
That leadeth to the town." 

Hitt. <(fSir JoAn Eliand. Dr. Wliil. VoHiiMrt. 
Bonn, to make ready, is not often used here. 
BOUNDER, A boundary or limit. 

" For thee, O Saviour, the gravestone, tiie earth, the 
coffin, are no bmmden of thy deare respecta." 

Biahop Hall. 
BOUSE, Ore, as it is drawn from the mines. 
BOUSE-SMITHEM, Small ore as it is washed by the 
sieve. In Cornwall it is called hutch-work. 
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BOUT, Withoat. A. S. bulan. This nDrd explains the 
difficult passage in Shakspeare, mentioned by Mr. 
Archdeacon Nares, in his Gloseary, 

" Bai bdng charged, we will atiU bj land, 
Wliicb, u I take it, we shalL" 

Artlh. laid Cleop. iv. 10. 

It is evident that the but here is the Craven bout, 
without. " Touch not a cat bout gloves." Dr. 
Jameuon remarks that the A. S. butan ia the same 
as the Sc. but. 

" Thej Uut had eaten were about five thousand," balan, 
tfft/un, and cildum, " besides women and children." 

Mall. xiv. 21. WicHf. 
" For but I be decdved." 

Shale. Tarn. o/aS.aL 1. 
" For bal she come all woll be waot." 

Chaticer't Dream, 
"Far bill (bout) thou change thj mjnde, I do foretell 
the end." Sooieut and JtU. 

" So vair heritage, as ich babbe, It were me grete shame 
Fortohabbeanloverd,£(itehebadiuita->ianie." (Surname.) 
Dial Robt. Cloiul. Hieket. 
" I saj treuthe to /ou, iaiyebe turned and maad as liUll 
chiLdreo, ye schul not enbe into the kjngdom of 
hevenes." 

Matt. zriiL Triclif. 
BOUT, except. Bui, in the sense of privation, answering 
to except, occurs in our cmnmon expression " all but 
one ;" t. e. all, be out one i all, if one be out. 
" What is there in paradis, 
Bol grasse and flure, and greneris." 

IMiij. 8/ Cockayne, Vtd Eneg. Mclrop. 
BOUT, 1„ . , 
BOGHT, P'^'^'^'l- 

" Paid for harness ii^Af bejond the see, that js to say 
VI. corsetts with sallets and gawntellets and all for our 
man of Bimes bot the leg hamesa xlviii. mks. It a crosse 
6t. Ixsii. gorgetts of majll iiiiji iv. mki ; vii pare of 
br^gandorres ij. viiid. It. a furr of fb^nes for my 
Lord's black velvet gowne and the laying on of the 
samcvi/i. xvi». It. lOduz. of lyverejeuxai/t.Jtiiij. iiirf. 
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It. lyTereyes to the gentlevoraen and the chapelyns 
iii^ va- iiiirf. It. koal vii score motona jit was boght at 
Appletrewjk &re ili lis. It. for one jraage of oui 

a. Lord ClifonTi Hoiuehold Book, MSS. 1510. 
Molons, the common name for Bheep, is now obsolete. 
BOUTEN, p. of bout. 

" And drav him all out vat there b<mten or iold." 

WtcUf. 
Tbis p. h not used. 
BOUT, Bolt. 

" When a Iwri flew out of ourwodlyshjp." 

BOUT, An entertainment. " We'll have a merry bout," 

BOW-BRIDGE, An arched bridge. Of this ancient 
word, from the national, though psrdoneble, pride of 
enriching his own language. Dr. Jammon seems desi- 
rous (rf depriving us. Franci, In his description of 
Nottingham, says, that there stanes a borv (or a fair 
port), opposite to Bridle Smith-gate. The learned 
Doctor supposes that Franck had picked tip this word 
during his travels in Scotland. Now, to commit sacb 
a flagrant theft, poor Franck was not under the least 
temptation, having so many specimens of it in his own 
country. Wben architecture began to improve, it is 
natural to suppose that stone arches were turned on 
piers which before, most probably, had supported huge 
timbers or trees. These erections Kor e^oy^y, were 
first distinguished by the name of Bow Bridges. Hence 
Stratford le Bow, &c. &c. A bridge in my own imme- 
diate neighbourhood is so called. I merely mention 
this as a caution, not exclusively to appropriate to 
one country what undoubtedly belongs to another. 

BRAA,^ 

BRAY, YA bank or brow. Wklbh, fire, a hill. 

BREA, ) 

2. Bank of a river. A. S. bracan amterere. 
" Thtdder to the frray ewermyt all the rout." 

D. r.p. 174. 
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BRB, Eye-brow. 

" Moving na mare hii cimf|e, &ce, nor bre." 

D. V,p.lSO. 
BRAAD. \^ , . a >. J 
BRAIDE.r™^- AS*--'- 

BRAAD-BAND, Cora laid out in the field in band todiy. 
2. To be in braad-baiid is also applied to a bousCj when 

the funiiture is in disorder and confusion. 
BRAAD-CAST, Com sown by the hand, not drilled. 
BRABBLEMENT, Wrangling. Bklo. brabelen. 
BRACK, Brine. " As saut as bract." Bklo. brack. 
BRACK, Pr«t of break. 

" Till ^t he bleamde liere bred, ind irofl hit bj' twayne." 

P. Plea. 

"While tbe^ eeten, Jbemis took breed and bleamde and 

brack, andgaf tohim and aejde, take je, tfaUii Toj'boAy." 

Wie. Mark xiv. 

" And brack the bands that keep them in their border." 

Traiu, qf Du Barlat, if Hudtoa. 

BRACK-BREEOD, " I niTver brack-breeod," I never 

tatted- 
BRACKEN, Fern. Sw. tlotbraaeken, en in Gothic de- 
noting fetninine gender. Pleris aquilina. Linn. — See 
Dr. Jaimeton. 
BRACKEN-CLOCK, A small brown beetle, commonly 

found on brackens. 
BRADE, To resemble. S. G. hTeyd. Isl. breyda. 

"Ye brM of the miller'a dog, je lick your mouth 
before the poke be open," 
Ra]/. 
BRADE, To desire to vomit. Br. WiUan derives it 

from abraid. 
BRAGGIN, The crowing of the moor-cocfc. This word 
may be of the eame signification as brokking, used 
by Chaucer. 

" He Eongeth bntiking as a nigbUngale." 
Welsh, bragal, to vociferate, 
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BRAINS, " Ycm have no guts in yonr brains ;" yon are 
completely ignorant, you are quite destitute of skill 
or cunning. 

" Quoth Ralpho, Truly that ia no 

Hard matter tbr a man to do. 

That has but any g"^ In'i braini, 

And could believe it worth big painB." 

BRAND, A branch of a tree. 

BRANDER, The end-irons on which wood was usually 
burnt, consisting of two horizontal bars, and two 
uprights, which were formerly figures, are rarely seen 
here. Two flat plates, at the sides of the fire, are 
now called end-irons. 

■^ I " Her andirons 

(I had forgot Ihem] were two winkittg cujdda 
Of nlver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on thdr brands." 

Shakl. Cymb. iu 4. 
BRANDRITH, An iron to support boilers. A.S.brander. 
BRANDED, A striped mixture of black and red. 

" lliey stealed the bnx^ed cow and the branded bulL" 

JIfln. S. B. 

BRAND<NEW, Quite new. Bklq. hran^ nieun. See 

Span-netB. 
BRANDY-SPINNER, Spirit merchant. 
BRANLINS, Worms cleansed in moss or bran, prepa- 
ratory to fishing, called also BramUiu. 
BRANT, Steep. IsL. bratlur, arduus. Sw. brant. 
BRASH, Impetuous. 
BRASH, \ . 

BRASHMENT, !'"**■ 
BRASHINO, Preparing ore for bucking by hand, or 

grinding by a machine. 
BRASS, Money, half-pence. "He's plenty o'toisB;" 
that is, he is rery rich. 
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BRAST, Buret. 

u TiD at lut he iratf out at onea." 

l^/dgate. Story oj TheUt, 
" Stiiviuf; in viin that nigh his bowels brtul." 

" Hia heart, I wm, was new to tnat" 

Heir nfLinne. Per SeL 

Here used in the infinitive mood, as also in the 

primerof H. 8. "my hearts u attnosl b/ie tobratt." 

" Tbej never saw in anj child mace tears, than brait 

out bom him (Cianmer) at that time." 

JolmF^at. 
" Mj heart waxt hote within mj breiat, 

With muang tliought and doubt, 
TVhich did increane and Etirre the fire. 
At last these words brati out." 

Pi. xzxiz. Stem, and Sept. 
" Like the new bottles that braiL" 

Job xxziL 19. Genma Edit. ItiCa. 

BRATT, 1 A child, not used always with ccmtempt 

BRATCHET, J as Dr. Jdinson supposes. 

"Of7ou,aiid(f OUT brother, and ouriniit." 

Firgiru Uiuft. Tnuaialed by Sflvaler. 

2. An Apron. WatsB, brat. 

BRATCHET-CLOTHES, When a young man has 
arrived at maturity, he will erultingly say, "Now I've 
gotten out i)£ braichett-clolhes." It seems to he syno- 
nymous with Cotgrave's liora de page, or torti de page, . 
which he rendera adultus, past breeching, &c. 

BRAUNGING, Pompous. 

BRAVELY, Finely, " thou's bravely donn'd." 

2. In good health, " I'se bravely." 

BRAWN, A boar. 

" That valiant Greek who, aboute dawne 
O'th' d*7, did put to death a bratmu," 

Dr. WhU. SiiAmondMre. 

BRAZE, To acquire a bad taste, as victnals standing (oo 
Img in brawn vessels. 
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SRAZZEN, Impudent, a brassen jackanapes- 

BRAY, Tobnuse. 

BREE, Brow, " ea-breesj" ey e-browa. 

BREAN, To perspire. laL. hrenne, uror. 

BREAR, 1 „ . 

BRBRE.I^™'' 

" Thro' hills and dalet, Uiro* btuhM and thro' brtMi, 
Henelf now post the perill of hex SeaxeB." 

Spent. F. Q. 
"The little window dim and darke, 
WsB hung irith ivy, brtrt, and tcw." 

HtirafJUnni. P. Rd. 
BREK, To break. 

" To brtk the ftorm and watters in ereiy ait." 

Douffbt' VWg. p. 18. 
BREK, Breaking. 
3. A gap 01 breach. 
BREK-OP-A-STOBM, A tfaaw. 
BREOD, Bread. 

" Yet maj he his brede bc^^ng." 

BwU. of Ihe Bote, 
3. Employment ; hence " out of bread," out of employ- 
ment, witbout tke means of attaining it. 
BREDE, 1 

BREEDE, J 

" All punted waa the wall in lenf^ and brede." 

"AndalL theLordih^ of Lechirfe, in length &,mbrede." 
P. Pirn. 
*'Tbat7herooted& grounded in charity may comprehende, 
witb all sejntia, which is the bretde, &c" 

3 Ephei. BTofif. 

"I have sent Hairf Alabrecke to conunune with jour 

liOrdahip, and he wol not nuke you an house of Isc of 

lengthe, and xzfi fbte of bndt, to fynde al maner of 

stuff louf^yng to the same, lew than xxs^ pounds." 

Chandler'! Ufa qf Wagnflslt. 
laL. breyda. A. S. braed. 
BREEKSj Breeches. A. S. brae. Isl. brvof. 
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BREGT, Bright. 

BREEOTH, Bre&tb. 

BREWARD, 'tTbe tendn blades of springing com. 

BRUARD, j" A. S. brord. 

2. The brim of a Iiat. 8c. breard. 

BRUARD, Hr. JamUson observes that a metaphor is 

transferred from the word breard ( a cognate expres< 

Bioa), to the first appearance of the seed of the word, 

after it has been sown in the Ministry of the OospeL 

"If left tree, the brmrd of the Lord, that begins to rise 

■0 green in the land, will grow in peace to a plentifiil 

n.GilAaixe. 
BREWIS, SeeBrowis. 

BREWSTER, A brewer. Hence, Brewster aessionj, 
when ma^stratea grant licences to inn-keepers, vid. 
Brocket. 
BRICKLE, Broken, unsettled, brittle. "Its feafiil 
brickie weather." A. S. brka, mptor. 

"For vh7 a bncM thing is giasse, and frajle a 
fiajleas youth." 

Ramaut andJuL 
" As brecJtgll yse in little {ueces lap." 

D. Pirg.p.a». 
Chaucer, in Pertonnes' Tale, nses brotle. 
BRIDK-ALE, Immediately after the performance of the 
marriage ceremony, a ribbon is proposed as the prize 
of contention, either for a foot or a horse race, to the 
future residence of the bride. Should, however, any 
of the doughty disputants omit to sbalce btuids with 
the bride, he ftofeita all claim to the pris», tbo' he be 
first in the race. For the laws of the Olympic games 
were never more strictly adhered to, than the bridal 
race by the Craven peasants.' — Even the fair were not 
excluded in the horse race from this glorious contest. 
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Whoerer bad the good fortune to arrive first at tlie 
bride's house, requested to be shewn to the chamber 
of tbe new mairied pair. After he bad turned dowa 
the bed clothes, he retuma, carrying in hia hand a 
tankard of warm ale, preriongly prepared, to meet tbe 
bride, to whom he triumphantly offers hia humble 
beverage. He may go some distance before he meets 
her, as nothing is deemed more unlucky than for the 
bride and brid^room to gallop. The bride then pre- 
sents to him the ribbon as the horumrable reward of 
his victory. Thus adwned, he accompanies the bridal 
party to their reudence. 

BRIDE-CAKE. Tbe bridal party, after leaving the 
churdi, repair to a neighbouring inn, where a thin 
currant-cake, marked in squares, though not entirely 
cnt through, is ready against the bride's arrival. 
Over her head is spread a clean linen napkin, the 
bride-^room standing behind the bride, breaks the cake 
over her head, which is thrown over her and scrambled 
for by the attendants. 

BRIDE'S-PI£. The bride's pie was so essential a dish 
on tbe dining table, after the celebration of the mar- 
riage, that there was no prospect of happiness without 
it. This was always made roond, with a very strong 
crust, ornamented with various devices. In the middle 
of it, the grand essential was a fiit laying ben, full of 
eggs, probably intended as an emblem of fecundity. 
It was also garnished with minced and sweet meats. 
It would have been deemed an act of neglect oi rude- 
ness if any of tbe party omitted to partake of it. It 
was the etiquette for the brid^room always to wait on 
this occasion on his bride. Verttegan supposes that 
the term bride-groom took its origin irom hence. 
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Si QLOssAar. 

BRIDE- WAIN, A wt^on laden with fiiraituTe, given 

to the bride when she leavea her father's liouse, the 

borees -decorated with ribbons, now obstdete in Craven. 

BRIDLE, To bite on the hridk, to Buffer great hard- 

Bhip«, to be driven to straits. 

" Tirer le DiaUe pir la queue; vaagpt de k vicbe 
enrag^" 

Mi«gt. 

"Tho he puts off a nnner fi)r a time, and rafien him to 
IMt on Ott bridU to jimve him, yet ire iiuij not think 
that he hath fergotten lu and will not help us." 



BRIDLE.STY, A road for a horse but not for a carriage. 
Q». bridle per melimyra .- for a horse, and A. S. tliga, 
a path. Bbi>0. bra/den, to ride. This has the same 
ngnification as the Suffolk word, fvhapple way, as 
mentioned by Rog^ 
BRIDLING, A bitch, marit appetent. 
BRIOO, A bridge. A. S. brigg. 

" Fac an offiraud at Wakt/tid Btigg^ vidl 

S. L. C^ffbrdy MSS. 1610. 

" And ao goth fi>rth by the bok, a ifxp^ as hit were." 

P. PItm. p. 7- 

BRI668, Inms to set over the fire to sapport boilers, 

also made of wood to support sieves, &c. 
BRIM, The heat in sows. .Isl. brenne, uror. 
BRISKEN-UP, To be lively. This verb is both active 

and passive. 
BRIST-HEIGH, Violently and impetuously. 

" By pulling one and all wolde cum downe brut highU 
in rabbets." 

Leland"! lUr. 

BKOAD-SET, Short and boliy. 
BROACH, A wooden spindle used in winding yam. 
BROACH, To dress stones in a rough manner with a 
jncfc, not with a chisel. 
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BROCK, A badger, a pate, pure Saxon. " He sweats 
like a brock." 

" Many hong thee, brook." 

Shaks. TweffA N^hl, iL 6. 
" To bores & to bockai yat breketh adoime menne h^gis." 
P.PIoa. 
" Thai went about in Bntk Bkjmies." 

zL/f<£. fFicHf. 
" Traquair has written a privie letter 

And he bao eeal'd it wi his seal 
Ye maj let the auld brwk out o poke 
The lands mj ain, and a's gain weeL" 

MuuL S. B. 3 Fol. p. 161. 
BROCKEN, Broken. " It's brociea weather." 
BROCK-FACED, A wHte longitudinal mark down the 

face, like a badger. 
BROO, Brother. 
BRODDLE, To make holes, to goad. 

" Broddit the oxin vith spem in our bonds." 

D. Virg. p. 299. 
ERODE, Broad. 

" FuU large he was of limb & ehoulder brode." 

Spmt. F. Q. 
" He kembeth hia lock* hnde," 
BRODER, Broader. 

"The measure thereof is longer then the earth, and It is 
broder then the sea." 

Job. X. 9. Geneva Edit. 
BROO, To crop. Ga. PcwBki^. 
BROGGLE, To grope or fish for eels. 
BROKE, Sheep are said to broie when laid under a 
broken bank of earth, where (Ley often collect t<^ther. 
2, To broke over, to cover with wings. 
BROO-CHIP, A person of the same trade, or a chip of 

the same block. 
BR0STEN,1b^^^ 
BRU8SEN, j 

" For wHh the fall he broiten has his arm." 
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Si CLOSSAKY. 

BROTH, Is always used in the plural number. "I 

think thnr er rara good broth." 
BROTT, Shaken com. A. S. gebrode, fragmento. 

IsL. broi. 
BROUTE, Bronght. 

BROWN-LEEMING, A ripe, brown nut, from brown 
and Bblo. leeminge, lime. Ripe nuts having, when 
they are separated irom the husk, a white circle 
of fine powder, resembling lime. Brocketl, in his 
GUatary of North country words, derives this word 
&om brown, and the French tea mean, the ripe 
ones. 
BROWIS, Pieces of bread soaked in water and after- 
wards saturated with fat. Wblsh, brywU. 

"Ale, Sir, will heat them more than jour beeibrouit." 
Will Flag. Naret. 
"When tliej EUp beef b-nn« in lanten kail." 

Abbot. Sir W. Sue It. 
BRUPP, To cough or breathe violently through the 

nostrils. 
BBUFF, Proud, elated. 
BRULE, 1 
BROOL, ] 

" Else on s brands, like a baddock 
He brvied, sprowling hke a paddock." 

AUoM Batmay. 
BRUSH, To splash or trim hedges with a bill or hook. 
2. To clear the ground with a bush of thorns, &c. 
BRUSLE, To dry hay. Ray derives it from Fa. bTUsler, 

to scorch or burn. 
BBUST, Per metathesin, for burst ; hence to bruH muck 

or to spread dung. 
BBUZZ, To bruise. 
BRUZZ'D, Bruised. 

" But all is brusd and broken." 



!■ To broil. Fa. brule. 
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BUBBLY-NOSE, The babbling of an impure/wntain. 

" She washes buekt here at home," 

Sh. n. VI. iv. 2. 
Bonk is more in common use. The substantive I 
have not heard, as used by Shakspeare. 
BUCKET, To kick the bucket, an unfeeling phrase for 

to die. 
BUCKETS, Square pieces of moorish earth, below the 

flah or surface. 
BUD, But. This adverb frequently concludes the sen- 
tence, as " an he will do it bud," instead of " an he 
-will bud do it." 
BUDDLE, To cleanse ore. Bblo. buydelen. 
BUDGE, To bulge. 
BUFF, The skin. "They stripped into buff and began 

a woralin." 
BUFF, To bark gently. 

" God have mercy upon his soul ; and now when he 
should have comforted Chiist, he was asleep, not 
once buffnoT bafi*to him ga." 

£afim«r. 
BUFFET, A stool. 
BUFT, Elbow, or bending of the arm, from Belg. 6og8, 

2. The twisting of a snake. I nerer heard it used in 

this sense in Craven. 

" And wrapt his scalj boughts with fell despij^" 

Spencer. Firg. Gnal, 
BULL, When cattle throw np the fences, they are said 

to bull them up. 
BULL, s. An instrument used for beating clay into wet 

holes, before powder is introduced, in order to make 

the holes water-tight. 
2. A sandstone to sharpen scythes. 
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BUIiLACE, A ooaaooa plum j prttntu intitUia. Skinner 
derives it fh»n its resemblance to fauUs' eyes- Lat. 
bulla, to whicb it beais a more strikiiig resemUimce 
than to bulls' eyes. 

BUIiLISH, Partaking of the appearance of a boll, fre- 
quently applied to a coarse heifer. 

BULL-FRONTS, Tofts of coarse grass ; atra ccet^ota. 

BVLL-HEAD; a small fish, a miller'B thumb. 

BULL-BKEF, A ludicrons espresaion applied to one 
who has a prond haughty look. " He looks as big as 



BULLING, A term naed by mowers, when the scythe is 

blunted. 
BULL-NECK, " To tumble a buU-wck," is by placing the 

hands under the thighs, and the head on the ground 

between the feet, and tumbling over. 
BULLOCK, To hector, to bully. 
BUXJiOCK, An ox, not a bull, according to Dr. 

Johmon. Is it not so called &om tetticuUs, 

abscittit, rel abslraclis ? from A. S. bealtucai, taticuU. 
BULLOKIN, Imperious ; corruption of a bullr/. 
BULL-STONE, A rough sand stone for whetting scythes. 
BULLS AND COWS, "IThe flower of the arum 
LORDS AND LADIES, j* fnaculatum. 
BULLY-RAG, To rally in a contemptoons way. Qft. 

from 6u% and rage. Dr. Jamiesoa says that the 

Scotch word rag signifies reproach. 
BULT, To sift Ray uses boulted in his proverbs, which 

is also more generally used here : sometimes booled. 
" Fancy may hwit bran and think it flour." 
Rag. 
BUMBLE.BEE, Humble bee. Dr. JuAnran improperly 

derives this insect from humble, supposing, though 

inourrectly, that this bee has no sting. This appella- 
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tiiHi, in like manner, is here ^ven to a cow witbont 
horns. Jtfr. Todd thinks it comes from the Lat. 
bombut, on acconnt of the deepness of its note. 
" And M a lutore ^umbleth in the mere." 

Chatieer tF. lif Bath. 
See Nares and Moor. 
BUMMELKITES, Bramble-herries. Qa. from bramble, 
and BsLG. krieken, black cherries; these are often 
called black spice. 
BUMP, A stroke. laL. bamps. 
BUMP, A pnnishment well-known by schocd boys. 
2. To run bump, or full-bump against a person. 
BUN, Bound, a bun-hedge, A. S. bunden, ligalus. 
BUN, 1 A common name for a rabbit. The vmri is 
BUNNY, / nsed for calling them to thpir food. 
BUNCH, \ To kick, or strike with the feet. Swed. 
PUNCH, ) bunka, cum lonitujerire. Dr. Jamiestm. 
BUNCH-BERRIES, The fruit of the rubus saxalilis, of 

which poor people often make tarts. 
BUB, The sweetbread of a calf. 
BUR, Wood or stone, put under a wheel to stop its 

progress. 
BUR- WALL, A wall battered or inclined against a bank, 
from ivall and Sax. beorg, mountain. Wklsh, brig. 
BUB^TREE, Elder ; bore-tree, as hollow as it had been 
bored. Sambucus nigra. 

'^This Lord Dacres, as the report goeth, was slajne bj a 
boj, at Towton Field, which boj shot him out of a 
bar-tree, when he had unclasped his helmet to drink a 
glass of wine." 
Dr. Whitaker, the learned historian of Leeds, who 
quotes this passage from Glover's VisiCalion, can- 
didly declares that "he does not know what is meant 
by a bur-lree." This is another instance, amongst 
many, of the advantage of local glossaries. 
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BURL, To pour oat ale to Inbonrers. " Whaa burls ;" 

who ponre ont the drink ? Sax. byrele, pincema. 
BURLEY, Rough. See Boorly. 
BURN-CANLES, "To burn canks at baith ends" is 

to spend profusely. Wblsh, canwt/U. 
BURN-DAY-LIGHT, To light candles before dark. 
"Come, we bum day-light." 

Sh. Rom. and Jul. L 4. 
BURN-HIS-FINGER8, Is when a person has failed or 

been over-reached in any attempt. 
BURTHENSOME, ProductiTe. " T'land's feaful bur- 

thensome." 
BUSH, An iron hoop. 

BUSH, To inclose iron in the nave of a carrii^, to pre- 
vent its wearing by constant friction. 
BUSHEL, " You measure me a peck out of your own 

bushel;" you judge of my disposition by your own. 
BUSK, A bush. IsL. busie. Bblo. bosck. It. bosco. 
" In tyl hja hand a Siut take than." 

Wgnloun't Croa. ■ 
" That all tbinga 'ginneth waxen gay. 
For there's neither butke nor hay." 

Chaa. Item. ofSase. 
BUSKY, BuBby. 

" Above yon duty WD." 

Sh. Ut Part Hmrg IV. iv. 6. 
BUTCH, To do the office of a butcher. 
BUTT, To border upon, from abut. 
BUTTER-CAKE, Bread covered with butter. 
BUTTER-CUPS, The flowers of the common pile-wort ; 
raHUncnlusJicaria. Lin. They seem to have obtained 
their name from a vulgar error, that butter is improved 
in colour and in flavour, though it is well known, that 
most kinds of cattle avoid this plant, it ia so extremely 
acrid. Wilhering observes that beggars are said to 
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Tise the rarwnctiUis tceteralis, to ulcerate their feet in 
order to excite compassion. 
BUTT, Strong leather, next to bend, made of the beet 
cow or ox hides, the neck and rump, the inferira part, 
being cut off square or bvit'ended; hence the name. 
BUTTKR-FINGERED, He who is afraid of touching 
any heated Tessel or instrument. It is not used in 
this sense by Mr, Brockett. 
BUTTER-BOAT, A smaU vessel for holding melted- 

butter. 
BUTTER, " He looks as if butter wadn't melt i' his 
month ;" spoken of a dissembling villain, who, while he 
speaks plausibly, is plotting your destruction. 
" Ovem in fronte, lupum in corde geriL" 
" These fellowa which use such deceitliiliiesB and guile, 
can apeab no finely that a mBU would think Inttter 
diould scarce melt in their mouths." 

Lataner't Sermoni,p. 411. 
"Ye look as if bulCer wad na' melt in your mouth, but I 
shall warrant cheese no choak ye." 

SI. Roaan'i Wett. 
BUTTS, Short lands in a plooghed field. 
BUTTY, " To play butly," is to play unfiurly, by pur- 
posely losing at first, in order to draw on the unsus- 
picious competitor to his own ruin. 

-rn-iaa \ A tiss. WfitSH, bus, the lip. 
BUZZARD, A coward. 

S. A general name for moths which fly by night. 
BY, The point or mark from which boys emit the marbles 

BY, Of. To know nothing by e. person, means to know 
no ill of him, nothing injurious to his character. St. 
Paul uses the word in this sense in reference to 
himself. 
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" I liDOW nothing iy myself (I am not conscious <tf any 
Q^Iect,) yet am I not hereby justified." 

1 Cor. iv. 4. 
Oi/£(i' yap cfiavra aivoiZa. 
BY FAR, much. 
BY JEN, By Si. John. 
BY-PAST, Paat, " its some days bs-pasL" 

" To put the bg-paiaed perils in her way." 

Shak4. See Todd. 
BY- WIPE, An indirect si 



CAAD, Cold. 

CAA8, Cnpboard or Bhelvea for glasses, &c. Glass-caas. 

CAA8, Case. 

" If love have cauf^t Mm in his laas 
You for to beye in every coat." 

Chauoer. Son. qflhe Rase. 
" As the kw narnw sette his cbai|^ 
As fbr this eaai he came first to Aigeu" 

Idem. Tkeit. 
"Having bis btother suspect in Uus eau." 
Idem. 
" In eaai be that thet be any personne of our collie 
under your rude." 

Wa^nftete't Letter. 
CADE LAMB, A domesticated lamb. Bkntnt derives 
it from the Lat. casa. SHnncr from an old Fb. word 
cadekr, to breed tenderly. 
CADGED, Filled. A. S. 
CAFF, Chaff. Belq. taf. 

" Quhy the come has the eaff." 

D. Firg. p. 239. 
" As wheiU unstable, and eaffe before the wind." 

Poemt 16 CentUTp. Jamtenm's Supplem. 
PAPF 1 
CAFFE i '^° "^"^ OT nm off a bargain. 
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2. To caff at a jonmey, to abandon or give it up. 

3. To caff of a businesa, to be weary of it and 
relinquieh it. 

CAFFINO, A participle of the same verb. 

"Aliiif I now put in some tvi^Kn; dause 
I Bhall be called inconatant sit toy dajB." 

Hartit Ar. Set yarei. 

CAIND, Having a iriiite Bcnin on the top, or filament 
called mothety. Lat. canus. Belo. kaen. Welsh, 
caaned, 

CAITIFF, This word in Craven Las a Bcnse very different 
from that in common use. It denotes a person who is 
lame or disabled in his limbs, whether he be bom ia 
that state or it is the effect of an accident. " Pow 
lad, he'll be a cailiff all his life ;" that is, hell be a 
cripple all his life. 

CAKE, To cackle like geese, with the a sounded as 
in far. 

CALF-LICK, Hair which does not lie in the same 
direction as the rest, appearing as if licked by a 
calf. 

CALF-TRUNDLE, The entrails of calf. These, I am 
told, were formerly in great request. They were 
boiled and minced small, and with the aid of a little 
seasoiiing, were made into trundle pies. 

2. The mffle of a shirt or flonuces of a gown. 

CALF-BED, The matrix of a cow. 

CALL, The outlet of water from a dam called also a 
by-tba*k and dam ibmu, Bklb. kal, babbling. Catv of 
the water, the motion of it in oHiseqnence of the 
action of the wind. Dr. Jamieton. Not in ctanmoa 
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3. When sounded like ial, to mn tatUng from hooBO 

to house. 
3. Call. " Can> me and 111 cam thee " 

" On to the Justice hiniim)f loud can eate 
Let us to borch our men fra ;our &ls law." 

Wallace MSS. D.Jam. 
CALLET, To rail. 

" To heai her in her spleen 
CaUet like a butter quean." 

ifmifAviiif. 
CALLETIN, Pert, saucy, gossiping. 
CALLOT, A Drab. 

" Contemptuous taOat as she is." 

Sh.2dpt.i>fH.\l.i.S. Oaelhiv.2. 
CAM, Camp or bank near a ditch, " dyke cam." 
CAMEL-RIGOD, Any animal with a high crooked back. 

IsL. upphriggiadur. 
CAMMEREL, A crooked piece of wood with three or 
four notches at each end, on which butchers hang the 
carcases of slaughtered animals. Its use is to keep 
the legs considerably expanded. Ray uses gambrel in 
the following proverb. "Soon crooks the tree that 
good gambrel would be," and derives it from the 
Italian gamba, a I^. 
CAMMEREL, Hock of a horse. Fh. cambre, crooked. 
WbIjBH, cam, crooked. 

" But he's a very perfect (joat Mow 

His crodced eambrUI* arm'd with hoof & hair." 

Ste Xiirei. 
" This » dear com." 

Slalce. Cor. lii. 1. 
CAMPLE, Totalk, to contend. A. S. camp, to contend. 
CAN, A milk pail. 
CANKER, Rust. 
CANKERED, Ckws, peeyish. 

CANLE-BARK, Candle-box, which fonnerly might hare 
been made of bark. 
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CANLE COAL, A species of ooal found in IjancasLire, 
and in some parts of Yorkshire, which burns very 
brilliantly and swiftly. Some derive it from the Saxon, 
cme, quick, lively, and mlan to kindle. The Craven 
word canle [a candle) is no inapt etymon, though 
certainly more homely. This coal is frequently burnt 
by the poor in winter, to sapply die -place of a 
candle. Wbi.sh, canttn/U, a candle. 

CANNY, t Pretty. The Welsh can and cmn signiiy 

CONNY, J white, feir, beautifta. 

2. " To be at lang canny," is to be distressed for want 
of food. " I's at lang canny for summat to itt." 

CANT, ) Lively. 8. Q. gante, " He's vara cant of his 

CANTY, J years." 

" He grew oanty and die grew fiiin." 

GaieHuoMU tn P. ReU 
" There are three can* old men, whose ages make 266 

Thoreiby'i Leedi. 
CANT, To recover from sickness. 

2. To take off an edge or a comer the same aa canile- 
. " A monstrouB canlte out." ' 

Sh. H. IV. iU. 1. 
CANTING, Splaying off an angle. 
CAPE, The coping of a wall. Tbdt. cappe, summit. 
CAPPER, A person or thing that excels. 
CAPPEL, To mend or top shoes. 
CAPS, Puzzles, excels. 
CAP-SCREED, The border of a cap. 
CAR-CROW, A carrion crow. Probably derived from 

the Lat. caro- 
CARE FOR, " I dunnot care for the." I'm not afraid 

of you. 
CAR, A marsh ; also, according to Grose, and my owu 

knowledge, a wood of alder and other trees, in a moist, 

b<^y place. 
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2. UncRltivated ground, abounding with bogs and 

rocks. A. 8. carr, rapes. 
CAR- WATER, Red or chalybeate water, sprin^ng ftwn 

iron shale* 
CARI/-CAT, A male cat. Sax. carl, a male, and cat. 
CARRIED, " Camed-on bonnily," recovering well firan 

sjckness, or exempt from painftil snffering. 
CARRY, To drive, " I'll carry t'oud cow to't ftir." 
CART A— SE, The loose end of a cart. 
CASE, " In case." If it should happen. It. in cato, 

" Qpon the sDppaaition that," a fiirm of' speech, says 

Dr. Johnson, now little used. It is very common here. 

The simple tf conveys the same meaning, it may be a 

corraption of percatt, aa old word, which I have heard 
. occasionally. 
CASE-HARDENED, A villain, impenetrable to all 

sense of virtue or shame. 
CAST, Warped, " tlward is catl, or he's ^tten a catU" 

2. Swarmed, " ^e bees aro caH." 

CASTEN, I p. p. of cast, cast off, as " caslen cloaths," 
CASSEN, i or caaten claitts." 

"By the divilla means, can never the divill be Mrimout." 
Xitiff Jamtt' Dttmonoliiffie. 

3. Catten iron, cast iron. 

castor' [ ^ *'**'^ ''*"' * P*l*P^ cotter. Brociett. 
CAT-STAIRS, Tape, &c. so twisted, that by its alternate 

hollows and projecrions, it resembles stairs. 
CATER-COBNER'D, DiagonaUy. 
CATER, OR \ Qualre^Cousint or intimate 

QUATRE-COUSmS, ) friends, or near relatives, 

being witUn the first four d^rees of kinship. Bhunl. 
CAT-TAILS, The catkins of the hazel 
CATTON, To beat, to thump. 
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CAUD, called. 

"Nea archir ver aa hie sae geud, 
An people latud im Robin Heud." 

Epitaph a/ Rob. HooA, at EWktef, in YtrkMrt. 
CAUD, Cold. Tbut. kaud. Brockelt. 
CAUF, Calf. 

" An twB quey emefi I'll yesriy to them give," 

Geatie Shtphtrd.^ 
CAUF-LEG-DEEP, The water or snow so deep as to 

reach np to the calf of the leg. 
CAUM, Cahn. Rider, caulme. 
CAUSE, Because. " Catue-why," the reason is. 
CAVY, Pecoavi. 
CAWING, Calling. 

CAWKIN8, The hind part of a horse's shoe, turned np. 
Lat. calx. Tedt. kanhen, caicare. 

" To turn back the oouftcrs of jour honeB shoon." 

MiiuL nfS. B. 
CEILINQ. Wainscot. Cooper, seeling, materiaria 

incrustatio. Fid. sealing. 
CHAFEIN, Fretting or rubbing. 

CHAFF, Jaw, jaw-bone, alias chaw-bone. Ibl. kit^ffiur. 
CHAFP-PAUN, Low spirited, the same as down ith' 

mouth. 
CHAMBEBLIE, Urine. 

*' Chamberlie breeds fleas like a leach." 

IffuAa. Ut Pari Henrg IV. ii. 1, 
CHAMFER, The plain splay in wood en- stone. Fr. 
ckamps-faire. Of this Afr. Naret gives not the 
etymon. Siinn^ derives it, I think, improperly, 
from cAflfnire, xulcalus. Mr. Todd quotes chamfrH 
from Sherwood in the same sense that I have given. 
Cotgrave makes skue and ckamfret synonyniouB, viz. 
to slope the edge of a stone as masons do in windows, 
for the gaining of light. 
CHANCE-BARN, An illf^Umate chUd. 
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CHAP, Fellow, a purchaser. S. G. kaept, a penon of 

low condition. 
CHAPS, Jaws. 

" With reAj ihanka and yeHaw chaphu kuHb." 

Amu aadJvJ. iv. I. 
" With jevcnl saven all lus ehapt are ameanU" 

Man-lteler. Hum. Hegiceod. 
2. WrinUes. 

" But if mj frosty ligni tchapi ottge." 

Til And. v. 3. 
CHABACTEBD, la , , ^ , 

CHARACTER. } Spoken long on the pennlt. 

" Are vinbl? eharacferd and engraTed." 

Shalti. Ham. i. 3. 
" And these few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou cAaracler." 

Hamlet, L 3. 
CHARK, To crack. 

CHARKT, Chopped, having the skin mptured by cold. 
CHATTER, To tear, to make ragged. "Nobbud see 

how't' rattona k chatler'd t'Ud's book." 
CHATTER-BASKET, A prattling child. 
CHATTEB-BOX, An inceaaant talker. 
CHATTER-CLAW, To scold, abuse or clapperclaw. 
CHATTEB-WATTER, Tea. 
CHATTEBY, Stony or pebbly. 
CHATTS, The capsules of the ash sycamore, &c. called 

also keyi. 
CHAWDEB, Chalder. 
CHAUFE, To iret or be uneasy.' 
" But gan to ehm^ &, sweat." 

SjtnierF. Q. 
" Lest eheste (debate aajs Dr. WMtaker) clumfe ous to." 
P. Plau. p. 6. Dmn. 
CHAUFED, Heated. 

" B&ttg cihau/td & in a nuoe fervent contencion." 

Sir Thot. Elfot. 
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"ADiehattfidwiy." 

S. Rubbed, " the thread is ckaufed." 
CHAUMER, Chamber. 

" Tuk hjm out quhare that he U^ of hi« ekaamgn 
before day." 

Wgntovm. Dr. Jamkioii. 
CHATJNST, Chanced. 
CHAWE, 1 
CHOW, 



CHAVLB, 
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CHIGGLE,) 

" As good as tooth may ebaiM." 

Argent ^ Curan, Per RtU 
CHEATRY, Fraud, villany. " Ifa ewen dpwn ckeatry." 
CHECKSTONES, Small pebbles with wHch children 

play. 
CHEEP, To chirp like a. chicken. 

CHERCOCK, Misletoe thruah, which gives the cheering 
notes of spring. Mr. Todd says it is called shirlcoct 
in Derbyshire. 
CHEEKS, The sides of the doors, or the veins of a mine, 
which in Cornwall are denominated the walU of a lode. 
CHESS, To pile np. 
CHESS-FAT, A cheese vat. 
CHEVEN, A blockhead having a large heavy head like 

a cheven or chnb, which are synonymous. 
CHEZ, In the following and similar expressions, this 
word seems to be a cormption of choose. "He'll 
niver do weel, ckez wbariver he gangs." " I can't git 
him to come, chee what I say." In Slimultu Con- 
scUnlue it occnrs as the prKterite of choose, where, 
speaking of the incarnation of Clmsl;, it is said^ 
" For he eltn hur to be hia moder dere 
And of her toke flesche wA btode berek" 
f3 
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'• Eke three in one and BOTcnine Lotd of pees 
Which in this exile, for our sake eheei 
For love oaelj our troubles to tennine 
For to be borne of a pure virgine." 

JbAn liidgale. Monk t^Bttrj/. 
CHICKENGHOW, A awing or merry-totter. I find no 
Tery satiafoctory derivation of this word. The Scotdsli 
expression aeems the n^rest, tkuggie^thue. Tha% be 
played at swa^e, woggie, or thoggiethou. UrquharU. 
Tig-tom, to pnt backwards and forwards. Rab^U. 
"Cheeke for chow, and sidie for aidie." Fide Dr. 
Jamieton'i Supplement. 

"On two near elms the alacken'd cord I hung. 
Now high, now low, mj Bloiizalind» swung." 
1 Gag. See Simei SporU. 

In Latin it is called Otcillum, and is thus described 
by an old writer. "OgcUIum est genus Indi 
scilicet cum fimis dependitor de trabe in qnv 
pneri et puellK sedentes impellnntor bnc et illnc. 
Vide Brand. 
CHI£V£, To thrive, to succeed. " Thoa'll niver cAine;" 
Aoy says " it chievet naught with him," tnaa achieve, 
per apharenn, or perhaps from the Fb. chevir, to 
obtain. 
CHIO, A quid of tobacco. 
CHIG, To chew. 
3, To ruminate nptm, as " Iv'e geen him summat 

CHILDER, Children. 

"Hence I praj God to remember towards jour chfUeriM." 
BrndfenTi LetL ISSft. 
" I wot that it was no ehylder f^ame." 

Tumat. at TMenham. 
CHILDERMAS, Innocent's Day. 
CHIMLEY, Chimney. 

" Her stool being placed next to the tMrnleg 
For she was cauld ft saw right dimlj." 

Pmmmik'i Poena, 
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CHIMLEY-PIECE, MuiteL 

CHIMLEY-NOOK, Chimney comer. 

CHIP, To crack u an egg before the protrusion of the 

young. 
CHIST, Chest. 

" When he could not finde them within the cAW." 

P. Haaan^$ Traiulat, of SvetoTma. 
CHITTERLINGS, The small guts minced and fried. 
Belo. SckgterHrtgh. Blount. 

" His wuped en hung o'er the stringB 
IVhich was but souse to Chillertingi." 

Hudtbrm. 
2. The raff or frill of a shirt. 

CHITTY-FACED, ) Baby-feced. Fa. chkke, ticcut, 
CHICHE-FACED, J arida* pne made. Skinner. 

Span, chico, parvum. Minthem. 
CHOP, To exchange. 

2. To meet by chance, imprmiso intervenire. Ainsnmrik. 
CHOP-IN, To put in, to introduce. 

" Here the lA. CardiiuU cA«pt in the example of 
Philip King of France." 

Kiiig Janut L ^ght iff King*. 

CHOPPED, p. pari, of chop. 

■' For ndcbit Juuo, the suld Satunuii f{et, 
Cheppii bj the shaft and fizit at the zet." 

D. rtrff. 304. 
"And some that wald have h;t his corpn in hy 
TenuB, his halj moder, cAappil ^ly." 

D. V. 327. 
CHOWL, The part under the lower jaw, from jotel. 
CHOWL-BAND, The strap of the bridle under the jaw. 
CHRIST-GROSS, The alphabet. The ancient horn- 
books having generally a cross before the first letter. 
2. The signature of one who cannot write. 
CHUCK, ) A hen. Belo. Imi/lceit, a diicken. Dr. 
CHUCKIE, i Jamietm. 
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3. A name of endearment. Wliat pronuM, chuck. 

Shaketpeare. 
CHUNTER, To complain, to mnrmnr. Sc. channer. 
According to Mr. WUbrakam, the Cheahire word i* 
chunner, whicli he derives from the A, S. Ceonian, 
obmurmurare. 
CHURCHILLED, H(^ed-name, probably from tbe 

Churchill family. 
CHURCHING, Tbankagiring after child-birth. It was 
tbe anient custom for the female retaining thanks' 
giving to be dressed in a white napkin. 

"IiCt not ibax while veil ajii thankless cAureUf^&i^it 
70U out, but join jour heart with the congn^tum, 
in the public joBjers for them, and afterwards Uunk 
God for his mercie to them and th^ children, de> 
raring his Ueaaing for both." 

Wm. HerberCi Cartfvl FaOer, ^. ICia 
CHURN-MILK, Butter milk. 

CHURN'SUPPERj Aa entertainment on finishing the 
harvest. fisiiG. kermite, a feast. Sc. kern, Qn. quern. 
CIRCUMBENDIBUS, A round-about way. 
CLAAS, Close, tight. 
CLAATH, Cloth. 
CLAES, Clothes. 

"O wrathfully he lea the bed 
And wrathfuUj bis claei on did." ■ 

Min$t.ofS.B. 
" The twa appear'd like Sisters twin 
, In featiure fbrm &, elaet." 

Bom't Bety Fair. 
CLAG, To Stick, to adhere. 
CLAGGY, Adhesive, clammy. 

GLAH, Adhesive matter, moisture. " Ise au of a clam." 
Bblg. klam. To draw c^m. To yield a viscous 
mattor from the teat after a certain period of gestatifm. 
This is spoken of a heifer that never had a calf. In 
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order to ascertain whether she be with calf, the fanner 
will try whether she draws chm or not, and if she does, 
he will cmifidently pronounce her to be with calf. 
CLAMBE, 1 
CLAM, 

" The fetail mimBtoure elam over the wallis there." 

D. Virg. p. 46. 
" Unloct'd the bam; cjom up the mow." 

A. Bamiag. 
"Thence to the circle of the moone she clambe." 

Speiuer F. Q 
"And mine onwit that ever I e/ami« so hie." 

Chaa. if an ^ V. 
" Elde clam toward the crop." 

P. Plan. Dob.patt. i. 
CLAM, To daub, to glew together ; to pinch. Goth. 
klamma. A. S. clamian, oblimare. 

" Clamour your toiiffueB and not n word more." 

Shakt. W. Tale, iv. 3. 
Should not this be clam your tongues ; that is, glew 
your tongues, or be silent ? When a person saya 
his tongue is clammed, he means his tongue is so 
parched that he is unable to articulate. When 
bells are at the height. Dr. JVarburltm remarks. It 
is called clamojo-ing them. To clamour or make a 
noise appears a strange mode of causing silence. 
Dr. Johnson's explanation of the word clamour is 
more in pcont, to cover the clapper with felt to 
hinder the sound. 

" Peace wilful boy or I wUl charm your tonge f ' (that 
is,! wiU compelljoai ailence, I will clam your tongue.") 
Shakt. a. VI. V. S. 
"Go to, eAoriB (dam) your tongue." 

OlMh, T. 2. 
" I will not cJarm (clam) my tongue, I am bound to speak." 
Charm may be more poetical, but clam is more ad rem. 
Cleave, to adhere, in its neuter sense, has the Sam 
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ragnificatioii as cleave, ia the Faalms, " faj tongnfl 
cleaveth ta the roof of my month.'' 
CLAM, To hanger, to starve, both in the active and 
nenter sense. Thus a peraou who had not a Buffident 
quantity of food allowed, would Bay, " Oo you mean 
to clam me to deeath." And in giving fodder to a 
cow, which she refoseB to eat, the keeper would Bay, 
" Eat fhat or ctam." 

" If je staj upon the heath 

Ye'll be choked and clammed to death." 

Clort't Pomt, p. 71. 
QOTH. klarnmen, to pinch. 
. CLAMMED, '] Starved with hunger. Under this word 
CLEMMED, J Ray says, by fanuDe the guts and 
bowels are, as it were, clammed or Btndc blether. 
Sometimes it aignifies thirsty. In Craven it is also as 
ctnnmon in the latter seikse as the former ; and a 
person coming to a house on a hot day, will say, " Can 
ye gi me ou^te to drink, for I's vara near clammed." 
"My entiuls are clammed with keepiiig a contmual bat." 
Rom, Aetor bg Mattmgtr. 
" Hard U the chtnce, when the valiaat must eat ther 
arms or ctem." 

Ben Jonmm. Set Todd. 
" Now bsrkea the wolfe against the full cheekt moone 
Now Ijons half eiammed entiaila roare for food." 

Manbm'i Worin, 1633. Brandt Pop. Antiq. 
CLAMMERSOME, Greedy, rapacious. 
CJjAMP, To tread heavily.- Sw. clampig. 
CLAMS, A kind of forceps or pincers, with long wooden 
handles, with which formers pull up thistles and other 
weeds. A very effective instiument also te ulence a 
noisy tongue. Bblo. kletnmen. 
CI-AP, To fimdle, to pat. 

2. To apply, " shoe clapped her kneaves to ber 
buggans." 
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Pope reads this clatp, wliidi Rilioit coarerta to clip, 

but there seems no doabt bat clap is the proper wcb^. 

" And cla;> tbdr fetoale jointB in stiff unwcdld;^ ■hub.'* 

Sh. Bich. II. iii 2. 

GLAF-CAKE, Cake made of oat, alias hawtr meal, 

rolled thin and baked hard. 
CLAP-BENNY, Infants, in the nurses arms, are fre- 
quently requested to clap-benpt/, i. e. to clap their 
little bands, the only means they have of expressing 
their prayera. Ibl. klapper, to clap, and bceiie, prayer. 
CLAPPER, The tongue, by a metaphor taken from the 
clapper of a belL 

" She has an ee, she haa but one 

The cat has twa, the very colom:, 
Five niflty teeth forbye a stump 
A dapper tongue wad cleave ■ miller." 

Bwn>. Sic a ffyi, ^. 
CLART, To daub with mad or dirt. S. O lorl. 
CLART, A flake of anow, especially when it is lai^ and 

sticks to the clothes. 
CLARTY, Dirty. 

CLASH, To dash or splash about from place to place. 
CLASHY, Wet and muddy, splashy, "froads vara 

clasky." 
CLAT, to tattle, to tell tales. 
CLAUCHT, Scratched, clawed. 

*' And some they clav/iht &. lapjnt in thare armet 
This quene, that foiinderant was for her amert harmes." 
D. Virg. p. 394. 

The COTTuption of this word seems generally appro- 
priated to the feet of birds or beasts, armed with 
claws or sharp nails, a lion, cat, hawk, &c. ; bnt 
when we speak of the claw or hoof of a cloven 
footed animal, or even of a dog, whose d&wa are 
not very sharp, we call it a clea, pronounced like 
most of the other dipthongs in two distinct sylla» 
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bles- Clamks is also used ia » burlesque sense, 
fta hands, as " keep thy clank* off me." 
CLAWER, Clover, pure Be^c- 

"Thej make it a piece of the ironder, that garden 
cUiver will hide the atalke, vlieii the aunne sheweth 

BaeathP- 103." 
CLEA, A daw. 

" His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing and ciogi (cleas) his beak." 

Sh.Cr^Y.*. 
" And as a cattle would ete fishes 
Without wetjng of his elett " 

Goewr Can fin. Amaal, 

See Stevens' note on this passage of Shakspeare. 
CLEA, One fiiurth part of a cow gait in ccmimon pas- 
tures, one clatt denoting a quarter. 
CLEAM, To spread or daub. 

2. Leaned, inclined. A. S. cbtmian. To daub with 
clammr, viscous matter, Qaz. Ano. oblinere- Skinner. 
Ray's example, " he cleamed butter to his bread," is 
applicable to Craven. 

3. To stick or adhere. " See how't bam cleams to't 

" And throw a candle eleaming in a cuned place." 

P. Pkm. pats, i, 

CLEANIN, IThe comings of the secandines. T&e 
CLEANSIN, I after birth of a cow. A. S. claess^iaa 

mundere. Dr. Jamiesmi'g Snpplemenl. 
CLEAP, To name or call. A. S. clypion. WicC/" uses 
cUpide, called: also 

" I am not to cUpt rightful men, but sinful men." 

WieRf. 
"And thou dudt tlepe his name Jhesu." 

" We sholde not cispie Imights yto." 

StsTymMt. 
CLEAPED, Called. A. S. clxoped. 
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"He had OS antique aUaiea teU 
A daughter eleaped DowsabeL" 

Draytet^i Pait. Sleneru. 

CL£AT, Butter bur. Tussilc^ petasites. Lin. Cheshire 
clot. 

" He had aj pricked as he wot wode 
A etole leaf he had laid under his bode." 

Cft™. C. Tides. 
CLECKING, Said of a fox, maris appetens. 
CLAD, \ Clad, clothed. Bblo. kledder. Isl. kkede, 
CLED, J vestia. " Hes weel fed and weel cled." 
" Howbrit that he maj be purelj eUi, 
'' And eitd into the spottlt linke'a hjde." 

D. V. 23 p. 
"la anj man weel cled." 

Romt. Bote. 
"And made the hoisea of the Sun to stay, 
To tb' end, the night should not irith cloud be eled."' 
Judith by da Bartai, Irandated by Hadtm, 

CLEG, A gad Sj, that species which is so troublesome 
to horses. Oitrus equi. Lin. 

" Hee earthlj dust to lothlj lice did chai^ 
And dim'd the aire with such a cloud so strange 
Of flies, grashoppers, hornets, degt and clocks 
That day and night thro' houses flee in flocks." 

JudUh hy Da Sarins, trantlated by Hudeott. 

CLEPT, CaDed. Ga. «t«XtnTa<, per apharisin and 
Apocopen, clept, 

" And aho was he ciipede and cald." 

P.PIpu. 
CLETCHT, A brood of chickens. Isl. klek-ia. 
CLETS AND SHIVS, Particles of husks in meal or grain. 
CLETHING, Clothing. 

" Also I wjl that Taj dai^hter Lore have a tyre tf 
double roses of perle, and Robert Fitzhugb, mj 
■on, • TjDge with a rel;ke of St Petre Anger, and 
G^ a p(UT of bedes of gold, and my servants taj 
eklhing." 
WUl 0/ Lady IVx-Hugh, UVJ. Dr. WML RkHmond. 
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CLICK, To enatdi, to seize. Gb. KKtwra. 
CLICK, AsDStcli. "Tliou'ainiss'd thy c&^it, lousy Dick." 
CLIM, To dimb, prat. clam. p. p. clum. A. S. cUman. 
" Then all the rest into their coches cUm." 

" CIt/m not over hie nor zit owerlaw to 1;^ cht." 

D. V. 271. 
CLIMMIN, CUmbing. 

" Ne cannot e/imioi over m hirii s gtile." 

CAau. S. T. 
CLINO, To sbrinlc, to be thin and emaciated fi)r want 

of ibod, mostly applied to cattle, half iamished. 
CLINKER, A smart heavy blow with the fist 
CLIP, To cut. 

" And Blee|nng in her bame upon a day 
She made to clippe or ahere his hem away." 

Chaaeer. 
2. To shear eheep. 
CLIP, *. The quantity of wool shorn in one year. 

" We've a good clip." 
CLIP, tt. n. To shorten. " The days begin to c/rp." "To 
clip the King's English." To speak affectedly or 
broken, alias cointpt language. 
CLIP, To embrace. A. S. clyppan amplecti. 

" To whom whanne Paul cam doun be lai on bim and 
biclippide an seide, nyle ^le be troubled, tar his 
soule ia in hjm." 

jicu XX. a^lif. 
CLIPPING, Embracing. 

" Then worries he his daughter with clipphtff her." 

Sk. JFiiti. T. Y. 2. 
CLIPPING, Shearing. 

" For cfypppiff jrxuii. weddere viiirf." 

H. Ld. Cliff. HouieMd Boooic, Idl& 
CLIPT, Shorn. 

" With ane mutt twinter achepe ssntTn in fere 
Quhais woU or Qds was never depil with schere." 

n. Virg. iv. 13. 

CLIT-CLAT, A talkative person, to whom a secret 

cannot be safely trusted. A very common reduplication. 
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CLOCK, To make a noise like a hen. Tkct. tluck- 

i^ne. This noise is made when she has laid her 

Iqfler e^s, and wishes to sit, not to hatch, as observed 

by Dr. Wilbrn. 

CLOCK-DRESSING, A mode of obtaining liqnor on 

fictitious pretences, the same aa thoding, which see. 
CLOD, To throw stones. 

CLOD-HOPPER, A k>w peasant, not a thick skull, as 
explfuned by Todd. 

" Jack, are je turned cladJiopper st kst t" 

St. Rotum'a Well, lit vol. p. 269, 
"Aelod you'sbaU be called, to let no music go ifore 
TOUT child to Church." 

Ben JojuoaU Tale of a Tub. Brand'* Pop. jinHq. 
CLOG, To cloy, to satiate. 

CLOOGY, Heavy, &t, " shoe's a feafiil cloggy beast." 
CLOGSOME, Deep, dirty, adhesive. 
CLOIS, Close. Also an adjective. 
CLOMBE, >„_ , ,. . 
CLUM, }P««-«f<J™»>. 

"Tho to tier ready steeds they ehmbe full lij^t." 

Spent. F. Q. 
" Who tilam6« an hundied ivory itairs flnt told." 

Fairfax Tiato. 

CLOMP, To make a noise. Bblo. klonvpen. 

CLOMPERTON, A person who walks heavily. 

CLOSE-BED, A shut-up bed. 

CLOT, To spread dung or earth, or to pulverize the clods 
in the operation of fallowing. Latimer has the word 
in this sense in the following passage. Applying 
these various agricultural operations, in a spiritual 
sense, to God's husbandry, he remarks, " that the 
preacher's work among his flock consists in new 
weeding them by telling them of their iaults, then 
cbaing them by breaking their stony hearts." — 
Lai. Strm. p. 42. 
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CLOT, Clod. 

" When the earth f^weth into hardenei and the clola 
are &st together." 

Job. xzxriiL 38. Certtva Edit 1562. 
CLOT-HEAD, A dod-pate, a blockhead. 
CLOUD-BERRY, 1 „ , ^ 
KNOUT-BERRY, / ""^ cham^moms. 

CLOUTER.}-* '•'*"^' " ^^ **"*"• 

"And so there goth, 
Betwene them both. 
Many a lusty eloui." 

Sir Thomai Moore. 
" Bobs party caui'd a general route 
Foul play or &ir, kick, cufT and chut." 

Magiu't SHIer Gsn. Dr. Jam, 
3. A rag. " There's more clout than dinner," more 
shew than substance. Mr. Todd has got the verb 
though not this Babstantire. 
CLOUT, To shake, to beat. 

CLOUTS, Plates of iron used about carts, from the 
barbarous Lat. clula. 

" Let cart be wet searched without and within 
Wei clauled and greased, yer hay time begin," 

Tutttr. 
CLOW, A floodgate. Lat. claudo. per apocopen. 
CLOW, To work hard, to do any thing with might and 
main. Miege, under the article claw, has a similar 
phrase. " I clam'd it off to day," that is, I wmked 
very hard. J'ai bien travaiUe adjoind' huL 
CLOWSOME, Soft, clammy, said of pastry which is not 

sufficiently baked, and sticks to the teeth. 
CLUM, Daubed. 
CLUM, p. p. ofdimb. 

" Hi^, hi^ hod Phebun clum the lift 
And reach'd hia Northern tour." 

A, Seotft Potmt. Dr. Jtm . 
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CLUMPST, Benumbed with cold. 

I .. " Eet this wheD je faungreth 
Othr weime thou chmteit &a cold." 
P.Ptou. 
CLUNG, Hungry or empty, emaciated. la Gas. Ang. 
and otlier Etymologic^ Dictionaries, it is derived 
from the A> 8. clingan, to stick feat to ; and it is a 
common saying in Craven of a beast in tbis state, that 
the belly clings or sticks to tbe back. Ray in his 
Northern words says, that it is usually applied to any 
thing that is shrivelled or.sbmnk up. 
"TiU Ikmiue oRng thee." 

Sh(Uti. MaOelh, v. 6. 
2. Danbed. 
3< Closed up. See fanned. 
CLUNGD, Stopped. 

" Thej open -thdr guts, which otherwise were elangid 
and growne b^^ether." 

Pm. Hailaturt PUnie. 
CLUNGY, Adhesive. A. S. iUngan. 
CLUNTER, In disorder, confusion, Bblo. klonter. 
CLUNTERLY, Clumsy, clownish. " A great c/woienfy 

fellow." Un homme groasier. Ci^g. 
CLUTHER, ■» In heaps. Wbmh, confer. In Miege 
CLUTTERS, J a great duller, " une grande/oule." 
"But phiz and crack, upo' the bent 
The whigs cam on in clulhert." 

Davidton'i Seaaont. Dr. Jamunm'i Sup. 
CLUTHER, To collect tt^ther. 

"It the sshes on the herth do clodder' together of 

themselves, it is a sign of rain." 
IVikfitrd on ATofuni/ Secrete, p. 12a FW» ArafuT* 
Pi^ Antiq. 2d vol. p. 500. 
CNAO, A knott- Nodus arboria. Junius. 
CO-ALSj Coals. In the Southern part of this Deanery 
they are pronounced coils, ao ia generally converted 
to m, aaJbaUifoiU, co-alt, coilt. 
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COAT, The hair of cattle or wool of sheep. Hence we 
hear it add of a cow, " she's a good coated an." This, 
among grazieTs, is always accounted a good criteriwi of 
&ttening well. "To cast the coat," is to lose or quit 
the hair. 

COATE, ) House w cottage. A. S. cote. Ga. xoirn. 

COTE, ) cubile. Mituhen>. 

" No sooner aat he fbote within the late deformed eole 
But thattbefonnalchaiige of things hiewoDd'ringejesdidnote.'' 
fTamer, Albim'i Bng. Todd. 
It is commonly used as a abed. 

COBBLE, A globular stone. 

COBBLE, II. To throw stones. 



COBBY, \„., ,. , 
COCKET,/^™^'^^^y- 



COB-COAL, A k^e coal. 

COB, Chief, conqueror. " He'est co& on em au." 

COB-NUT, A childish game with nuts. A. S. ioppe 

apex. Belo. top-not, mat capitalis. Minshew. 
COCK, To vtalk lightly or nimbly about, applied to a 

child. 
COCK, A piece of iron with several notches fixed at the 

end of tbe plough-beam, by which the plough is 

regulated. 
COCK-OTH-MIDDEN, A presumptuous feUow in his 

own little circle. 
COCK-A LEGS, " To ride coci-a &g^*," is to ride astride 

on the shoulders of another. 
COCK-0-MY-THUMB, A little diminutive peraon. 
COCKER, Toihdulge. Welsh, cocru. 

" I hare not been cockered in wantonness." 

Quanfin Dtimiard, 2d vol. p. 67. 
Dr. Johnson derives this word from Fb. coquelmer. 
COCKERS, Gaiters. 

" I*te fiw my (NwA*r«i" 
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COCKIN 1 

CnCKV ' f ^^' '"^*'™ ; " " '^"'^ cockin fcUow." 

COCK£RINO, Indulging. 

" The eociering of parent! ii the rerj CMue tbat diTOt 
children come to the gaUows." 

Commmlary on Fnm. xxUi. U, bg P. M. 1696. 
COCKET, Lively, cheerful. This word u generally 

applied to a person recovering from sli^ess. 
COCK-EY£, A squinting with one eye. 
COCKINS, Coct-fighting. 

COCKLES-O'-TH'-HEART, Qa. Stomach. " A sope 
o' Gin will warm't cockles o' yan'» heaH." Grose has a 
umilar expression in his Classical Dictionary. It re- 
mains to be explained what the cockles of the heart are. 
" Don't the cockles of jour heart r^tuce P" 

Abiol. 
COCK-LOFT, A burlesque denomination of the brain-pan. 
COCKLETY, \ Unsteady, tottering. " What a cocklin 
COCKLIN, r waw thou's belt." 
COD-BAIT, A caddis or cad bail ; a small insect enve- 
loped in a sheath lying at the bottom of the water, 
which is food for fish. A larva, a species of Fhryganea. 
Dr. Jamieson's Supplement. 
CODDLE, To indulge with warmth. Fa. cadeler, to 

treat tenderly. Todd. Qu- to supply with caudie ? 
CODDLE-UP, To recmit, to invigorate. 
CODDY-FOAL, A duldisb name of a young foal, pro- 
bably a diminntiTe of colt. 
CODGER, A mean, covettms person. Span, coger. 

Minshew, vide Todd. 
CODLINS, Limestones, partially btunt. 
COIL, Noise. " There's a girt coil to n^ht." Tbut. 
ioUern. Sh. Much ado, 3[c. iii. 3. 

" What a loud cM he kept. 

He only ain^ng while the other wepL" 

Charm and mn^piu, T. Htpuwd. 
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COIT, A coat. 

" His te^te pcdrsand, lai bii annout Ijcbt, 
And eik his eoit of goldin thiedis bricht 

D.Pirff.p.U9. 
COKEj The core of an apple. 
COLD, " To catch cold by lying in bed bBrefbot," is said 

of one who is extremely careful of himself. 
COLD, Could. The pronnndation of this word is nearly 
obsolete. 

" Nerertheleste, becauBe God and good will hath bo 
jmned fou uid me K^ether, as werniut not only bee 
the one a comforth to the other in Bomnre, but also 
partakers together in BnjjoTeilmMnDt but declare 
unto yovr what juat cause I think we both have of 
ccoofbrth and gladnesse bj that God hath so gra- 
douBl; dealte with ua aa he hath." 

n. Mkaat't Letter fo Ait tVifi on A* 
Death qfOuirCiiU. 
COLD-FIRE, Fuel made ready &« lighting. 
COLD-COMFORT, Any thing said or done to disappdnt 
OUT hopes or aggravate car sorrows- 

TALIIN* (■^^'"""''g "Iwwt i^y* Bblg. jW. 
COLLOCK, A pail with (me handle: a great pi^in. 

Rag and Bailey, havsteUum. Holycdce. 
COLLAR-BEAM, The upper beam of a ham. Moot't 

Suff. Words. 
COLLOGUE, To whisper or to plot together. coBaqmor. 
COLLOP, A slice of meat. Ob. xoXeCot, offula. Skinner. 
Old Fb. c<Jp. To cat ofF, Todd. " To cnt into cot- 
lopt," is a most violent castigation. 

" Had je not better that the DoUoppa 
Had long mnce cut je into eoOopt." 

Maro, 109. 
COLLOP-MONDAY, The day preceding Shrove Tue»< 
day, on which it is usual here to dine on eggs 
and Gollops. On this day the children of the'pocn- 
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generally go fnnn house to hooaej to beg coUops of 
theit richer nelghlxmrs. 
COLT-ALE, ) Ale claimed as a perqaidte by the black- 
COUT-ALE, ) amitb on shoeing a horse {<a the first 
time. " To ahoe the colt" is also a quaint expression 
of demanding a contribution from a person on his first 
introduction to any office or employment. 
COM, y^^ , 

" And cane and asked cause and why 
They rongen were « stately." 

Chaue, Dream, 
Leland nses the pnet. cam. 

« And or evet I earn to Weat Tanfleld." 
COMEj Also denotes the future, as "Monday come a 
se'nnight." 

" To morrow oom* never. 

When two Sundays eotne tof^ether." 

Far'a Book of Marlin-i. Vide (TiffiroAom. 
COMED, p. part, of come. 

" The tone of only Fader bliss, 
Nout shapen ue made, but Immed is." 

MS. ArOig. Bod. Bicket 
" This meiaory I gladly use of yourgoodnesse, which 
hath privately comed to me." 

Bager AtchmiCt teller ta Lord CAonneSar. 
COME-THV-WAYS-Wr-THE, Come forwards. 
" Then off again they bravely come their aagei." 

Panarctai tranihled by S^veiler, 

COMELINGS, Strangers. This word is not now used 
withoDt the preposition ortl, but I do not find that 
WicUf ever adds the preposition. 

** The parties of libie that is above Cyrenen, and 
eomtiingit Romayns, Slc we hau herd hem spekynge 
in our langagis the greet thingis of God." 

"A comfynge of another lend." 

Trenita. 
We generally say out-comelingt, Tjiut. ankomling. 
o2 
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COME, To curdle, to coagulate, as milk sfter receiTing 
the rennet. 

COMB-THANKS, To give thanks. " Well come you 
uaa thanks for jmu pains." 

COME-AOAIN, To appear after death. 

COMING-ROUND, Bccorering from sickness. 

3. Returning to terms of reconciliation. 

COMINQS, The epronts of barley in process of ferment- 
ation for malt. Jsv. kama, germtnare. Dr. Jatmeton. 

COMMANDIMENTS, Commandments. 

COMMEN, Coming. 

" And puEmg little further eomunen were. 
Where tbey k stately palace did behold." 

COMPETE, To come in competition, hence cranpetitor. 
This wwd is seld<nu used in Craven ; 'tis of Scottish 



COMPLIN, Impertinent. Ger». campeit, to contend. . 
CON, To fillip with the finger and thumb. 
CON, To acknowledge thanks, used by Shakspeare. 
" I con him no thanks for't." 

" Do M> tberdn that I may eon jou thanke." 

Fregsart'i Crongcle. 
CON, t To leam, to know. " Hesto conned thy 
CONNE, J lesson?" A. S. connan, cogruacere. 
" And to have vonde aa *e11 or better, 
Peraunter either art or letter." 

Chaac. Dttlchettt. 
"And pliud thraeon for well that skiD he eond." 

Speneer. 
" Set in a note book, leam'd and oonn'd bj rote." 

Sh. Jui. Cat. iv. 3. 
CON, A searching mode of knowing whether a hen is 

withe^. 
CONNER, Reader. 
CONNY, Fid. Canny. 
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CONSATB, To imagine, to fancy. 

C0N8ATE, Fancy, opinion. "I've nobbut an ill comate 
on him." " HeB a feafol contale of hissel." " To be 
out of contate with," is to be prejudiced against a 
person ; also be disgusted with. 

" Neptune (quod she) the fell ire and cotuata of 
Queene Juno." 

A r. 164 p. 
CONSTER, To construe, to comprehend. 

" With that she drew out her Fetrarke, requeatinf^ him 
to eomtir her a Icshhi-" 

LnUit Bphuti. 
It is also used in a sense of discriminating, as 
" I cannot cotuter bim." 
CONSTANT, The adjective used as a Bubstantire; 

"^e did it wi' a comtant," or constantly. 
CONTRARY, To contradict ; to act in opposition. The 
penult is pronounced long, as well as the adjective 
contrary. 

" You muat beware, howsoever 70U do, that jou do not 
con/rfiry the king." 

Latttner't Senaoru. 
" In tU the court ne was ther wif nor maid, 
Ne widewa, that evntraii^ that he aside." 

CAoB. Wife^fBaUL 
** Had &Iaelv thnut upon contrary feet " 

Sh.S.Jolm. 
" In fbrae therefore and in mnfrare roj mind." 

D. VWg, p. 44. 
" Least com be destroyed contrary to right. 
By hogs or by cattle, by day or by night." 

TWwr. 
"Thus, quite eonlrSrs to the law, 
My hurt they do procure." 

n. cxix.se. V.StmMd. 
CONTRIVED, " la-contrived," perverse, peevish. 

" He's an ill'Conlrived bam." 
COOL, Coil, which see. 
COOBDE, A cord. 
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COPE, A custom or tribute of aixpence due to the Lord 
of the Manor for each piece of lead mnelted at hia mill, 
independent of every sixth piece (paid by the miners 
to the Lord), of lead raised within the manor. 
" EgretB and r^reaa to the king's hi^waj. 
The toinera have, and lot and eope thej paj." 

SWanlew'l TreaHte on iAg Mini. Fid. Cunninjf- 
han't Late Dielionarj/. 

COPPET, Sancy, impudent, heady ; from cop, the head. 
COPPIN, A piece of worsted, &C. taken fixim the 

spindle. Wklrh, copj/n. 
COPT, Convex. 

" Copp'd hjlla towards bearen.** 

SA. Periclet, 1 1. 
CORP, A baaket. Belg. corf. Lat. cophiaut. 

"Thei token the relefia of broken gobetii twelve 
eqfynifuL" 

Wicltf, MaO. xiv. 

Though these words are somewhat dissimilar, they 
may spring from the same root. 
CORN, Oats; "gee my horse a feed o' com." "Can't 
carry cam;" this expression is applied to one who is 
too much elated by prosperity. 
CORN, A com of salt, a pepper com, a grain of salt. 
Grain de sel, brin de sd. Cotgrave. Probably from 
the verb to season with salt, to com, hence corned, that 
is, salted beef. 

" That art which hath reckoned how many eornet of 
sand would make up a world, could more easily com- 
pute, how many drops of water would make up 

aUhop Hall, 139. 
CORN-CRAKE, Land-rail or Daker hen. 
COS, 1-- 

coz,}^«"^- 

COST, "More cost than worship," t. e. more expense and 
trouble than the acquisition is worth. 
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COSTRIL, A small barreL It was fonnerly uwd here 
instead of a bottle, by labouiera who took milk and 
beer in it. It is also called a stoop, containing, 
according to Bailey, two qnarts. See Tim Bobbin. 

COTj A man who is fond of cooking tta himself. 

POTP 1 

rnftTr' i ^ ^^ge, a cottage. A. 8. cole. Skinner. 

3. A hovel, a fold, a pig cote. Welsh, ctnL 
COTT, A fieece of wool matted tt^ether. These are 
sometimes dyed and converted into matts. Cornell 
calls it B, cole, which is a kind of refuse wool clnng 
or clotted together. 
COTTERD, Entangled, coA-hair'd, like a wild colt. 
It is applied to blood when coagnlated ; and also to 
rocks, when the strata are twisted and irregular. 
COTTERILL, An iron pin to secure the ferel, a different 
signification given by Ray. When used in the plural 
it is a droll expression fw money, as " Hes'to onny 
adteriU i'thy pocket." 
COUD, \ 
CAUD, . 
COUD-TOGITHER, Collected. 

COUD, " To flsy't coud off," is to make a liquid luke-warm. 
COUP, Cough. " A kirk-garth cmf is a cough which 
is likely, in a short time, to consign its victim to the 
ehorch yard. 
COUK, The core of an apple. 
COUKS, Small cinders, cokes. 
" Bind fiwt hia corky arm." 

Sh. Lear, iv. ^. 
This passage would be no leas forcible by the insertion 
of cimky for corky, denoting the dry, husky, 
withered state of the arm. Of the same significa- 
tion as that in the Psalms, " My bones are burnt 
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op as a fire brand." In tlie more Nortbera Conntiei, 
acowdisg to Grote, couki are now called corkt. 
COUL, ) To rake or scrape together, to dean roads. In 
COW, ) the prKt. comd. 

"All that icb wiite wickede b; ev'rj of cure coveat 
Ich Bowwk it up in our cloutre." 

P, Pbm. pau 7. 
COUL-RAKE, 1 , 
COW-RAKE, j A scraper. 
COUM, A valley. Welsh, cnm. 

" ZiOitdar thai N ile rudiing &om rocker ciMnt 
Or then Encelade.irbeii he shakes his toomb." 



COUNSEL, To gain the affections, " he has counuUed 

her at last." 
COUNTRY-SIDE, Neighbonrhood in a hUlf district. 
" He fled the coualiy-Me altogether." 

SL Bonm't WeU, \tl. voL page 95. 
"And shook baith meiUe coni and bear 
And k^ the eountiTi-Me in fear." 
COUNTRYFIED, Rustical, clownish. 
COUP, To exchange. Belg. koop, a sale. Goth. 

hmpan. 
COUP. An exchange, "naa foir coup." In Scotland 

horse-dealers are called horse-couper^. 
COUP, A cart, the sides of which are made of boards, 
not of stares. 

" The deponent saitb, that in resoitinf; to the nid 
monosteij, he hath divers times seen thirty or fbrtj 
carriages called eoupt of the tenants of the sud manor, 
at one time, in vhich they did take and cany certain 
worthing or dung &om the sud monastery, and 
bestolred it m their own &rm holds." 

Dr. WhUiAer Far. o/DaUon. 
COUPLING, The junction of the bones. 

" Herdng his rybtus throw at the ilk part 
Quhare been the cupling of the lig bone." 

D. Vire.329. 
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COUSIN-BETTY, A deranged woman. Coudn Tominy 

is applied to a man in that melancholy situation. 
C0UTER,1_ „ f , V 

COOTER, / ^^ '^'^^^ "^^ * P^'*'^^- 
COVE, A cave. A. S. cofa or mfe, antrum, fovia. 
COVER, Recover. 
COW, To scrape. See coul. 
COWABSE, Coarse. 
COW-BERRIES, Red whoitle berries. Faccineum 

VilU-idaa, Linn. 
COWERS, Stoops, bends, squats. It. c&vare. Fit. 
courber. 

" The splitting rocks ceuvT'd in the sinking sands." 

SA.2i(;i,ff. VI.iii.2. 
COW-JOCKEY, A beast dealer. 

COW-LADY, > A beaatiiiil small scarlet beetle with 
LADY-BIRD,/ black spots. Coccinella-bi-puncta, 
or teptem punctata. Linn, It is also called Lady-Cotn. 
InFranceit has thenameof 6efea i)tru, Vache a Dieu, 
and bSte de la Vierge, in which, as well as in our name 
of this beaatifiil though diminutive insect, there seems 
to be a reference to some superstition of which I have 
met with no account. 

" Lady-Urd, ladg.Hrd, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children do roam." 
COWL, A circular swelling on the head, occasioned by a 

blow. SwED. kuU. 

COW-PRESS, \ A lever, from Fr. prise and Enq. crowt 

COW-PRISE, J a purchase by the crow. Seepurchate. 

COW-SHUT, A wood pigeon. A. S. cuMceate, from cute, 

chaste, from the conjugal fidelity of the bird. Bblo. 

kuysk^l. Enq. coo and shout, coo-skout. 

" The kaaiehot croudis and pykkis on the rite." 

n. Vwg. ProL 121A B. 
"While thro the braes the ciu&al croods 
Wi waiita cry." 
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COW-SHARD, -1 

COW-SHEARD, J 

COW-SHARN, L , . „ It 

COW-CLAP. >Cowdang. A. S. ^«,r«. Isl.*W«. 

COW-SKARN, \ 
COWS' BASINS, J 

COWS, Fine palTerized ore tbat comes from fitnner 
wasbiiigs and caught in pools made for that parpose. 
In Cornwall and in Derbyshire it is called tUme ore. 
CRAALIN, Crawling. 

" Ten thousand snakes erailing about hia bed." 

Spcuer. Firg. GnaL 

CRAAP, Crept. 

CRACK, To cracls or restrain, when applied to a dog. 

CRACK, To boast. 

"Audio set the Bonue to impugne tlie Father, but you 
must also cralie of it" 

Dial, httineen a Priett and a Papitl. 
" Tho' all the world ahould crake their dutj to jou." 

Sh. H. VIIL iiL 2. 
CRACK, To crack as milk, to curdle iu bculing; also 
when milk and cream are kept too long in warm weather. 
CRACK, In a tric^, immediately. 

" Then &om the hedge, he in a ermk 
Bringa a tough willow with him back." 

TimBebiin. 

CRACKS, Boastings, " vain glorious cmief," Spenser. 
It is also used in the Homilies. 

"Thereby it aiiseth, that some men make thdr 
eratkt that thej, maugre all men's beads have found 
puTgatoiy." 

Latimer't SenaoM. 

2. News, " what craci* ?" Brockelt. 

3. " Xaa girt cracks," nothing to boast of. 
CRADLE, " To be rocked iu a stone cradle," an odd 

expression applied to a dnil, half witted person. An 
ingenious friend has referred me to a parallel passage 
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in Homer, "the putting on a atone cloak," Xdiyov 

loao -j^iToiva, i. e. being either stoned to death or buried. 

CRAKE, A crow, as black as a crake, hence crake berries, 

the fruit of the empetrum nigrum. 
CRAMMLB, To walk lamely or stifly ; from cramp, or 

Fr. crampe. 
CRANCHIN, Crackling, to grind the teeth." 
" To cntneltai ua and alt our kind." 

P.Pbm. 
2. To make a crackling noise under the feet, as breaking 

ice, frozen grass, &c> 
CRANKLE, Weak, shattered. 
CRANKS, " Cranks and hods," pains and aches. 
CRAP, Prfflt. of creep. 

" The uncouth died into tbcdr lar^tis erap." 

D. Vlrg. 46 p. 

CRAPS, The refuse of the fat of pigs, after being 

thoroughly melted and drained from the lard. These, 

after the operation, are crisp, and are eaten in the farm 

houses and cottages in Craven, called tallow crapt, 

CRATCH, A frame of wood to lay sheep upon during 

the operation of greasing, &c 
2. A pot cratch. 
CRATE, A wicker basket. Lat. crates. Belq. kralte, 

a pot crate. 
CRAW, To crow. 
CRAW, A crow. 

" With ane fbule lait, ala blak as ony crow." 

D. Virg,\np. 
CRAW-FEET, See crom feet. 
CRAW-OUR, To tyrannize, to triumph." 

" Then gan the villein him to oTer-mvn"." 

Spent. F. Q. 
CRAWL, In the following and similar expressions it 
signifies to abound. "He cratoU wi lice," "the 
bed crawls wi fleas." 
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CRAZY, Infirm, "my good man's oad and crusj." 
" Bang both old and croma." 

Jupiter and Cupid. T. Hej/uood, 

CRAZIES, " Cramps and crazie*," acbes end pains and 

infinnities- 
CRAZLED, Jnst congealed; "t'watter's nobbnd just 

crazed our." 
CREAM, To Arotb, to mantle. 

CRECKET, A little Bto«d. Fb. criquet, a little mean pony. 
CREE, To seethe, hence creed rice. 
CREEL, An ozier basket. 

*< tiait credit up the flowre i^poetiy.'* 

D. Firg. ProL Iv. Bk. 
" Ane pair of cdl ereUt bare." 

Wf/ntaun. Dr. Jam. 
N. B. The verb derived fcota the substantive is nsed 
by Dauglat. 
CREEPINS, Chastisement. " I'll gi the thee creepiiu." 
CRUITIN, Recruiting, recovering from sicknesa, derived 
from recruit, Creuten is also used in the same sense. 
Up is frequently added to it; "as I thinl as how 
t'-lad'll creuten up ageean." 
CRIB, To steal, to purloin. 

" May I be bang'd b; some beU-rope 
If e'er I eribb'd in ounce of nap." 

Qua Grmu, p. 77. 
CRIB-BITER, A hoise that bites his manger and draws 

in his breath instead of eating his food. 
CRIPPLE-HOLE, A hole made in a wall for the paa- 
s^^ of sheep from one field to another, a creeping-hole. 
A. S. crypel. 
CROB, To tyrannize, to crow or triumph over mie. 
CROCK, An old ewe. In Scottish crok, an ewe that has 
given over bearing. Dr. Jamiaon. This words occurs 
in Lord H. CUfor^s MSS. Houtehold BaA. 
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" The captidnB gear was all new bought 
Wi cuh hii ht^ and eroekt hsd brought 
And ewea milk cheese bemdea." 
Linloua Green. Vide Dr. Jamieion'i Hupphaeni. 
CROCKES, Two crooked timbers, of a natural bend, 
forming s Gothic arch. They generally rest on large 
blocks of atone- Many roofs of this construction are 
still remaining in ancient farm-houses and barns. 
Su. G. iroi. 

" Strive not as doth a erodie with a wall." 

I know many instances where the declining cracke 
has pushed out the wall &om the perpendicular. 
CROM, To cram, to crowd. 
CROMMED, Crammed. 

" With boxes enmrnei fiill of lies." 

Chaucer. HmneifPame, . 
CRONK, To croak like a frog or raren. " A crotildn taad ;" 
a croaking toad. 

2. To perch. 

CROOK, The crxch in the neck ; a painful stiffness, the 
effect of cold. 

3. Sheep are frequently attacked with a disease called 
the crook, both in their necks and limbs, so that their 
heads are drawn on one side. 

3. A chain, suspended in the chimney for hanging boilei^ 
(m. This is terminated by a hook for the purpose of 
raising or lowering the boilera- 

4. A large bend or curvature of a river. 

" Bathes some bir garden with her winding orDob." 

Sibiett^'t Trans, of Zlu Bartas, p. 65. 
CROOEEN, To bend, to turn any thing out of a 

right line. 
CROOKS AND BANDS, The hinges and iron braces 
of a door. Sec door-ckeeks. 
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CROON, > To roar like a bull. Bklo> kreunat. A. S. 

CRUNE, ) runian. Lat. grunnio. It seems to have 

some affinity to the old word crool, to growl or matter, 

and to crotfn, as tLe fallow deei in rutting time.^ 

Vide Cf^g. reer. 

" Can all redd^ with homes cmyn and put 

And ecmp and scatter the soft sand with his fiit.'* 

D. Virg. 300 
" The eroonm Ide the bjre drew niffh." 

WiMer Kelpie. Dr. JanUtoa. 
" She can o'ercast the night, and cloud the moon, 
And nuke the dels obedient to her enme." 

GtnUt Shephtrd. 
" NoiT CUnkembell, wi lattlin tow, 

Bf^ina to yoj and eroon. 
Some swB^ei home, the best they daw. 
Some wait the afternoon." 

BumU Holf Friar. 
CROOPY, Hoarse. From Fb. croupe, a complaint in the 

throat, in which a rattling noise is heard. 
CROOT, To murmur, to grumble. 

CROP OUT, A vein of ore b said to crop-out, when 
it appears (m the surface ; it is syaonymons with 
hreck-out. 
CROPPEN, p. p. of creep. 

" Sire, I release thee thy thousand pound, 
As thou, right now, wu eropen out of ground." 

Chaucer F. Tale. 

" After inflrmitie and coldnesae hare crapen into the 

church, then shall Godredouble his former plagues." 

Kmg Jamei on Bevtla t iai u . 

" Thus causeless had eroppen Into jou." 

Chaueer TVo. and Cm. 
" They are not eropin upon ua without knawledge 
and finrsight." 

J. Knox'i Letter to hit Wj/Je. 
CROSS, " I've neither cross nor ooin ;" that is, no money 
at all ; an expresBion equivalent with "cross nor ^nle," 
" je n'ay croix ny pile." Cotg. 
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CROSS-MOROANED, Peevish, iU-natared. 
CROSS-PATCH, A peeviBh child. 
" Tbe pateh is Idiid eaou^." 

Shalti. 
CROSS-VEIN, One vein of ore croesing another at 

right angles. 
CROWDY, 1 Meal and water, sometimes mixed with 
CROODY, J milk ; almost forgotten here. 
CROW.BERRY, A small black berry on tbe moon, less 

than the whortle berry. Empetmm nigt-um. Lin. 
CROWNER, Coroner, derived from the English crown, 
rather than from the Latin corona, 
" la this kv ? 
Aj maiTj in it, eroumert queat law." 

Shdkspeare, Hamltl. 
CROWSE, Brisk, lively. 

"As cnnoMaaauew washeii louse." 
Jtay. 
CROWS'-FEET,\Deep wrinkles on the temples, at the 
CRAW-FEET, J corners of the eyes, which are com- 
pared to crows'-feet, and arc supposed to make their 
appearance, in general, at the age of forty. 
" The Singes foole ia want to crie aloud 
'When that he thinketb that a iromBn berith her bie 
So long mote je liven, and all proud 
Till croaet-fett groweu under jour eie 1" 

Tro. and Cres. Chaucer. 

This word, with the same authority, I had prepared 
for the press bef<nre I saw Mr. Todd't second 
edition of Johnson. 
3. Wild hyacinth. 
CRUD, Curd, by metathesis. 

" Thou hast put me ti^ther, as it were milke ; and 
hardened me, to ervddei like chese." 

PrimeT of Hmry VIII. MDXLVI. and in 
Geneva Edit. 1B62. 
" Thou mad'at mee chere aa crud became." 

Jab tg </. Suhttltr, 
CRUDDLE, To curdle. 
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Baeon'a Nat. Hittory. 
2. . To crowd or haddle tc^tlier. 

CRUMS, " To pick up Ua crrnng," to recover from sick- 
ness ; retnplumer. Colg. 
CRUMPY, Short, britUe. 

CRY, The giriiig month or the music of hoonda. Dr. John- 
ton, and the rarioua commentators on Sbalcspeare, 
produce authorities to prove, that cry means a pack of 
hounds, though the very example produced militates 
against such a siippo»tion. They give metonymicaily 
the effect for the cause. We say the dogs, or the pack, 
are in fnll cry. 

-■ — —.■ .." A cry more tuneable 

Was never bearken'd to or heard with horn." 

Shaki. Mid. If. D. 

The ignorance of the learned commentators on eucli a 

subject is very pardonable- They were probably 

like the &iend of Sir Roger de Coverley, who 

could not hear the music for those cursed hounds. 

CRYING-OUT, An accoachment; in Northumberland 

groaning. 
CRYZOM, Weakly. 

CUCKOO-SPICE, Wood sorrel- OxalU ac^otella. Lvm. 
CUCKOO-SPIT, 1 A frothy matter, commonlyin firing, 
CLEOO-SPIT, f adhering to the branches and 
leaves of plants, and vulgarly supposed to he the 
spittle of the cuckoo- This is discharged from the 
bodies of the larve or grubs of the black-headed frc^- 
hopper. Cicada tpumaria, Linn, in the midst of which 
they reside, to defend themselves trojn stronger insects, 
which might otherwise prey upon them, or to protect 
them from the scorching beams of the son. If this 
froth be removed, the grub will soon emit a fresh 
quantity, which again hides it bom obs^vation. 
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Toad-spit is another name common in Craven for the 
foam, from a vnlgar notion, that it is the aalira of 
' that animal. 

CUCKOO-TIME, Spring. 
CUDDLE, To embrace. 
CUDDY, A corruption of Cathbert 
CULLAVINE, Columbine. 

CULVERT, A drain or a small arch. Qu. Belo. M, 
a circle or arcb and Latin verto, to turn, or from the 
Old English word culvert, ia culvers, a dove, the 
opening resembling a pigeon hole. These are some- 
times made under a road as a passage of commimicBtion 
between two fields. A. S. cutfer. 
" Com that the cuker eat." 

F.Ploa. 
" Bif^t as the lambe that of the wolfe la bitten, 
Oi aa the cxUver, that of the ^le is sniitten." 

Chaucer Leg. of G. Wvmmu 
"And he tumede upso doirn the bourdia of changeria 
and the changeris of men that soulden cvlvene." 

MaU. xxi. Wu^. 
CUPBOARD, My belly cries cupboard, an old proverb 

for being very hungry. 
CUNLIFF, ) 
CUNDIE, [a conduit. 
CUNDITH,) 

" I mind whan ndghbour Hewie's sheep 
Thro' Watties etmdie holes did creep. 
An eat the corn an' tread the haj 
, That Hewie had the skaith to pay." 
BaielibieU Way-nde Cottager, Vide Dr. Jamietim'i Sup. 
CUPOLA, A fiimace for smelting lead, &c. 
CUR, Used as a person, " a. ketty cur," a vile fellow. 
CURCH, Kirk, church. 

" M. ChaQceloT standing bj said I was a Master of 
Arts when taj Ld. made to 017 charge m; not 
coming to the ntroA." 

CUmiir's Letters, 1556. 
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CURCHIE, Curtsey. Fide hop. 
CURBAN-BERRIES, CurrantH. 

" Thou hu not goven to me a cam." 

Luievu. Widif. 
CUS, l Kifta. Welsh, cm*. Belg. huten. Gr. 
KUSSE, i Kiw cfov. 

"A maiden of goode 

Hue might emu the king." 

P. Plau. 
CUSHY-COW, 1 . , ^ 

' rTTSH IXWV f '*"° endearment applied to a cow. 

CUTE, Active, clever. A. S. cuth, experts. Dr. Jamieson. 
CUTTERIN, TaUdng low and privately. Belo. koulen. 



DAABING, Dawbing. 
DAAM, Dame, wife. 

DAB, Master of his business, an adept, " he's a dab at 
it." Lat. adeptut. Mr. Todd derives this word 
fiom the Arabic adab. 

" Frae me an auld dab, tak advice 

\a tiain (save) them baitfa, if je be wise." 

A. Aornnqr. 
DABBISH-IT, An exclamation of disappointment or 

deprecation. 
DAB-HAND, Expert at any thing. 
DACENT, Decent. 

DACITY, Activity, vivacity, an abbreviation of audacity. 
The negative adjective is generally applied, as " that 
lad's naa dainty about him." 
DAD, 1 Father, nearly the same in a variety of 
DADDY, ) Northern languages. Dad is also used tvr 
tme that excels in any thing, but chiefly in a bsd sense. 
" He'st dad of au for mischief." 

" Was wont to cheer bis da4 in mutinees." 

Sh. H. VI. Zdpt. u A. 
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DADDIE, Father, a common term nsed by children, 
though Dr. Jamieion expresses some doubt that it is 
an English word, as neither Dr. Johnson nor Mr. 
Todd have given an example. 

" Mj daddie ia a canker'd carle 
He'll nae twin wi his gear 
My miniij alie's a Bcsl^ng wi& 
Hads a the house a steer." 

/ftnfg Cofleofion. 

DADDLB, To do any thing imperfectly. 
DAFF, A coward. This substantive is rarely used. 
Homo ineptns, ignavus. Junius. 

" Thou doted daffe, quath hue, dolle aren th;' wittes." 
F.Pha. 
" When this jape ia told another deye 
I shall be halde a daffe or a cockensTe." 

Chaucer. 
" An Herod's the daffe.^ 

P. Plow. 2 pats, 
DAPFODOWN-DILLY, A daffodil. 

" Z>affadotimdiUiet are neir come to town 
In a jeUow petticoat and a green gown." 
DaffadiUeya is nsed by Spenser. 
DAFFAM, A silly person. 

DAFT, Daunted, timid. This word simply ia not used 
in the sense of foolish, as by Mr. Todd. We generally 
combine fbndUn with it, and say " a daft fondlin," a 
cowardly blockhead. King James in his Damanology 
says : — 

*' Such kind of chaimes aa commonly daft wives use Sat 
healing ferspoken goods (cattle] for preaernng them 
ttuja evil eyes, bj knitting roan trees or aundrie 
kind of herbs to the hure or tailea of the goodes bj 
curing the woime bj stemming of blood." 

Vid« Brand'! Pap. Aniiq. 
" Yere aye sae daft, come tak it, an boe done." 

A, Banuay'i Paalaralt. 
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DAFTISH, RaUieT timid. 

DAOOLEY, Wet, abowerj, drizsly. " Here's a daggly 



DAKER.HEN, The land rail. Ralba crei. Linn. Is 
this a cormptioii of the hen of the acre or inclosed 
grounds which they generally frequent ? The Danish 
dyter hen appears to be a different bird. 

DALL'D, Wearied. 

DAM-STAKES, The inclined plain over which the water 
flows &om a dam, which may hare onfpmUj been con- 
structed of wattles and stakes. 

DAMMINO AND LADING, A di^racefnl and de. 
stractive mode of obtaining fish in brooks by diverting 
the stream and lading out the water frtaa the pools. 

DANDY-COCK, A bantam cock, a diminutive spedea 
of poultry, probably from damh/ prat, a dwarf. 

DANG, Prat of ding. Oakl. ding. Od dang, or od 
ding, a mutilated oath. This and similar ^anWeif, bot 
disgraceful omamenta of discourse, are bat too cfon- 
monly heard ; and what is more grating to a devout 
ear, are uttered with consequential exultation. 

DANNOT, An idle girl, "a do-naugkl." 
" Jsnnet thou donot, 
FR lay my best bonDet-" 

MiniL ofS. B. 

DAR, 1 M(w« dear. This local comparative of dear 

DARER, / is only used when it has a reference to the 
price of any thing. Id the sense of beloved the com- 
parative is regularly formed. 

DARN, To mend stockings. Bblo. garen, Welsh, 
dam. 

DARK, Blind. " Shoe's quite dark." 

DARK, To watch for an opportunity of injuring others 
ibr his own benefit. See bets. 
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DARKLING, lo--i ^.u ■ ■« »• 

DARKENING, | ^^'"P'^ «^ *^^ ««»^ Bigmficatioc 
DART-GRASS, Hofcu* &wu««*. When the flowers of 
thia plant are stripped oflF, boys frequently bind a 
number of the delicate fibres together, in the middle 
of which ia fixed a pin, representing an arrow. This 
being inserted in a hollow kex is blown off at a cos- 
aiderable distance- 
DASH, To confuse, to make ashamed. 

" Ye daah the Ud in constant slitting finde 
Hatred for love Is tmco stui to bide." 

Gentle S/iephenL 
DASH, An imprecation. 
DASH'D, Confused, ashamed, from adaih. Sh. Lov^i 

Lab. Lost. Y. 2. 
DAUBER, 1 . , . 
DAABER.J^P^*^"'- 

"TheMajor of Attringhani and Ihe Major of Dover 
The one ia a thatcher the other a daaier." 

GroteP.Die. 
DAUD, George. 

DAITDLE, To trifle, or to do any thing ineffectually. 
DAUT, A speck or spot. 

DAWKIN, A slut ; a woman who is tawdry and dirty in 
her dress. Ray gives damgos as syntmymons with 
daminn ; and daffock, as in Coles, is another form of 
the word. 
DAWL, To tire, to fatigue. " I'ae sadly damled wi' my 
journey to day." Also to weary with importunity or 
ceaseless applications. It is fiirther used in the sense 
of to loathe, or to be nauseated with any kind of food. 
DAW, Tothiive. Tkvt. daunKn. S.G. doga. "He neither 
dees nor dows." Ray. He neither dies nor mends. 
"Unty'd to a man. 
Do whate'er we can, 
We never can thrive or rfow." 

Bamtay'a Poena. 
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BAY, " Day in and dag out," all the day long. 

DAY, Snrbce. A rode or vein of coal, lead, &c. lying 

near the aurface, ia said to be " near't dag." 
DAY WARE, Three roods of land. 

2. The labour of a day. 
DAY-LIGHTS, The eyes. 

3. To bom day light. 

" WhybuTDwedfy-JiffAif Hence with fear and dotli.** 

MaidetCt Blvth. TVoiu. bg Sghetkr. 

DAY-NETTLE, Dead netUe or archangel. I believe 

both the Zamtuflia/fiuiR and purpuriam are indifferently 

<^ed dag-nettle, in Craven. 
DAYTAL, A day labourer, one who works by the day, 

not by the great; &om dag and tale: because his 

wages are reckoned by the day, in contradistinction to 

him who is hired by the year. 
DAYTAIi-WARK,! _ , , . ^ , ,, 

DAY-WARK, f ^"'' ^™* ^^ ** ^y- ""* ^*'' 

_ . „,_ ' (-Not well baked, heavy, doughy. 

2. " A dazz'd dull look," a dckly appearance. Hence a 
sheep is said to be daxt^d in its coat, or wool. 
" Aasolted liad his SNue or ifiuvrf was his eye." 

" Thou mtt««t at another booke, 
Xm fiilly Oaxed is thy look." 

Ciancer. House of Faae. 
" And dirough bii vental pieret hii Saxeled eies." 

FaWfiut Tatto, 343. 
DEAD-HORSE, " To poll the dead-horse," is to labour 

for wages already received.. 
DEAD-MAN,*) When miners have got into some old 
OLD-MAN. J works, of which they had previously 
no knowledge, they say they have got into an old man 
or dead man ; ot " 'loud man's been there." 
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DEAD AXD GOAN, A redundant exprcBBion, instead 

of simply saying a person ie dead. " My ptxw husband 

is de-ad and goan, de-ad and Utw laid" 
DEAD, Very, exceeding. 
DEAD-LIFT, The moving of a lifeless or inactive body. 

Thus, when a sickly or a drunken person is to be 

raised up, we say he's a dead lift. 
DEAD-RIPE, Completely ripe, so that the fruit begins 

to collapse- I do not discover this word in Johnson. 
DEAF, Unproductive, whether applied to land or com. 

S. G. datifford, terra tterilU. Jamieson. A. S. deqf- 

DE-AF, To make deaf. 

" Lait many s braw irooe 
And sail wi' hia love he di 

Bum't Seol. BaOadi. 
DEAF-NUT, A decayed nut. Tbut. Axwe, rotten. 
DEAFFE, Deaf. 

"But that tormentor dtaffe with ferventness, made no 
end of his bocheo-f, t;l the chjlde vaa almost in 
asounde." 

Shyre^t Trane. of Eratmut, 1560. 
DEAN, A valley. A. 8. den. 
DEARY, An adjunct to little and equivalent to very. 

" This is a deary little bit." 
DEARY-ME, Alas ! woe to me ! 
DEEATH, Death. 

DECK, To select or cast out,, probably from the French, 
decmiper per apocopen. Mr. Nares says that a deck of 
cards is a pack. The verb ia only nsed here. 
''The king was alilj fingered from the deek." 

Sh. H. TT. V. 1, 
" I'll deal the cards and cut jou &om the deci." 

Two Maida of mate Clack, Steevttu. 
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DEE, To die. " We man ayther ond be, or young dee." 
Ibl. d(y-a- 

" The Perse leanjde on bis brande. 
And BBwe the Duglaa de." 

ChevgChaee. 
** I BID right sorrj Tniiliu will dej/." 

Chaae. TVoi/iu taid Creu. 
DEED, Died. 

"And ther daede that doctotir." 

P.Plaa. 
*'■ The man dted." 

FtvgmrCi Cronyck. 

DEED, Doings ; " There's sad deed, I'll nphodta" 
DEET, Dirtied. This word hag two senBes diametrically 
opposed to eacli other. This Bay remarks, viz. digkt, 
dressed; and the Cheshire word, the some as in 
Craven, to dirty. 
DEET, } To dress, to cleanse ; " he's deeting oom," that 
DIOHT, J is, winnowing, from the old English word 
digkt. 

" Defiled his douhtres be t^hle." 

P.Pleu, 
DIGHTED, Cleansed. 

«I led lum ben but oaj [nngle. 
And beek'd Uin brawlj at mj ingle, 
Dighted his &ce, bis bandies tbow'd. 
Till his joung cheeks lilie roses gloff'd." 

AHm Ranuag. 

DEFT, Decent. Bblo. deftig. A. S. d«efe, pretty. 

" We canj not so deft a page to our cliainber alone." 
AbbetU Sir FP. Scott. 
This word is in daily use, though called obsolete by 
Dr. Johnson and also by Dr. Jamieson, 
"I know him not, is he daaft, harber." 

Promot and Canaadra. Moor. 
" He's deiul and gone long mnce, but left, 
His scholan soioe so qudnt and d^i." 

Pab» Albiw, p. 10& 
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DEFTLY, Decently, pretty well, gently. A. S. dcefe, 
accommodus. Skinner. 

" So prosper'd the sweet laas, her strength *lone 
Thiust defliy b&ck the dislocated bone." 

Vide JiraTi Chividry, Fol. I, p. 188. 
« Thyself and office d^t show." 

Sh. Maebelh, iv. 1. 
*^Defay rq)reBBed a certain flatterer," 

JtfoWes Trtttu. of Canerarim, 1621. 
" Indeed, gude-wife, the lad did weel enough, 
Was cident aj, and deftiy held the pleugh." 

Taimaiuiri Foenu. 
" Though Rotdn Hood, liel John, Frier Tucke, and 
Marian dtftly play." 

Wamer'i A^Um'i England, 
DEQ, To sprinlde. A. S. deagan. Ibl. deig-r. 
Sw. dagga. 

" When I have detk'd (Qu. deggedj the aea with drops 
full salt." 

Shald. Temp. I 2. 
To deg clothes is to aprmlde them with water pre- 
vious to ironing. See the varioua comments on 
this word iu Ree^s Shakspeare. The poet'a ex- 
pression is rery ohrious to a Cravenite. 
DEOOIN, The act of sprinkling dothes with water. 
DEG-BOWED, When cattle are swollen, they are said 
to be deg-bomed. I have frequently known a former 
strike a sharp knife through the skin, between the 
ribs and the hips, when the cow felt immediate relief 
from the escape of air through the orifice, so that the 
distended carcase instantly collapsed, and the excre- 
ments blown with great viidence to the roof of the 
cow-house. Sc. bantden, swollen. 
DEGGY, Drissly, fi^y. 
DELF-CASE, Shelves for crockery, or dclf. 
DELLIT, Day light, break of day. 
DEM, Adam. 
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DBH-IV, Wliea tbe doads b^^ to collect, or are ob- 
structed, they ore said to dem-in. 

DENCH, Nice, sqnramiBli. Sc. donch. 

DARBY, 1 Rettdy money ; " pay down darby." Qu. Is 

DAROY, } this pliraae a corraption of thereby, at the 
instant? 

2. Party or company. " I do'nt care a pin for't haal 
dermf on em." 

DERSE, Harock. 

DERSE, To dirty, to defile, per wtOathemH, from drest. 

2. To deonse, to prepare. 

"JTrausje the waj itfUie Lord." 

3. To " (ferw mnck" ia to spread dung. 

4. To beat. " ITl derte thee thy hide for the." 
DESPERATE, Great. " Shoe's a detperale lacker 

o'enuff." It ia also frequently joined to another adjec- 
tive, in which case it forms a Boperlative. " That's a- 
deaperate little wmnan." 
DESSALLY, Regularly, constantly. 
DESSES, Cuttings or trusses of hay. This is plainly 
the latu mentioned in antient MSS. Garl. ttut. 
Belo. hoif-tassen, to gather hay. It may also be 
derived from Bei.o. distel, a chopping knife, or, pro- 
bably the instrument by which the hay was cut. 
" To ransact in the tot of bodies dead." 

Chau. K. r. 
"And as tbey come, the Queene was set at deU." 

D. Virg. B. 1. 
" Under a canopj' and upon a dait of three def^rees." 

QfioUin Dumard, coj. u. 64. 
" Thus they drevelen at the dej/et." 

P. Flint. Tramlakd bg Dr. JVJUtaier. 

2. High table. 

" A doughty dwarfe, to the uppermost deat." 

Sing Ifyeneet CliaHenge, 

"Ne crouding for to mock prees 
But all on hie abore a dea." 

Chauc. House nf Fame. 
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The word may have been derived from the French 
word dais, which was the canopy at the upper end 
of the ancient hall. The principal table was 
alnuys placed on the dais. It was so in the time of 
Matt. Paris, lOJO. " Priore prandente ad mag- 
nam mensam, c|uam Dait vocamuB." See Tymhil's 
Ghs. of Chaucer. In College Halls, at the present 
day, the High Table is generally raised on steps or 
dais above the common fioor. 
DBSS-UP, To pile up in order. 
DEUR, Door. A. S. dure- This pronunciatioii is m<ae 

general in the south part of thu district. 
DEVILMENT, Roguery, wantonness, mischief. " He's 

as full o' devilment as an egg's Aill o'meat." 
DEVIL'S-DUNG, Assaftrtida. 

DEVIL'S-BIT, The tctAiosa succisa, the end of the root 
is so obtmncated as if it were bitten. Coles, in bis 
Introduction to the knowledge of plants, tells ns, 

" There is one herb, flat at the bottome, and seemeth 
aa if the nether part of ita root were bit off, and is 
called DeviVa-Ht, whereof it is reported that the 
Devil, Lnowing that part of the root would cure all 
diseases, out of bis inveterate malice to mnnlriii H, 
lutes it off." 

Fuk Briaid't Popular Anitg. 
DEWBERRIES, Cloud berries; rubus ckamtsmorus. 
They are also called knout berries. 
" Marie Magdalene by mores livede and demes ;" 
that is moist places (as explained by the Rev. Dr. 
JVhilaker, the' learned editor of P. Pbmhman), 
where these berries generally grow. 
DIALOGUE, An eighth part of a sheet of writing paper. 
DIB, To dip or incline. 
DIB, A valley. A. S. dippan. Welsh, dib- 
2. A dip, as a dib of ink. 
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DICKENS, " Odd* dictetu," a kind of a petty oath. 
Bailey considers it a corruption of Deviltint, t. e. little 
devils. The Scotch daikirtt is a cogaBte term. 
DICKY-BIRD, A name given bj children to all small 

hirds ; also to a louse. 
DICKY-WITH-HIM, \ 

DISHED, [-AD over with him, mined. 

DONE-UP, I 

DID, To hide, a corruption probablf of hid. 
DIDN'TO, Didst thou not. 

DIE, "Agcleanasaifie," Qu. Whence this comparison ? 
" In ridding of pasture, with turfes that lie bj. 
Fin everie hole up, ai eloi» at a die." 

Tnuter. 
DIFFICULT, Peevish, fretful, not good to please.— 
" Shoe's a sad time wi' her husband, he's saa diffieuU." 
DIFFICULTER, More difficult. 

DIKE, To ditch. "Down in the dike" signifies sick, 
diseased. " As &st as dike-matter," a prorerbial 
simile nsed of any person or thing that wastes or con- 
sumes last away. Gael. difk. 
DIKE, To make a ditch. Thia Mr, Todd says is obso- 
lete; bat it is a common expression here. 

" He Kold thresh and thereto ifiits and delve." 

DIKE-CAM, A ditch bank, a corruption of camp, like 

the mound of an encampment. 
DILL, To soothe pain. Ibl. difUa lalare. 

_ -_ ' !■ To atop up. A. S. dt/tlan, occludere. 

" The riraris dUiit with stede corpaii wox rede." 

D. Firg. p. I6S. 
" Should have dilted the mouth of the most envious 
momus." 

K. Jamet. BatU. Denn. 
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DING, To throw down. Oael. dingam, to press. 

" Of bewte and of boldness I ber evermore the belle, 
Of majne and of miglit 1 msrter every man, 
I dynge with my dowtiness the devjl down to helle." 
Cmentry Plagi, CoU. MSS. See lHalme. 
^ " 'Will hdp to dljtge him down." 

Bob. of PorHnyale. P. JUL 
"And thy fell race hers on the head shall £tig, 
TMdc, thine againi hers in the heel shAll sting.** 

SytveateT'i Tram, of Du Bartta. 
" But you and I conjoin'd can ding him 
An by a vote to reason bring him." 

jiilan Jtamaaf/. 
Teut. drjngen urgere ; elisa propter eaphoniam 
asperima ilia Canina litera. See GIom. of D. Virg. 
" Salias got up as mad as weeael 
Dingt a good dust at Nisus' muzzle." 

Mar. p. 61. 
DINGE, To bmise, to indent by a faU. 
DINMAN, Scotch wedder, a shearing of two years old. 
Qu. Fb. deux ans. Sc. dinnwnl, or from the Sc. 
word dt/menew, diminished, or deprived of its fleece. 
In Cooper diudms, a ht^^el. 
DINNI.E, To thrill, to tingle. Bblo. lintel-en. 
DINTLE, Leather used in making the soles of slender 
shoes. It is inferior in price to the but, having the 
neck and rump part attached to it. 
DIPNESS, Depth. Isl. dyb. 

" But I am certeyne that neither deeth, nrither lyt 
neither hdghthe, neither depneit., neither noon otlier 
creature mai departe us &o the charite of God.*' 

Wic. Rom. viiL 
" And the! caste doun a plomet and foundun twenti 
paavs oi dtpaaie''' 

IVicSif, AeU xivii. 
Depenesi casteth upon depenee, with the ntdse of the 

F: xli. Printer H. vuj. 
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DIRL, To move qnickly. A. S. thirUan, to turn like an 
auger. Sv. O. drilla, beiice the cmnmon Btigljuh 
word to drill. This seems to be of the same aignifica- 
tion as the Scottish word birl, as quoted by Sir W. 
Scott from G. Doug. 

" She kejnt dose the bouse and Urlit at Uie quhele, • 
And tirled at the pin." 

3fmiL ofS. B. 
" Quhare as the sweltfa had the rokkia thirtU." 

D. V. p. 87. 
** So Ihorled with the pdnt of rememtmnce." 

CKaue, Comp. <^ Antel. 
" It just plajd dirl on the bone 
But did nae taair." 

Death and DocL Hombook. Burtu. 
" M^ WaBet, wi hra' pinky een . 
Oart Lawries heartstringa di%ie." 

DIRLER, A light-footed, active person. 
DISGEST, To digest ; almost universally used amongst 
the lower orders, and of which innumerable examples 
might be quoted from old writers. 

« Tbeyaie ever temperateheata that dugatand mature." 
Baeon'i Nat. Hut. p. 12, 
" Nothing is so haidl; diigetled as contempt." 

Xtr. Lodge'! Trant. efSenMo. 
DISH, A cup, a dish of tea or coffee, une tasse de caffe. 

Miege. 
DISH, To make hollow, " mind to dish't' wheels out," 

to make the outer rim overhang the spokes. 
DISH'D, A vulgar, term forruined, "the fellow is quite 
dish'd." Is not this word a corruption o£ the word 
diskier ; from dis and heir, disinherited. 

** Sword, I dunt mtke a promiBe of him to thee; 
Thou ahalt deAeir him, it ihill be thine honour." 

Toumeur. Stvenger'i Tragtdi/, See Eneg. Metro. 
DIS8AIT, Deceit. 

" Quhat slight dUtmt quentlie to fiat &. fene." 

D, Firg. 
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DJT, See dill. 
DIT, To stop np. 

" Yout braina go loir, your bellies swell up hi)^, 
Foul sluggish tat dila up ^ur dulled e7e." 

MoreU Peenu. 

DITHER, I To shake with odd or fear. Skinner derives 

DIDDER, ) it from the Belo. sittem. Tect. xitlem. 

pne frigore tremere, a stridulu sono, quem frigore 

horrentes et trementes dentibas edimos. Barbotei de 

peoT ou de froid. The teeth to shake or quake for 

fear ; to chatter or didder for cold ; to say an apes' 

pater noster- Cotg, 

DITHERING, Shaking. 

" Needy labour ^hering stands 
Beats and blows hia numbing hands." 

dare't Poena, p. 47- 
DITED, Indited. 

'' The whole scripture is ^Ud bj God's spirit." 

K. Jamea Bas. Dor. 
DIVIL, Devil. 

" The child of daionatjon and of the lUviV' 

Homily of the Ftuiion. 
" Defie that dhil which hslh maclt't jou with this mad 
opinion that treacherie is holiness.' 

Buhop HalPt LeOtn. 
DIZEN, To dress. 

" I put my clothes off and I dixtn'd him." 

Beaumont and FUtcher. Vidt T^dd. 
Bay includes this amongst bis North country words. 
DO, 1 Deed, action, contest. A fete, " a feafiil 

DOOMENT, j grand do." 

" Benowmed much in arms and derring do," 

"Full desirous in that sodun heate, 

Polimite in iJie field to mete, 

Kngularl; with him to have a do." 

Chanter, Story r^ Th^m. 
DOAP, Dough. 
DOALD, Fatigued. Fide daml. 
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DOCKAN, Dock, a Bpecies of rumex. When children 
have nettled themselves, they frequently apply docis 
to mitigate the pain, repeating during the operation 
these words, " in dockan, out nettle," till the pain has 
subsided. A similar account is ^ven of this incanta- 
tion by Dr. Willan, whose Glossary of the West 
Biding I had not seen before the first edition of this 
work. 

" And though I mif;fat, jet vould I not do so, 

But cuist thou plaieD racket to and fro, 

^itiie in, dock cut, now this, now that Fandare." 

TVihJiu^ Cmteida. 
" W«d ye compare yoursel to me 
A dadria tiU ■ tanaie." 

BUton'i Songi. Dr. JmMaaa. 

DODDED, Without honis, an abln^viaton of doe-headed, 
of which the word doddered is most probably a cwrnip- 
tion. The derivation of doddered in Johnson is fiir 
fetched. When trees have lost their branches through 
age, they may properly be called not doddered, hut 
dodded. It appears from Brockett'i Glossary of N<nth 
Country words, that dod signifies to lop, but we have 
no such expression here. 

DOFF, Do off, to undress, to throw off. Dr. Johnson 
says that this word in all its senses is obsolete. 
" To Ai^thdr dire diatresses." 

Shaki, Wueh Ado, ^ iv. 3. 
"Borneo doffOij name-" 

Som. ^ Jvi. iL 2. 

DOG-LOUSE, " It b'nt worth a di^ louse," it is mean 
and worthless. Cotgrave has a similar expression, 
" chose de chien," a trifle, trumpery. 

DOG-STANDARD, Rsg-wort. Senecio Jacobiea. Linn. 
In Scotland Dr. Jamieson says that this plant is still 
viewed by the vulgar as a subject to magical Infinence. 
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Thongh I have sot heard that such qualities are 
appropriated to it in Graren, it is not improbable 
that the word dog may be corrupted from the Welsh 
brng, a hot^blin. 

" I.et warlocks grim and withered hftgs 

Tell bow wi jou on ragteeed tagi 

Thej aldm the meura or dizz; crags 
Wi wicked apeed." 

DOO-EARS, The twisted or crumpled comers of leaves. 
" Into the dnwera and cMns piy 
' Fapeis and books a huge umbn^bo 
Voder a tea-cup he might lie 

Or creasd, like dog-ear; in a fiilio." 

DOG, A toaster made of wood or iron, in the form 

of ft dc^. 
DOLLY, A slattern. 
2. A washing tub. 

DON, To put on, to do on. This word, though common, 
Dr. Johnsim says ia obsolete. 

" Then up he rose and dtm'd hia clothes." 

Sortg dn BamJtt 

DON, Do. This word is not often used except on the 
borders of Lancashire. 

" Tbey waive as don two piggiea in a poke." 

" As dime the pots that long retain thdr taste." 

Judith by Dv Bartai. Trant, by Hudton. 
" They don him giit comfort." 

F.Fl<m. 
" And some of the Fariseea sejen to him, what dan je 
that is not leeful in the Sabotis." 

Wklif, Lvhe vi. 
DONE, Exhausted, worn out. " I's done to't bone." 
DONE, Cease, be quiet, "hev done wi ye." 
" The men bsdde them have done." 

FTOgaarCt Cronpele. 
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DONK, ) Wet, poetically dank, origmaUy frtm the 
DONKY, J Rumc Bblq. dmcke'r. So. G. dvnlen. 

" And now the bevin oTerqubelmjs the doni njcht." 
D. Firg. 
DONN'D, Dressed, irom do-(m. 

" Tbia amorous Burieiter irould have domCd lus helm." 

" Then up he rose and dtmtCd his clothes 
And dupp'd the chamber door." 
Shak: 
I nerer heard dup made nse of here. 
DOODLE, " Cock-a doodle-Aa," a chUdish word for imita- 
ting the crowing of a oock- 
" Cock-a deodle-ia 
Hj daddy's gaan to ploo, 
H7 manmij's lost her pudding poke 
And knaws nut what to do." 
DOON, Dtrae. Belo. doen. Wicfif, doon. Alexis, 
doen, of which this word is evidently a corruption, and 
IB frequently used by Chaucer as s monosyllable. 
" He muted tnanj a coiutellBtion 
Or be had (ton his operation." 

"And so it beboveth to be doon." 

WieK/, 1»( Cor. viL 
"But I commit my cause to God, whose will be doon* 
whether it be hj life or death." 

Bp. Hoaper'i Lelltn. 
'* For whaU they knew the batayle wi« doone." 

" We doon thankyuj^ to God." 

Widif, Colw. I 
In this last qnotation doon is synonymous with do. 
DOOR-CHEEKS, Door posts, pronounced as in Shakt- 
peare do-er. "Les jamba d'ime poste." Cotgrave. It 
occurs in the old translation of the Bible, Ex. sii. 22. 
"And take a bunch of hjssope inii dip it in the blood 
that is in the basin, and strike the lantell and the 
dMTfchttit with the blood that is in the baun." 
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" Dmm bet cheeky and budiB >11 to finudiit (piece«>*' 
D. Virg. p. 66. 
" To luB dore cheek I kept the deck." 

neater Stlpie. 
i>0OR-SILL, Tlie threshhold of a door. Sual de I'bnu. 

Cotg. 
DOOR STAAN9, The flags or paving before the door. 
" To nmk jou a bet room on the door-jiant." 

St. Ranan't Well, lal vol. 276 p. 
DOOR-STEAD, The space occupied by the door. 
DOS, Joseph. 

DOSK, 'tDnslcy, dark. 'It is Bometimes used as a 
DOSKY, I substantive for twilight. " I gat haam 
jtist at dotk o'f evenin." 

** The grund atude bairen dufc and gnj." 

D. Firg. ' 

D088EL, A wisp of hay or straw to atop up any aperture 
of a bam, &c. from the old French doisil, doutil, a 
spigot. 
DOTTERILL, An old doating fellow. 
.DOUBLE, To clench, " he cbufr/eci hia kneaf." 
DOUBLE-RIBBED, Fr^nant. 

DOUBLER, A large plate or dish. Welbb, dahUr. 
Dehder, Minshem. 

"IMadiea and dDficIm-M." 

P.Ploa. 
DOUBTSOME, Doubtfiil, uncertain. 

" Horrible annieria, ftil dovitoma to conssve." 

, D. V. p. 186. 

DOUGHTER, Daughter. 

" The mjie Mammea was douffhler of a woman called 
Mesa." 

Sir That. Elgal. 
" Where'B the beautje of the King's daughter, the 
Church of ChrUt." 

BrtidfanPt Letteri, 1660. 
" The ftder, when he underatood that tbei Ms donghler 
thus besought." ' 

i2 
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DOUE, Tu batbe, to dock. A. S. douean, Belo. ducken. 
" This beand M^d, this ilk God of the flode 
Under the depe can dotdi doun quhare be itude." 

D. F.;i.S42. 
" Gu doai, gu doui, the king he cried 

GiT daui for gold and fee i 
Oh ! wh> wiU douk for Eail lUchard'! mke 
Or vha will douk tor me." 

■ Miiut.ofS.B.2dmt.p.419. 
D01JSE, A blow. Sc. dogil. Bbiai. danten. 
DOUTER, Extingiuaher, or & do-outer, 
DOUT, To do oat, to eztinguiBh. 

" And dmU them vith Bupofluoiu courage." 

Sh. B. V. It. 2. 
" Doth all the noble mbsUnce oiUn dmU 
To hii own icaiidaL" 

Hamlet, i. 4. 
Thongh the aubeUntive douUr is commcHi I hare not 
heard this verb used here. 
DOUVE, To Bmkj to h)wer, to dip. 'Let staan* doutw 

a bit." 
DOUVN, ) Slumber. Bslo. doune, perBpiration. 8c. 
DOVEN, y doner. iBb. dor. Lat. dorado. 
DOWEL, To secure floor boards with nails driven in at 

the sides, so that they do not appear on the surface. 
DOWLY, Melancholy, from dule, bcotow. Welsb, 
dulyn, Fb. deuU. When dotely is applied to a per- 
scoi's look it signifies melancholy ; bat when applied to 
sitaation it means lonely or retired. " Ye look vara 
dowhf-" " This is a doioltf place to live at." 
" Doun to the gcnitis m campe Elysee 
Sill woid, and end his daBf dsjis and dee." 

D. Piiy. p. tJB. 
" I^raes are lonel; uid daieie and vae." 

Hfiiul. ofS. a. 
DOWN, Sickly. " My husband's quite down ;" i. e. 
very ill. 

"I prsj God keep me from a fever, of which three 
srednm." 

Romt'i MtuttTjieee, 
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DOWN-COME, 1 . , „ , . 

DOWNIFAW, }A&Uofr»n. 

2. A &11 in the market. 

DOWN-LIGGING, Lying m. 

DOWN-ITH'-MOUTH, Dispirited. 
" I'd Dae be kith to mag a Huig> 
But I're been doum-Uh-mouth sae long." 

Piekin't Potma. Dr. Jam. Sup. 

OOWP, A carrion crow ; " a midden dowp." 
DOZZIL, A naoseous potion; hysteron proleron, fbi 

ill dose. 
DRAAV, Proet of drive. 



DRAB, A light gray colour ; from the Fb. drap, cloth, 
woollen doth hmng nearly of that colour, before it be 
scoured ot fulled. 
2. A small debt. " He's gain away for good and he's 

left some drabs." 
DRABBED, \ ^._. . _ . , ■ 

DRAGGLED,} °"*.'*'^- Bel«. <i™6.»„«. 
" Dragleii Ihroug^ ^rtj dubs and dykes, 
Tousled and tuggled with town.tjkes." 

Mott^gomene. WaU&n'* Coll 
DRABBLE-TAIL, A woman, whose petticoats are wet 
and dirty. 

" Oh 1 drabbl'd taU'd Doroty, Oh r 
In Cfdgrave, Draggleiail. MUtroutlle. 
DRAFF, Grains. A. S and Belq. drabbefeex. 
" Still awine eat all the draff." 

Sh. Merry Wmei of TFindtor. 
" Draff were then levere." 

P. Ploa. pau 2. de DoaelL 
"As the sow fills the draff soma." 

Say. 
DRAKE, " To shoot a dra/ce ;" to fillip the nose. 
DRAPE, A barren cow. A. S. drepan, to fail, the cow 
having failed to give milk. 
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DRATE, To drawl, to talk slowly. 
DRAUGHT, A team of horses. 

DRA WING-AWAY, Dying ; drawing the last breatt. 
DREAP, The same as drate. 
DREARISOME, Dreary, solitary. 
DREE, To undergo with -difficulty. To accomplish, hut 
not without &tigue. A. S. dreogan. 

" So is he up to En^aad gone 

And even as Gut as he du; dret." 

MinaLofS.B. 

" My Pandanu (g<L Tmlus) the saroir 

Whkb that 1 drie, I maj not long endure." 

" A Btepull then the Ladje sje 

Sche thought the ire; thider iiill dtye." 

RilMoa, 5m Erutjf. Metro. 
DREE, Tedious. 

" 'Whj have ye kept me in attendance dis dree nights." 
Qu^ntin Duneard, 3d vol. p. 154. 
" And dreuA the gsit to gae." 

Jam. Pop. SaOadt. 

It also signifies slow when applied to a person who is 

long in finishing his work. " He's dree about it." 

DREELY, Slowly, though continuous. " It rains iJree^." 

DRESSER, A long diest of drawers. Txdt. dreuour. 

Fa. dreteoir, or side board; Jorti a (Arenwr thesaurus. 

Mimkew. Upon the dretaer is geseraUy placed the 

glass or pot case, or pewter case, as it is indiflcrently 

DRIBBLE, A servant, generally conjoined with the 

epithet true. " He's a true dribble,'' that is, one who 

is truly laborions and diligent- 
DBIDGE, To sprinkle floor on any thing, as on meat 

when roasting, &c. &om dredge. 
DRIFT, A drove of cattle; from the Bhlo. drifie 

armeatom, a driveii, agere. In Bishop Haiti Cok- 
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templtUioM it is applied to birds as well as cattle ; 
" he that brought annies of frogs and caterpillars t« 
EgTpt can as well bring whole drifU of birds and 
beasts to the desart." p. 848. 
DRINK, Beer. " Thin drink" is small beer. 
DRINKINGS, Beer given to labourers before and 
■ after dinner. 
DRIP, Any thing that falls in drops. "As wet as 
drip" is a common phrase, when a person's clothes are 
so soaked with rain that it falls off in drops. A. S. 
drype, gulla. Belo. druyp. Under the word dripple. 
Dr. Johnson says this word b sometvhere used by 
FaiTfax for weak or rare. I therefore quote the 
authority : 

" Then love will shoot you from his mighty bow 
Weake is the shot that dripile fid la in snow." 

Fmrfat. Taiio, 20 B. 
DRISS, To deanae, to beat. 
DRISSING, Dressing, also beating. 
DRIVE, To procrastinate, " thou begins to drive it>" 
DROP-BOX, A box in which children deposit their 
money ; the same as thrift-box mentioned by BrockeU. 
DROPPINGS, Dung of birds. 

" Do you tell of spiin^g a pheasant and a partridge 
and finde them out bj their dropping*.'" 

MetamorpKotit tff Ajax. 

" He wad save the vara droppings of his nose," 

spoken of a penurious person. " II ecorcheroit 

nn pon, poor en avoir le peau." Fr. Prov, Cotgrave. 

DEOPPY, Wet, rainy, "We've bed s vara dropjy 

time o lat," 
DROPS, " To take one's drops," to drink baidj applied 

to one who drinks spirits. 
DROUP, To droop, " a droap-headed cow." 
DROUTH, Drought, thirst. 
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DROWNDED, Drofrned. 

" Then riong up be cried aiuam 
Helpe, helpe, or else I am drvmndtd:^ 

Baffled KmghL 
"TbiagroBUB&.iTeeps, whenhehisBwoTdBtTraghtilromub . 
irithin his throat & steps both groans uid cries." 

From the Ital. tf Cavalier Marino, 167S. 
DRUBS, Slates amongst the cinders. 
DRUCKEN, Drunken. 



DRUMj The cyUndrical port of any machine. 

DRY, To dry a cow, to leave off milking her. " It's time 

tto dry the cow, shoe girea lile milk." 
DRY, Oennine, nnadnlterated, "he wan his brass wi 

noat bud dry drams." 
2. Not sweet, as " dry wine." 
DRY-MEAT, When cattle are fed on hay they are said 

to be at dry meat. 
DRY-SALTER, A person dealing in rarions articles for 

dyeing, not in pickles, according to Mr. Todd. 
DRY-WALL, A wall without lime. 
DU, Do. 

" What ban I less du Uian ha luT theifer." 

Spauer, by Dr. GUL 
DUB, A pool of water. Msbo. O. diep. Welsh, dtpr, 
water. Gael. duba. 

" O ye wha kare the springs of Calvin 
Fort gumfie Aiif of jour ain delvin." 

Bvrtu' Poem*. 
" The plane stretda and every hie way 
Full of fluschis, duibii, mjre and claj." 

D. Virg. proi. JA B. 
" Dragled thro dirty dulu snd dykes 
Tousled and tuggled with town tykes." 

Mmfyomerie. Waim'e CaHecUm. • 
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" A Bnu); thack-house, before the door ■ green, 
Hena on the middeu, ducks in dvii ore leen." 

GentU Sheplierd. 
" It Derer darted thro defta of limestone, nor fbrma 
dubi of frightful depth bsneath." 

Dr. WhUaker't Richmond. 
3. The sea. " He's gaan oart' dub." 
DUB, " To dub a cock," to cut off his comb. 
2. To dress flies for fishing. 

DUBBING, A kind of paste made of flour and water 
boiled together, used by cotton weavers to besmear 
the warp, 
2. A mixture of oil and tallow for making leather 

impervious to water. Qu. iritia daab. 
DUCE, " The duce take you," a proline expressiou from 
Goth, and A. S. dues, a spectre ; equivalent to the 
Latin " Abi in malam rem," or male vertat. Duntu 
was the ancient popular name amongst the Ganls (at 
a dKmon or devil, so that this saying, the meaning 
of which so few understand, has, if nothing else,, 
antiqaity to recommend it. Vid. Brand's Pop. Antiq. 
DUCKS AND DRAKES, A stone thrown on the sur- 
face of the winter in such a manner, that it may skim 
along for a considerable time without sinking. From 
this pastime has doubtless arisen the expression which 
we apply to a thoughtless spendthrift, " he macks 
ducki and drake* of his money •" that is, for a while 
he smoothly skims on the surface, regardless of the 
deep that is soon to swaUow him op ; he squanders hia 
money idly away, and to as little purpose, as if he 
cast it into the water. This game was called by the 
Greeks eiroaTpaKiafioc. Slrutt. 

" What figur'd slates are beet to make, 
On wairj sur&ce Duck or Drake." 

Bmliirar. 
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" Neptune, it bdng long vacatioa 
For want of better lecreation, 
Witii oyster Bhells and rodty flakes 
Was busie nmUng dnclii and draket." 

Man, p. I3tL 
There is another odd phrase in nse. " There's more 
ner a duck to muck," t. e. something of importance 
to do, no trifling buBineBs to manage. This curions 
answer is made to an inquisttlre person, " what is 
to' doin ?" " Muckin ducks wi an elsin." 
DUD, Pret of do. This is not a very common expression 

in the interior of Craren. 
DUD, A Tag. Gabl, dad- IsL. dude. The plural 
duds is applied to clothes in generaL " What thou's 
gitten thy better duds on to day." 
DUODY, Ra^ed. 

" But little lore or canty cheer can come 
Prae dwddj/ doublets an* a pantiy toom." 

GenOe Shepherd. Ramsay. 
DUDDLED, Made lukewarm. 
DUFFEL, Light rough cloth. 

DULBARD, A blockhead. So. dotektni. Germ, dob-en 
intanire. It ia duUard in Shakspeare. 

"What inaks't thou me a dullard in this act." 

Shaii. CynbeUnt. 

DULE, The devil. " Talk o'th dule an he'l' put op 
his boms," ia said when a persdta spoken ofj unex- 
pectedly makes his appearance- 

" Speak of a penran and he will appear. 
Then talk of the doie and he'll draw near." 
Also of a penurioua, covetous person we say, "he 
wad flea two dules for ya skin." 
2. An engine with iron teeth ix separating wool. 
DULE-CROOK, An ill disposed person, suspected to 

have the qualities of the devil. 
2. A fly, called also by anglers the Great oi MarchBrotvn. 
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DULL, Hard of hearing. 
DUMMY, A sUent person. 

" Auld f{Bbbi Spec wha waa sse cuimuig. 
To be a tfuami^ ten jears nmning." 

A.Sanuag. 
2. A person playing two hands at whiBt ; the one is 

called dummy, 
DUMPLING, A little fat child or person, as broad as 
long, probably from some resemblance to the pudding 
of that name. 
DUMPS, " To be down i'th dumps," is to be in a sad 
pensive mood. 

"... ... — ■ ... In doleful dampi. 

When his legs were cutt«d off he fought upon his 
stumps." 

C/imyChoK. 
" Mj Lord, to step out of these dreary dumpi.'' 

Sh. TU. And. L 2. 
" I from mj cot thia ChriBtmas-ere, 
Write with a troubled mind, believe, 
And wife in dolefUl dumpa." 

TimBebbia. 

DUMPY, Short and fat, of the same signification as 

dumpling. IsL. doomp. 
DUNDER-HEAD, A blocthead. 
DUN-HORSE, "To ride the dun-hwte," is to dun a 

debtor. 
DUNG, p. p. of ding, thrown down. 

" Douag down in houss, fey thaj &II al nycht. 

D. Virg. p. M. 
" The strong Nununus thus has dmmg to dede." 

D. Virg. p. 301. 
" Bot thay wyth all thare complices in fecht, 
« War rfujij «b»k." 

D. Virg. p. 303. 

a. Reflected on. 

'* But she wad not be dung by any of them." 

SI. Ronaa, vol.Lp.2Z. 
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" I hare had m; ears bo oil dut^ Umn^h with these 
objectiooa." 
Bithep of WmchetterU Pefaee to K. Jamet I. Worlci. 
" Let me tell thee, I'll tuTer J>e dung-up wi' thee>" 
DUNNO, Ho not. This word is not common except in 
tliat part of Craven bof deiiii^ on Lancashire. 
" Though he should to the bottom mnk. 
Of povertj he doaiia thinl." 

A. Amuny. 
DUNNOT, Do not. 
»UNT, Done it. 

*' Had he not reaetnbled 

tSj &ther as he slept I had dotu't." 

Sh.MacbiA,a,% Moor. 
DUNTY, Stunted. 

DURDUM, Noise, uproar. Wklsh, dwrdh. 
" Then raU the micile dirdum and deroy." 

King Hart. Jaaueton. 

DUST, Tumult. " To kick up a dutt ;" to make a riot 

or disturbance. So. O. dyst, lumuUut. 
2. The small particles separated frmn the oats in the 

act of shelling. Faiine folle. Cidgrave. 
DUSTO, Dost thou. 

DWINE, To &int, ftpine, to disappear. Bblq. dte'^nen. 
IsL. duyn. A. S. dminan. 

" When death approachea, not to dmna but die." 

Siooit' Poemt. Dr. Janrieion. 
" Kindlj be'd laugh when sae he saw me dvinc, 
And tauk o' happiness like a dinne." 

Samaf'i Ftulorab. 
This word is also used by Chaucer, 
DWINED, Fainted. 

*' All waxen was her bodj unwelde. 
And diie and domed all for eld." 

CAoue. Bam-Rott. 
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E Is frequently osed (oil, sb" sill ear i' pieoeB." 

EA, A corraption of in a. 

3. Yes, in the South of Craven. 

EALAND, Island. A. S. ealond. 

EALING, A lean-to. Craven, a saut-pye. 

EAM, -| 

EME, [■ Uncle. A. S. eame, nearly obsolete. 

neamJ 

" Wlulst thej were joiing, Cassibalaiie their ems." 

^lencer'i Fairp Qu^tn. 
" All thu drede I, and eke fbi the mapere. 
Of thee her CTM." 

Chaucer, Tro. and Crei. 
EAR, " I sent him avray with a flea in his ear ;" that is, 

in a fit of anger or in disgiace. 
EARAND, An errand. Isl. erende. Dr. Hickes. 
EAR-BREED, The prominent part at the end of a cart. 
EARLES, \ The earnest money for service or perform- 
ARLES, ) ance of a contract. Welsh, ernes, 
" An aria pennj unto you of his lore." 

S. Jamet Bom. Dor. 

The same expression occurs in Saunders' Letters to 
the Professors of the Gospel, 1555. 

" Before you bad taken arlu in bis service." 

Atbol. ' 
EARELY, Early. 

"And rarely e'er the dawning daj appeu'd." 

" Full tarU thej camen to the giave." 

IVidif, Luke xziv. 
" Then will him tartly to hw'lten." 

Bradfard's Letters. 
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EARN, To Goagnlate milk. A. S. gn^n. 
EARNING, Rennet. 

" Since mething awa, as we can leam. 
The kiini to kim and milk to corn, 
Gae but the hoiue Ian, and nkrai mj baira, 
And bid her come quicUj bcm." 

Gaberliuuae Man, 
EARING-BAO SKIN, A calf s rtomsch, iam. which 

rennet is made. 
EARTHLY, Rough, ansteie. 

EARTH-FAST>STONE, A Btone appearing on the sur- 
face, but fiwt in the earth. 

" The ixe he beara it hacka and lean, 
1^ formed of an aarHt-fiut ffint" 

JWin. S.B.iioLi, B. 891. 
" When eai^ tus utmost stmigth bad ahovn. 
The Douglaa rent an earA-fiUt ilone," 

La^o/lhcLaU. 
EASIFUL, Placid, indolent. 
EASILY. Slowly. " Mj daam mends eanly." Fide 

Pipet's Sheffield Wordt. 
EASINGS, Eres of houses. 
"Isydes in evetyngei." 

fiiert-Pba. 
The Craven word ia evidently a contraction per 
cratin of the above. 
2. Dung, aa cows' etuingt; eatemerU is something 

similar. 
EASY-BEEF. Cattle, not perfectly fat, are said to be 

eaty-beef. 
EASY-END, Cheap. " I gat it at an easy-end." 
EAT OUT, " To eat Aim out," to undermine by false 



2. " To eat ottl of house aad harbour," to injure a per- 
son by partaking too liberally of his hospitality. 
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EDDER, Adder. This term is not confined to vipers 
only, as Nares supposes ; for all snakes are so desig- 
nated here. Sax. <eter. 

" When Foule badde gedered a qiuntite of kittingg of 
Tjnes and Idde on the &et, an edegr sche cam forth 
£ro the heete, and took him bi the ho&d." 

Wiciif, AcU xxviii. 
EDGE, Edge ye, stand aside, make way. 

" Ah he thua spoke he edged bia horse ddemys." 

Qaenlin Duneard, vol, 2, p. 91. 

EDGE, The smumit or edge of a hill, as Coin-edge, 
Blackslon-Edge. Edge is used in a sense somewhat 
similar by Shakspeare. 

EDGE-O'-DARK, Evening. 

" Edge of hazard." 

Shakipeart. 

1. 7Vc and Crei. 

on their shoulder 
And some on their knee ; 
He that could not bitt his mouthe, 
Put it in his ee." 

Boy and the Mantle. P. BeL 
" The knifthts abe set upon the shore all three. 
And vanish'd thence in twinkling of an ee," 

Fair/ax Tatso. 
" Be not over studjous to apj and mote in nijne E, 
That in zour awin ane feriTe bot can not se." 

Oimg. Fref, to VWg. 
Richard de Hampole, describing the signs of approach- 
ing death, among others says, 

" Also the IjSt ee of bjm scbal 9eme the lasse, 
And narrower than the tother or he bennis passe." ' 
f MmuAii Conieienlia. 
EED, I had. " If eed done soa, it wad sartainly hev 

been better." 
EEN, Eyes. Eyne occurs in the Paalms by Slemhoid 
• and Hopkins. 

" For I do know mj &ults, and still ■ 
My wunea are in mine egne," 
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" Aa my ee atad Betty Martiuj" is an odd expresaion 
Bignifying a mere fabnlooa report. This is sup- 
posed to be a corraption of the Ijatin prayer to St> 
Hartm, " mi Beate Marline." 

"And cast her ej/en downward fro the brinke." 

Chauea't Pairf Tale. 
Shakspeare nsea eyne. Tarn. <^ a Shrew, Act v., and 
Wiclif ygAen. 

" And they hsve closed thai yghea." 

" Li^th up joax gghat." 

Lukeiy. 



EE-SAAR, An eye sore, scar v blemish. 

EEVER, Qoarter of the heavens. " The wind's in a 

cond eever," that is in a c(dd quarter. Ray- 
EFTIR, After. A. S. eefier. Ron. and Dan. eflir. 
" Soae tftfr." 

Winlmm'i CronfkiL 
" And he prechjrde ra^iRnde a stiJwortber Uume I sebai 
come ^ftar me of whom I am not worth! downfallande 
or kndande, to buse the tfawonge of his chtwceiK 
Mark'l.^. From an andeiii MSS. Vidt an Aetounl 
Iff Sana and EngUthVernmu, ^ Bn. H, Baier. 
" And at the lait, ti/tar tail long mtujiig." 

D. Virg. p. 314. 
" At eflir," afterwards, a pleonasm. 
EFTIR-TEMSIN-BREOD, Bread made of coarse flour 
or refuse from the seive or terns. Bslo. tevuen. 
It. temisare. 
EFTIRT, After the. 

EGG-BERRY, or 1__ . . , . „ 7, . r ■ 

HAG-BERRY j cherry. Prunus Padut. Lm. 

EGG-WIFE-TROTT, An easy jog trot, such a speed as 
fanner's wives carry their eggs to the market. 
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EGGS AND C0LL0P8, Toad-flBX. Antirrhinim 

2. Fried eggs and bacon. 
EGODLINS, Truly. The etymon is obvious. 
EIGH, -i Yes. Mr. Brociett, in his Glossary of 

EYE or EY, V North Country words remarks, " that 
AYE, J the nse of this adrerb is perhaps more 

characteriatic of a Northern Dialect than any other 
word that could be named, aa it is nearly universal 
and uniform. So far as I remember, it does not occur 
in Chancer, nor am I aware that it is to be met with 
in any publication older tban the time of Shakspeare" 
If Mr, Brociett will refer to Chaucer he will find eigh 
in Tro, and Cresa. 

" Quod tho Cretndde let me some wi(^t call 
Eigh I Ood forbid that it should so ML" 
Also, 

" Ey maister, welcome be ye by Saint John." 

ELBOWS, To be out at elbows, to be in difficulties; 

(ere alieno pressus, as explained by Ainstvarth, There 

ia another common expression very similar, "hee'a 

gitten his land out at elbows ;" that is, hia estate is 



ELBOW-GREASE, Persevering exercise of the arms, 
exciting perspiration. 

" Elbtw grtaie vilt make an oak table Bhine." 

Gnue. 
" It had DO elboa gretue bestoved upon It." " Nee 
demoiBos Bsplt ungues." 

AiiuaoTlli, 
" These were the manners, these the ways 
In good Queen Bess's f^ldeu days ; 
Each damsel ow'd her bloom and glee 
To wholesome Moa-graue and me." 

Smart. Fable 5. 
ELDER, Udder of a cow. 
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ELDIN, Poel, connnoiily called fire eldin, from tbe A. S. 
aid. Ibl. eldur, or from lealan to kindle. " Femes, 
ignis alimentum." AiTisteortk. In Cntren it always 
means fiiel, which is procured from the moors ; hence 
it is known by the name of mooT'tldm. 

" CauM vmters bleakest blasU we'll eiUilyCeanl?) cowr. 
Our eldina driven an' our har'st is ow'r." 

Fergwiaa'i Poena. See Dr. Jameean. 
ELEMENT, The air or visible compass of the heavens. 
" I bked about and san a ea^j roche 
Farre in tbe West near to the element." 

Tm/er of Daetrme. 
Mr. Naret cites a passage from Jul. Ctesar, in 
which the word is used in this sense. 
" And the complexion of the elemetU 
It &TQurs like the irork we have in band 
Moet bloodj, fiei7 and moat terrible." 
i.3. 
It ia a very common expression here, " f dement looks 
feafol heavisome." 
ELF-LOCKS, Hair supposed to be entangled by an elf. 
" £^ all m J hair in locks." ' , 

Shake. Lear, ii. 3. 
" And bakes the el/Joekt in foul aluttisb hain." 

Sh. Bom. 4: Jul. IT. 4. 
" He had other features which mi^t liave been pro- 
nounced bandsome but for the black elf-loda." 

Qtunfm i>ururan^ 2d vol. 121. 
" Bang up books and sheers to scaxe. 
Hence the bag that rides tbe mear, 
Till they be aU over wet 
With the mire and the sweat, 
This observed the manes shall bo. 
Of your horses ail kiiol free." 

Hemck'i Hetperidtu, id vol. p. 123. 
ELLER, Alder. Betula alnus. Linn. A. S. ellarn. 
"And aAerwaid he bing him Ijve on an ellsrtu." 

P, Plou. pan 2. 
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From Mr. Brociett's account this tree is held in 
great reneration in the North. There are no 
snperstitioas notions attached to it here> 

EhliERD, 1 Swc^ with felon, as the dugs of cowa 

HELLERD, ) frequently are. 

ELLICK, Alexander. . ,. 

ELLIKEB, Alegar. 

ELSEN, An awl. Bblg^ elssen. 

"Nor hinds vieJtm and hemp Ijngle 
Sit lolemg shoon out o'er the inf^leu" 

Hanuag. 

EliT, To knead, or perhaps, more properly, to reduce the 
dough, previously kneaded, to a proper consistence for 
baking. Wlien oaf-cakes are baked, it is a common 
practice to knead the dough the preceding evening, 
which ferments during the night. Sometimes yeast is 
used in the process of fermentation; but very fre- 
quently the fermentation is made by the remainder of 
the dough of a former baking left in the vessel for 
that purpose. In the morning, previous to baking, if 
the mixture be too thin, more meal is added, but if 
too stiff, millt and water or butter-milk are applied to 
reduce it. This is to ell the dough, or, as it is fre- 
quently called elting. A piece of superstition in this 
operation is still preralent in Craven. Both in knead- 
ing and elting, the person performing it never fails, on 
tiie completion of the work, to make a cross with the 
finger on the surface of the dough, doubtless as a charm 
to prevent the witches from approaching the knead- 
tub. This is called crotsing the witches out. If this 
should be neglected, the servants or matrons are con- 
vinced that some evil influence would cause the cakes 
to stick to the back-board, or, in some other way, 
render the operation difficult or impossible. Scrae- 
tiiaesevery finger of the tmerator is crossed in rotation. 
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' The back-board is a flat board, with inteisectiiig 
notches cut on the sar£u», on which the elled oatmeal 
is shaken into a thin substance before it be cast on the 
bake-atone or iron plate placed over a fire tnr stove. 
To prevent the dough adhering, the back-board is pte- 
vioualy sprinkled with oatmeal. The excellence of the 
cake often depends on the energy with which the 
dough is whirled on the bake-stone. 
ENAUNTER, Lest. Ne, Aintteorlk. 

" Enaunler hii rage mought cooled be." 

Spenier. Ifaret, 
END, " A girt end," many. 

2. Rate or price. Thus, " to bay a thing at the highest 
end," is to buy it at the dearest rate. 

3. " I care not which end goes first ;" an expression of a 
thoughtless, incansjderate person ; one who is careless 
in the conduct of himself or in the management of his 
a^ra. 

i, " Moat an end ;" continually. 
" He ileepa moat and end." 

" Wsali aheep for the better whaie vater doth run, 
And let him go clenlj and dr; in the aim. 
Then share him and spare not, at two dales on end. 
The Booner the better his corpse will amend." 

TvMT. 

" I have been often here lor niontba at on end." 

Abbot of Sir W. Scott. 

5. Part ; as " a gtrt-end of his time." 

6. " Reight an end," straight forward. Also upright. 
" I sat up reight an end." 

8. " At a louse end ;" in a state of thoughtless uncou' 
trouled dissipation. 

9. "At en idle end," has the same signi6cation as the 



END, To erect, or set upright ; " Come my lad, end 
this stee." 
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ENDAYS, Forward, end-wise. "1 gat gaily endays," 

I got on pretty well. 
END- IRONS, Irons on each aide the fire. 
END-LANG, Along, directly forward. 

" We slyde in flivldes endlong Eeil (many) co^tes &ire." 
D. Virs-P-H. 
" Her walke waa endlong Greta ayie." 

Felon SotBt. 
END AND EWEN, To make aU ends meet. 
ENEW, ) Eaongh, applied to numbers, not to quantity. 
ENOW, } Dr. Johnson makes enotv plural of enough. 
Is there any other word in the Englisli language 
ending in ough in the singular number, which takes 
tionr in the plural ? " I've cake enif, an apples eneto." 
Since the first edition of this work, I am happy to aee 
that the intelligent author of the SuffbUc Dialeck 
entirely coincides with me in the explanation of this 
word. To prove that this word is not obsolete, he eitea 
Sir William Jones, 

" Bones aum to fill a cart." 

Intl. a/ Menu. 
" rn«<D of poore schoUers waulde wstcb jou in these 
languages." 

Balil : Suron. 
" Tbare bene enew otheris be my &y," 

D.FiTg.p.433. 
" Yet vales erwio I knov to Btop this winde." 

Fair/ax TasM, B. 20. 
Piers Fhuhman is the only writer I have observed, 
who applies this word to quantity, as, 
" Alle the people bad p'don ynoui." 

p. 10. Dr. WhilaJCer'M Ei&L 
" I on Mauneelle the derke, and an Erie Richere, 
And other knyghtes enoae of beyond the see^ " 

R. Brvnn«. Mncf. Melm. 
ENOUGH, This word is often used elUptically, as 
" tljeefs enough ■" i. e. enough boiled or roosted. 
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KNOW, By and by, presentif . This seems to be a con- 
traction of even, ot ^en notv. 

" Or twima can read thej firat maim spell, 

I leaiu'd this fite mj mamigj, 
An cooat, a l^en-girtli mjsell, 
" Lang or I married Tammy." 

Albm Bantaf. 
ER, Are. 
ESH, Ash. Tbut. esch. 

"Tbe hie «tcAw uundis thare and here. 

D. Vlrg. 365. 
ESHED, Asked. 
ESHLAR, Afililar. Polished stones walled in conne or 

by scale. Fb. echeler. 
ESP, The asp or aspen tree. Populus tremula. Litm. 
frton the A. Sax. Mspe, espe. 

" He tiembled like an Mpin le«£" 
ESTEEAD, ](netead. 
ETHER, 1 
EDDIR, 

" O ye generation of «dd™." 

Mai. zii. TTicA/. 
" A"" great edtfir aH|^«iid can fiiTth throw." 

D. rirff.p.130. 
"Frae fertile fielda where nae curs'd elAtri creep. 
To slang tbe herds that in raah JnuHea creep." 

A, Ranuaf/. 
ETHER, To twist long flexible rods of hazel on the top 
of a hedge to make it more firm. This word is pro- 
nounced to rhyme with weather. 
ETHER^ A long slender rod of hazel, sometimes called 
yether. In Ttuter it is written edder. 

" Id lopping and felling, save eddtr and Make, 
Thins hedges as needelh to moid oi to make." 
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ETOW, In two. " To fall etow," to be brought to bed. 
" She fell in two wi little din. 

An hame she's gettin cany'd, 
I' the creel that daj." 

Pioken't Poems. VideDr.JcmiesimUSup. 
" And cniked i' (mo here legges-" 

P.PUm. 
" Hire thought hire curdd herte \iraSi aiiao." 

Chauatr. 
" A short saw and long saw to' cut a Uno logs." 
Tiuser. 

" Ail elom," or all in pieces. A person is said to be 
" all elotv," when lie is in bad health. 
ETRAATH, Truly, indeed ; a'corruption of in troth. 
ETTLE, To deal out sparingly, to distribute in small 
portions. Mr, Todd refers to Ray and Grose. In 
both these authors this word has a different significa^ 
tion, viz. " to intend." 
EUGHT, The pret. of owe. " He eught me five shillings." 
EVER AND A DAY, 1 " For ever and a day," a redun- 
IWER, f dant expressioa for eternity. 

" In modum perpeC periL" 

" A tout jamais." 

Colgrave. 
" What is his gooduesse clean decaj'd, 
For ever tmd a daj/." 

P>. IxxtIL 8. SUmhoId and Hopkiiu. 
" It will ruin the caliant with the king for eoer anda dag," 
Qaentin Darteard, voL 2, p. 103. 
■" Hath Peter now, for ever and a day, 
Kenouiic'd his master and fled quite avay ?" 

Prynae'a Pleaiant Pttrgi,p, 39. 
2. Or ever; before. Avant que. Miege. Lat. ante- 
quam, priusquam. The phrase occurs several times 
in the authorized version of the Bible, viz. Ps. xc. 2 ; 
Prov. viii. 23 ; S. Song, vi. 12 ; Dan. vi. 24. In the 
edition of 1608, before is used in the first and second 
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of the above cited texts ; in the third it is entirely 

omitted, and in the foarth for ever is used as in the 

subsequent editions. 
3. For ever; in great quantity. "There's apples fi» 

ivver." 
EVERLASTINO, American cudweed. Gnapkaltum 

Margarilaceum. Linn. 
EWENj Even. " I'll be ewen wi' hitn," I will requite 

him, or render like for like. 
EWEN-DOWN, DirectjOTevident. " Aamven-downiie." 

2, Perpendicularly down. 

"But now it turns an ddent blast. 
An m'n dmm pour." 

Hart>e*l Big. 

3. "An ecven donm honest man ;" a dowuri^t honest 
' man. Fide Bum's Ttea Dogt. 

" In ev»n~doum earnest thse's but tew. 
To vie with Banuaj dare avoir." 

f omifiar Epiltka. A Batmaf/. 

EWEN-FORRAD, Directly forward. A. S. efen, not 

having, as remarked by Dr. Jamieton, in his copious 

Supplemenl, an inclination to any side, and thus is 

equivalent to straight. 

2. In continued succession, synonymous with "vioet 

EXPECT, To suppose. " I expect ye're boun to be wed." 
EY, Aye, yes. " To give an ^ or a nay," to assent or 

EYE, " Black's my e^e," no one can impute blame to me. 

" Who can spot me, saj blaei U my eye, 
I wrmig no man in all mj life. Dot I." 

Httarumiie Eng. MonUor, 1689. 
Of a miser it is common to say, " You may put what 
he will give you in your ee, and see naa warse for't." 
" What Erjx got by't, truly I 
Tbitilf be might well put in his eye." 

JMor.p.73. 
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, " His eyet are bigger thaa his belly •" spoken of a 
glutton, who, tneasuring Us appetite by his eyes, 
cannot gorge so much as he anticipated. 

EVIL-EYE, A malicious eye. Superstitious people 
suppose that the first morning glance of him who 
has an evil eye is certain destruction to man or 
beast. If the effect were not instantaneous, it was 
eventually sure. If, however, he who had this 
unfortunate influence was well disposed, he cau' 
tiously glanced his eye on some inanimate object, 
to prevent the direful consequences. Some years 
ago, a poor person wlio wa'^ suspected by his neigh- 
bours to have this dcoadful propensity, was 
pointed out to me. Though respected for his kind 
feelings and good qualities, he was, nevertheless, 
dreaded. My sage informer said, "Look, Sir, at 
that pear tree, (opposite the house of the unfor- 
tunate man who had an evil eye) it wor some years 
back. Sir, a maast flourishing tree^ Iv'ry morning, 
as soon as he first oppens the door, that he may not 
cast his ee on ony yan passing by, be fixes his een 
o' that pear tree, and ye plainly see how it's deed 
away<" The tree was certainly dead, though it 
was in vain for me to dispute the cause of it with 
my sage companion. 

EYE-BITE, To bewitch with a malign influence whatever 
the eye glances upon. The dread of this malign 
influence was not unknown to the Romans. 

"Nesdo quia teneros oculus mihi &scinat agnos." 

Virg. Ed. iii. 

EYNE, Plural of ee, eyes. 

" While flashing beams do dare his feeble e»«n." 

Spemera'i F. Q. 
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£YTHER, Either. 

"When the ungodl; egAwngs incnieltjor flouriih 
in prosperitj, the godl; ire often moved into sore 
pumons, and ex^t^sed with ironderfiil temptations." 
Commtnlaty m Prm. bf P. M. 1S06. 
" Notbing groweth more soone into hatred then gride ; 
which bdng new, fiudeth ■ comforter, and draweth 
some unto him to solace liini, but being inretenite 
ii derided, and not without cause, for eyther it ia 
&ined or it ia fboligh." 

LadgeU Tratu. of Seneca, IQl^ 



FA, 1 

_.„ f Faith. "By myjaiik," ecastor, mehercale. 

« Tou aayst ftiD aoth, quod Boger, by my fag." 

Chau. Cela* P. 



FAAT, Fanlt 
FABBIN, Flattering. 

FACE, " To make or pnll faces," to distort the counte- 
nance in a contemptuous maimer. 
FADDER, Father, lei., fader. 

"Andfrothetms afdrbiajWir was deed, hetrandatidc 
him into thia lond in which ^e dwellen now." 

Wie. Tetl. DedU viL 
" Kr Bobard de FitzliAini, my J^deri name waa." 

Roi.CbK!. 
FADED, Tainted, decayed, "the cheese is /««!«/." 
FADGE^ A bundle. 
FADOM, Fathom. 

" Twenty /aifoni of brede." 

" TitUfadom fire thy fether liea." 

Sh. Tempett, 

" Full many a Jiutoa in the eea." 

St. Andrev Bmrttfi. 
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FAFT, p. i. of fight. 
FAIN, Glad. 

" He's twice/ain that sits on a ataan." 
Ray. 
Dr. Johnson remarkB that this word is Hill retained 
in Scotland; it is in daily use here. 

" Yea man and birdi are/oin of climtnng h^h." 

Si. H. VL 
" And of another tMng tliey were asfayn 
That of hem alle was thet mm Tshun." 

Chaucer. Sn. TaU. 
" Mj lips vill be/ain when I sing unto thee." 

Pa. Ixai 21. 
" Fayre words make fbols/oin<." 

HeytBOod'i Epig. Vid. Sleevent. 

lah. feigenn,fei)ne. A. S. fcegan, Icetus, kilaris. 
FAIR, 1 To appear, " t' cow fairs o' cawvin," to give 
FAR, } symptoms of. A. S. faran, obire. 
FAIR, Very, " its/oir shamful." 
FAIR-FA W, May they prosper, may it 6dl oat fiiir 
or well. 

" That/oira hem by faUe." 

P. Plou. p. 6. 
** Whom finr b^flU in heaven mongst happy souls." 

Sh. Rk. II. a. 1. 
"SvAiaxe,finrefiillejoa fi>r jour tale." 

Cftawj. N. F. TaJt, 
" Kind Fatie, now Jair-fa' jour honest heart 
Yei'e ay sae cadgy, an hoe nc a heart." 

Gentle Shepherd. Ramtaj/. 

FAIRISH, Tolerably good, " shoe's a fairish beost." 

FAIBY-BUTTER, Tremella arborea, or albida. A 

gelatinous substance found on tiillen trees or dead 

sticks 

FAIRY RINGS, Green circles of iMuriant grass in 

pastures, round which the fairies are said to dance by 

moonlight. Dr. JVollaslon has ascertained that they 
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are cMxasioned by a spedes of expanding mushrooms. 
Moore. 

-.,■ — _... .. — " Ye demi puppets, tbat 

By moonligfat do the f^reen soui rtngkU male. 

Whereof the ewe not biteft." . - 

Tempett, v. I. 
FALL, A yeaning of lambs. " I've a fairish Jail of 

lams to year." Cr<y is also used in the same sense. 
2. " To try a fall," to wrestle. 

" No sooner borne but Cupid he £d dare 
To try a/uU with him and threw him fiure." 

JUenury 4 jipolio T. Heymed. 
FALL, " Fall back," " fall edge," at all adventures, let 

wHat Trill happen. 
FALLEN, Slaked, " i'st hmejiiun at fallen," or reduced 

to powder. 
FALLEN-WOOL, Wool pulled off a sheep that has 
died of a disease or accident. There ia a snpereititious 
idea in Craven, that blankets, flannel, &c. mann&c- 
tured of such wool, are apt to breed lice. 
FAMILOUS, Relating to a &mily, "its a famthtu 

complaint." 
FAND, Pnet of find. 

" They shall thee tell, how they tbee/amt" 

BonLRme. 
" This while God&edo and his people .And 
Their lives to greater banus and dangers thralL" 

Fairfax Tatm. 
" Searching about ou a rich throne he /and." 

Fairfia Tmto. 
" There Dunkaneys Sownys thre he/onrf." 

fFintoun'f Cronjwfit. 
" My sin judgment /and." 

Gentle Shepherd. 
FAR, Often used in the way of imprecation, or as a 
substitute for a grosser word. " I'll be far an I do." 
" I'll see joa farther first." 
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FAR-AWAY, By much, greatly in preference. " My 
yaud's better hot yoweia, Jar OfBiu/." 

FAR-BYj Compared with, in comparison of. " To day 
is fine^iir 6y yesterday." 

FARDEN, A farthing. " He hesn't a fardett to bless 
bissel withau." 

FAREWEEL, Taste or relish. " This drinks a bitter 
Jameel weet." 

FARLEY, Something strange or wonderful. Sax. Jaerlic. 

FARN- TICKLES, Freckles on the skin resembling the 
seeds of tbe fern, freckled with fern. Q«. like small 
ticksj to which they are not unlike. Ferns are fre- 
quently the receptacle of ticks, of which lickles may 
be considered a diminutive. 

FARRANTLY, Decent, respectable. Sw. fara agere. 

FARISH ON, Advanced in years. 

3. Nearly intoxicated. 

FARROW-COW, A cow that yields no milk, synony- 
mous with geld- Belg. Vare-koe, 

FARST, Farthest, of which it is a contraction, as " ferrest 
from fer" in Chaucer. 

FASH, To trouble, to vex, to tire. Fasheree, a substantive 
nearly the same in sound, and quite so in sense, is 
used by Archbithop Spotlitmood in his HitloTy of the 
Church of Scotland, " which put him in great 
fasheree" that is, gave him mucli trouble- Yr. father. 
Rev. Dr. Whitaker. 

FASHION, Sute of health. " How isto ?" " I's i my 
better fashion at prisent." This expression is gene- 
rally used by one who does not enjoy good health. 

FASHION, To presume. " How canto' _/a*Ait»n to doot." 

FA8HI0US, Troublesome, vexatious. Fa. fachettx. 

"For where all such light ptaies (cords, dice, &c.} are 
ordained to free mens heads for a time, from the 
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faduoui thoughts on their afiidres, it hj the c( 
filleth and troubleth mens heads, with ai manj 
fathiouM tojes of the plaj, as before it was filled 
with thoughts on his affaires." 

BasUieon Doroa, p. 135. 

FASTNE8S-EEN, Shrove Tnesday, the eve of the 
great fast. Fast-mass-even. 

"On Fmten-etn we had a roddn 

To ca the crack and weave our stockin 

And there was muckle fun and joUn." 

" Wee will lum a seed^cdre at Fattens." 

Laneaahire Loveri, a Romanee, 16J0. 
Brand'i Pop. Antiq. 
FAT-HEN, Wild oroche. Ghenopodiam albnm. It 
has, according to Mr. Moore, been derived from Jitl 
Henry, or bonus Henricut. 
FATHER, To impute any thing to another. "Don't 

father it o'me." 
FATHOM-TAIL-BARGAIN, Mines let to drive or 
work by the &tliom. 

FITTIRS ' } "^"^^^^ '''• Z*^""- Fr. fendre. 
"All cut and mangled in a thousand .Afers." 

HarrU' Ario4io. Narti. 
" If you strike a solid body that is brittle as glasse, it 
breaketh all about into shivers aAfiOeri." 

Bacon'* If at. Hut. p. 3. 
Minntim contnndere. Skinner. 
FAUF, A fallow. . Isl. faaga. Stj. G. feia, to cleanse, 
hence the Craven word _/^ J- which see. 
" The ILothian &rmer he likes beat 
To be of good /iiujft rigga possest." 

A. Ramsay. 
% An adjective. 
FAUF, To feUow. 
FAUN, Fallen. 
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FAUSE, Cunning, from the Old English _/bu«e, a fox, an 
animal proverbially noted for craftiness. 
" A/aiMe Knight CB jeme." 

Battle a/ Olterbume. MituL iff S. B. 
"Hadst thou /or »Aiji," 

Sh. Corialanut, iv. 2. 
FAUTE, Fault. 

" I have opened 1117 /aule unto the, and have not hid 
my imiighteouBiiesg.'* 

H. VIII. Primer xxsL P. MDXLVI. 
" And tho thou seest a faitl right at thine eje." 

Chaucer. Ct. of Love. 
" Haynouse /lui." 

Skyry'i Tnau. of Eraanui. 
■ " According to the appointment of the priests that are 
at JwTiMlem, that there be no faille, let Kichard of 
Bourdeaux be taken and sette tn the towre of Lon- 
don, and all his/aufers put in writjnge." 

Froj/saarl'i Cnm. 
FAWOUR, Resemblance. This substantive israrelyused. 
" He was lilte King Jtichard in fauor." 

• FrogataTpi Cron. 

FAWOR, To resemble. The verb is very common. 
FAVVOR'D, Resembled. 

"And the complexion of the element 
Is JiiDounI Bite {resembles) the work we have in hand." 
Sh. Ju/ius Cmar, L 3. 
FAW, A faU. " To shack Afan," to wrestle. 
FA WTBR, To thresh off the awns of barley. The Scotch 
n-ord is fatter, which JDr. Jamieson derives from 
WaiiSH,^;, a smart blow. 
FEAFUL, Very, exceeding. "It's a/ea/u/coud day." 
FEAR'D, Afraid, timorous, cowardly ; an abbreviation 
■ of the participle affeared, from affear. " A feat'd 
buzzard," coward. I know not that the buzzard is 
leas courageous than any other species of hawks. 
FEATHER-EDGED, A stone thicker at one edge than 

the other. 
FEATHER-FOWL, Feveriew. Matricaria Parlkentum. 
Linn. 
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FEBRUARY. 

"■Februarg fill dike, either with bUck or white." 

Free. 
" Feviier le court pire de toua." 

Prtm. 
" Because it is commonly the foulest, therefore ve 
call it^ dyke. 

Cotg. AtL Frnner. 

" February fire lang, March tide to bed gang," a 
Craven proverb, whicli seems to have eluded the 
researches of Ray. 
FEEAL, To hide. A. S. feaUian. Ibl. fel, occullo. 
" He thaty^oit can find." 

Prer. 

FEED, To fatten. It is also nsed as a substantive. 
" We've plenty o* good./eerf." 

" In woodland, old farmer to that will not jeeld, 
For Lasng his pasture and feed of his field." 

FEEDING-STORM, A continuance or succession of 
snotr, daily feeding or adding to what is already on 
the ground. 
FEEL, To smell, in a. reduplicative sense, aB"IJeeta 

bad smell." 
FEIOHT, Battle. 

" Bad drive his hors and chare al fbrdwert stnicht. 
As he that him addressit to tbe/cuAc" 

D. Firg. p. 339. 
FELKS, Felloes. Tevt. felge. 

FELL. A hill. A. S. /eld- let. feU, accliviUu, fre- 
qnently denoting a rocky hill. The authority &om Ben 
Jonson, given by Mr. Todd, is, as Mr. Moor observes, 
irrelevant, 

" So shall the fiiat of aU our/flfa be thine." 
The Jell here mentioned is synonymous with the 
Craven word_/aW, or a crop of lambs. The following 
line confirms the supposition, as it relates solely to 
cows and goats. 

" And with the beestning of our gtMa and kine." 
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FELL, To knock a person down, a metaphor taken from 
felling timber. Pegge. 

2. " I'll hefelkd," on exclamation similar to hang me. 

FELL, To sew down the inside of a seam. 

FELLON, A disease in cows, occasioned by cold air 
immediately succeeding hot weather. Cattle depas- 
turing high grounds, where the air is of a more equal 
temperature, are not so liable to this violent disease as 
in low vallies on the banks of riTers, the cold vapours 
of which, after a very hot day, are apt to check the 
perspiration. Skinner says it is derived &om the 
Sax> Jelle. It. Jellone, cruel, on account of the 
anguish the complaint occasions. Is it not derived 
, from BxLO. Jelen or Jeylen, to &il ; because mildi 
cows, which are subject to it, iail of giving their milk ; 
OT from Dpt. hellen, to bow or hang down, as the 

■'- ' udders of cows are frequently enlarged by this disease. 

FEU-ON WOOD, Bittersweet. Solatium dulcamara. 

FELT. A akin. 

2. Coarse cloth; not common in Craven. Pannos 
crassior ex pilis proprie coactus non textos. It. Jellro, 
Sax. JIU. Spelman's Gbssaty. 
FELTER'D, Entangled, feU-kaird, or matted like a 
felt or skin. 

" YLmftltiT'd locks that on Mb bosom felL" 

Fairfax TMta. 
FEND, To be indust«ous, " he^/enifc hard for his living." 
" Say wad ye ken my gate o'/eading 
My mcome, management and spending." 

Allan Samtay. 
" An'/*"' up'on a fiiigal stock." 

Idem. 
" "To/end my men and me." 

Battle of OtUrbame. 
" But gie tbem good cow tnilV their fiU 
TiU they be fit to fend tbemBcl." 

I. Poor MaiU. Bum: 
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FEND AND PROVE, To argue and defend. To 
stand fending and proving, "frustra ratiocinando 
tempos terere." AintwoHh. 
FENDIBLE, Laborious, plodding. 
FENNY, Mouldy ; in Todd, fentmed, ttma tlie Sax. 

firagcan, to decay. 
FENT, A remnant of cotton, &c. 
FER, To free pastures. A. S-fier, vacuus. 
FESTj To put out to grass, to Jeatl. Bblo. feesteren- 
" FetUth them each day." 

P. PUm. 7 pM». 
" That she might han the Christen fblt to ,fi»<l" 

CAoMwr. 
S. To put out apprentices by indenture. Isl. Jett-a 
juramenta confirmare. Dr. Jamienm. 

" Sic wedlock to contract and spaax^fej/tL'" 

D. Yirg. 7 B.237L 

FESTING-PENNY, Money given as an earnest, or 
arles, to a uervant on hiring him. 

FET, To fit. 

3. To be a match for oue. " Ill/^f him." 

KITTLE, Conditiou, used by AKkam in his Toxophilut 
fOT preparing the string of a bow. It is appli- 
cable either to a state of health or dress. " I's 
i' sad Jettle." I am not well, or my dress is in a 
disordered state. " To be out o feliy has the same 
dgnification. 

FETTLE, To dress, to trim, to put iu order. "Ill 
fettle myself up a bit." " Gang and felUe tTicpe." 
IsL. JitUa adparare. Dr. Jamieson's Supp. 

2. To beat ra chastise. " TU/elile the reight." 

FETTLED, Prepared, dressed. 

" Thej to their long-band joumej fettled them 
Leaving Samaria and Jerusalem." 

Maiden't Bbith. SglMSter't Tmulatitn. 
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" Then John bent up his long bende bowe 
AtA fetukd hini to ahoot, 
The bov was made of a tender boughe 
And felle down to Mb Gjote." 

RMnHood. 
FETTLED, Put in order. 

« He hastened him to the Queens Court at Whitehall 
strunge and/eUnf an archers of the guard liverye tow.' ' 
Mmorial qf B. Bokebg. 
" Beaumont and Quarmbj saw all tins 

And Iiockwood, where thej stood 
ThejfitOed them to fence, I wis 
And shot as thej- were wood." 

See WhU. Vale ofCdtdtr. 
' FETTLE-ON, To begin. 

" For hee that knoweth well himself how to employ 
Will/eUb thereimto and fellow it with joy." 

Mollet TnawlaL o^ Cameraritu. 

FEW, A small quantity, of which Mr. Brockett givei an 
example ; " a fere broth." Broth, however, is gene- 
rally used aa a noiin of number, as " theeas are very 
good broth." 

FEY, Loose earth. S. G. faa. In Cheshire, fay or 
faigh IB the soil before you reach the marl. 
Wilbrakam's Gloss. 

FEY, To cast np, to remove earth. Su. G.Jeia, to cleanse. 

Q. To cleanse. Under escurer, . Colg. has toJi»/, rinse, 
cleanse, or make clean. 

" 'Bj-fi^ng and casting that muck upon heaps 
Commo^ties many the husbandman reEqis." 

Tusmr. 

3. To discharge blood. " Shoe^^y* a aeet o' bloode." 

FICK, To kick, to stm^le with the feet. Bblg. Jlcken. 

FIDGET,. Restless, impatient. Nowodded to Johmon'a 
Dictionarif by Todd. 

FIDDLE, A word often used to express contempt of 
what is told him by another. The application of 
Jiddle/addk is made on similar occasions. 
L 2 
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FIDDLE, " Scotch Fiddle." I carefully examined Dr. 
Johmon'i Dictionaiy, with Todds learned additions, 
fiiT an explication of this cnrioos compoond word. Mjr 
researches being ineffectaal there, I immediately had 
recooTM to the Dictionary of Dr. Jamietou, who, I 
did not donbt, from his general and local knowledge, 
would give a most entertaining description of this 
hitherto non-descript musical instrument. How great 
was my surprise, when I cbuld not discover in that 
copious and highly celebrated work, any mention 
whatever made of the Scotch fiddle. Being so well 
known, and so much played upon in his own country, 
tlje Dr. most probably thought it a matter of supere- 
rogation even to mention the instroment- I at length 
made applicatimi to an intelligent neighbour, who 
occasionally visits Scotland, to describe to me particu- 
larly that delightful instrument, on which I supposed 
■o many beautifiil Scotch airs were played. My 
friend, after making some apology that he had not 
been much used to this instrument, though he had 
fire^ently seen it played upon in Scotland, attempted 
to describe it. And judge of my astonishment when 
he told me, that the fore-finger was the fiddlestick, 
which played between the thumb and the fingers of 
the other hand : but, added he, the Scotch fiddle has 
a double advantage over the En^sh fiddle, because 
you hare but one stick, but they have two ; so that 
they can almost instantaneously change the sticks, and 
produce, by those altemtite movements, lively varia- 
tions. and fiieges ; wtiich never fail to excite the moet 
agreeable sensations. Modem refinement has given 
this instrument a more ctsssical nauie, the Caledonian 
Cremotta; but I could not have supposed that the 
Scotch, whose nationality is proverbial, would ever 
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Have allowed its introduction into their country ; bnt 

" ita verborum vetus intent wtas." The common and 

Tu^ar name, still retained, is the lick. 

FIDDLER'S FARE, Meat, drink, and money. Grox. 

FIG, To apply ginger to a horse, to excite him to carry a 

fine tail, probably from A. S.fagan, to exhilarate. 
FIGURE, Price, value. " That cow's to heigh ajigure." 
FILLY-TAILS, 1 Long white transparent clouds, gene- 
MARE-TAILS, J rally denoting rain or wind. 
" Whene'er je epj hensoralt aniJUly-taila 
Be Bure je mind to lower jour topsails." 
In Devonshire these clouds are called hone tails. 
FINEBR, To veneer. 

FINKLE, Fennel. Bblq. fencheL Lat. /cenkvlum. 
Tbut. Fenchel, Anelkum Ftenicalmn. Linn. 
" A ferthing worth oifynkel aeede." 

P. PUm, 7pai$. 
" Ihefinklt &ded in our green herbere." 

See Dr. Jam. 
FINNDS, Finds. lai..Jnn. 

"This John goth out andjfaf his horse awaj." 

Chawser. 
FIND, To provide victuals. 

" What shall a poore man do, which can scarce fynde 
their children, much lesse h;re a master to teach 

Skgrrey'i Tnuula&yn Iff Eramttu, 
FINDS-HIMSELF, Provides for himself, finds his own 
victuals. When a fermer's servant performs his labour 
on those conditions, he is said to receive dry wages. 
This reminds me of a mstic bon mot. A poor 
labourer being asked respecting a piece of work which 
he had in hand, answered, "that he Jitn liissel, and 
vara oft" added he, with a tuefiil countenance, "I 
Jinnd now't but niyseL" 
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FZNNIKIiy, Particiikr in dress, trifling. See Todd"* 

second edition. 
FIR-APPLES, The cones of firs. 

i?IRE-EDGE, " To take off ihxsjire~edge," is to use any 
thing lot the first time. Thus in grinding a new 
scythe, the edge giren by the friction of the stone is 
distinguished from the less acute edge of the forge, 
viz. liiiJiTe-edge. 
FIRE-FANGED, Oats or malt too hastily dried in 
the kiln, whereby it obtains as it were a tmatch of the 
fire. A. S.J'yre andjengan, to take hold off. 
" And fbttliir this ChoTinoua ala &st 
Kuscltit on bis &, tbaa/j/re-fangit and unaaucht 
And with bis left hand bj the hare him daucbt." 

D. r.p. 41% 
FIRE-POIT, A poker. 

FIRLY-FARLY, A wonderful thing. A. S. ferUc 
repenlinus. A. S. faerUc, strange. See Naret and 
Dr. Jamietan. 

"Whilst thus himself to please, tbe migh^ monn- 

tains tells, 
8iii:h,^irJiM of his diUTd, and <^his wondrous wells." 
Draytoa't Palgtlbioa. 
" Attend my people and pve eare, 
Oifirfy things I will tbee telL" 

Sternhoid tmd Ho^tim. 
FIRM, To confirm. 

FIRR'D, >PVeed. A. S. /orr. ooctre*.. Land not de- 
FIRDED, } pastured by cattle. isi^Jtrd, tranquUHtat. 
FIRST, In colloquial language, this word, when used 
adrerbially, has in frequently subjoined to it, which is 
wholly redundant, as " I went to Silsden first in and 
then to Keighley." " I'll gang back, but let me hev 
my dinner ^rii in." 
FIRST-END, The beginning of a book, &c. 
FIRSTER, First. 
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FIRTH, > A field taken from a wood. Wblbh, ffrilk, 

FRITH, ) a plantation. Todd. Skinner derives it 

from A..8.Jrid, peace, being such a place as tlie 

anient Saxons were accustomed to retire to as a 

sanctuary. 

" 111 bang hu meitye men, pBjr bj payr 
In Ktyfrilh, where I may them see." 

Ouihitt Murray. Xfiml. o/ S. B. 

FISH, " I will not make jifA o yan and fowl of another," 
an expression by which a person declares that he will 
shew no partiality. " Ive other JUh to fiy," I have 
other affairs to attend to. Atiud mihi est agendnm. 
" But as it seems they were more wary 
They'd other Jlift to fry then tarry." 

3daro,p. 62. 
FISHIATB, To officiate; in Suffolk /jAerafc. 
FISHING TAUM, An angUng line. 
FIT, Feet. 

■'Someradeupo ahorse, some tin ajlf." 

GaberiimMU. 
" But oft the Eagle striving with her^ 
Would fly abroad to seek some dainty bit." 

Ssheiter't Tram. e/Du Barlat. 

PIT, ■» 

„„_ T Disposed, "they're^ to differ." 

2. Inclined. " Tajet to think," " I's^( to boken." 
Fit, To match, to be equal with. 
" Nay 111 jB jou." 

Sh. AWt WeU, iL 1. 
FITCHES, Vetches. Sblq. vitse. Mimkete and Rider. 
This word is still retained in the aathorised version of 
the Bible. 

"When he hath made plain the &ce thereof doth he 
not cast ahroad ihafiieliti." 

ii.xxviit. 20. 
" The May weed dotb burn, and the thistle doth fret, 
Thefilehe* pull down both the lye and the wheat." 

Tuner. 
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FITTINGS, FootingB or impressions of the feet in 

sand, &c> 
FIXFAX, The tendon of the neck. Osbk. facit. 

Jamiettm. 
FIZ, To make a slight hissing nqise, which is also called 

tiz, Isi.. ^a, 
FIZ-GIG, A wild flirting wench. Under the word trotieie, 

Colgrave haa^fisgig orating. Todd, 
FLAAT, Scolded. A. S. JUtan. Prjet of flite. 
FLACKER, To flicker, to amter. 
2. To palpitate. "My beeitfiicters" 
FLACKERIN, A rapid motion of the wings. Bblg. 
Jliggeren. Tbdt. jlachem. 

" Abore hire bed hire imeaJMc«ri»g." 

Chatietr. 
FLAG, A flake of snow. 

FLAGEIN, Flattering. Tdbt. fletztm. Bithop Dovgla* 
nses jUichand in the same signification : and Dr. 
Janueton in his Glonary, fiach, 

" Bat eftir that by invj an haitretit 
Of the ^iaJleieAand TTlixea bb quaint." 

D. VirB.p.41. ., 

"In bljth braid Scots, allow me. Sir, to ehair 
My gratitude, batjleaehing or a flair." 

AUanBamiOf. 
FLAH, Tnrf for fuel. A. S. Jiean, to play off. IsL. 

adjiaa, cutem delrahere. 
PLAIDE, Afirighted, frayed, afraid. 

" They came very fearM to her and jtoUher very Bftir." 
lihut. 0/ S, B. 
** I'd be oblig*d t' ye a' my life 
An ofier to the Htsl my wife 
To see if he'll diacreter mak her 
But that I'mjl^'ii he wiana tak her." 

AlltmRmutgi' 
FLARIN, Shewy, gaudy. 
FLANG, Prrt' of fling. 
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" The mohlj miller, baS" aii haff. 

Cam out to shew good Till, 

Fiang bj tiis mittana an' his ataff 

Cry'd pe me Paties milL" 

Atkm Ravuay. 
FLANGE, ■ 
FLANCH, 
FLANNEN, Flannel. 
FLAY, ".To fiay the cold off," is to make any liquor 

lukewarm. 
FLAY, 1 _ _ , ^ 

FLAY-BOGGARD, A hobgoblin. 

" The, flesh &ntadeth tbraoth much fear of /ray bugget 
and were it not lor Ibe totce of A^rth- pulling it> 
forwards b; the bridella of God'a most Bweet'promiBes, 
&, of hi^ pricking it on behlnde, great oflventiiie 
there would be ^ntmg by the waj." . 

M. Sounder's Letter to hU Wife. 1559. 
FLAY-CRAW, Something to frighten crows; a scarecrotv. 
FLAYED, Fr^hteaed. 

" I hope I shall not be jlaynf out of it." 

fPinler't Tale, iv. 3. 
FLAYSOME, Frightfnl. 
FLAYSOMER, More frightfiil. 
FLEA, To strip off the skin, to Jlat/. 

"Now thej kilt ai)d.An> the sheepe, thej dispell peace 
and concord from the earth." 

Dtaii belieeena Protectant and Papiit, 
blaeli letter, taiu date. 
"A bear's skin rapt about bis groins, 
As it v»ajkad fiiaa the bear's loins," 

Mar. 10. 
FLEA, " I sent him away wi' a Jlea in bis ear," t. e. I 
dismissed him with a good scolding, or made him uneasy. 
FLEA-BITE, A matter of indifference ; " it's a mere 
Jlea-bile." 

" What Jtea-bitingi were these, in comparison of those 
Its." 
BithopHaU. 
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FLECK, A crack or defect, a spot Gekh. ^k. Br. 
Joknion hoB not this Bobstantive. A potter com- 
mending his earthenware will Bay, " there is neither 
Jleck nor flaw in it." 
FLECK'D, Spotted. " A ^i'd cow," a very common 

phrase, not confined to Scotland. 
FLEEOK, A bread rack, consisting of stares or cords for 

drying oat cakes upon. 
3. A hnrdle, or flood-gate. Belo. flaci. Rider, craii*. 
Tbut. vlecMe- 

"The painftil poneera wrought agmnst thdr will, 
Wlthjlrairt and Sigota ditches up to filL" 

Du Barlaa' Judilh, iy ITudton. 

FLEET, ) A flat b<^. Sax. Jleot. It cannot be deemed 

PLETE, X an testoary here, except it be from the 

resemblance of a bay, when the flat fleet is nearly 

inclosed by hills. Sldnner says Jleotan, vera a Lat: 

Jbtitare qui* duhitet. In Sufiblk this w<n>] signifies a 

shallow piece of standing water. 

FLEET, ) To skim milk, or take off the cream. 

FLETE, I Sax. jErfe, Jlos lactU. Todd. B. tpfirfen. 

\a Chaucer, Jiete seema to imply to swim on the 

surface. 

" So sore ywi* Hut when I on him think, 
Nau^t wete I wel, whether IJUU or muk." 

Aitembly of Fouiei. 
""Far she that doth me all thii wo endure, 
Ne recceth nerer, whether I amke orjfcte." 

Idem. KnigJift Tatet. 
"If they be witches in deed thej jieef upon the water, 
and ore in no wise able to nak." 

Ventegan. 
FLEETINGS, Cnrds, whidi are made here in the fol- 
lowing manner. After the curd for making new-milk 
cheese is separated from the whey, it is set orer the 
fire, and when it almost boils, a quantity of sour batter 
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milk is poured into the pan, and the mixtnie is gently 
stirred. In a few miantes, the curd rises to the sur- 
tacsj and is carefully skimmed off with a fleeting-dish 
into a seive, to drain. What remains in the pan is 
called green whey, or more commonly whig, which is 
sometimes seasoned with aromatic herbs and used as a 
beverage. Cotgrave's is the only Dictionary which I 
have bad the oppoitnnity of consulting, where the 
word occurs nearly in the Craven sense. The article Sa- 
rasson he Knd%TiJleetings, or haslg curds scummed from 
the whey of a new milk cheese, then thickened with . 
little milk, or the yolk of an egg, and boiled on a 
sqfl fire. 

FLEETING-DISH, A shallow dish for skimming off 
the cream. 

FLEFPBR, To pout or hang the lip. 

FLEFFER, The under lip. " Look what aj^per shoo 
hings." 

FLICK, A flitch of bacon. A. S. jWce. Dan. /^c4e. 

FLIGG. To fledge. " Be'sJUgg-d and flown ;" said of a 
person who has absconded. Mr. Kares is very cor- 
rect in his conjectures about the meaning of this word, 
which is here in common use. 

" Kill bod chickens in the tread, 
FBgffe, thej hardl7 can be catched." 

R. Saulhasll'i Paenu. 
Ibl. jl^gur, hence fli^urs. , 

FLI06URS, Birds just fledged, and prepared for flight, 
a term often applied to perchers la yonng rooks. 
Teut. figgeren. 

FLINO, Unrestrained pleasure, pettishness. " I'll tack 
my^ing-" 

" For gin we ettte anes to taunt her, 
An dinna calml; thole her banter, 
She'U t^ \hejRngt:' 
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FLINO, To defraud, to cheat. "I've let him ^'(^ me 

out of ray money," 
FLIPE, The edge of a hat. 
3. Flake of anow. 
FLIPE, To puU off. 

" Tbair laithlie l^mynji; fluthwud flTpit, 
Quhilk hes the tauk (ind middit^ w^pit." 

Lindtag. Dr. Jam. 
"And ten sharp nails, that when pt; hands are in, 
CtaiJIsp the flkin o' je'r cheeka out^owxe your chin." 
GenOe ,^epherA 
FLIPPfflUNO, Crying, causing the lover lip tafiepper. 
FLIBTIGIG, A wild flirting girl 
FLISK, Tobounce, frequently applied to a skittiBh hone- 
FLIT, To remove. Bblo. jftVsen. Sax. 
"Alas I that cannot be, fbr he iafit 
Out of the camp." 

Fair/ta't Tauo. 
" Would never JRI, but ever were sted&st 
Tin that tlieii lives there amndet brail." 

Chaue. Flow, and H. 
'Tis alto used in an active sense. "Ill^f thee." 
FLITE, To Bcold. A. S.JUlan, amlendere. HEhQ. JUiyUn. 
" So &r he chow^ I am constrenyt to ./lite. 
The thre first buUs he has ouerhippit qujte." 

Pre/, lo Doug, Virg. 
'• Quha cannot haU thare pece ar be tofiiu." 

Doug. Virg. 
"Ohl Bell, whj dost thou .^^ and scome." 

Take thy auid Cloke. P. R. 
TUZZ, To fly oflf, to make a noise. Isl. ^m. 
FLIZZEN, To laugh sarcastically. 
FLODDER-UP,!-, ^ , _, 
FLUDDER-UP, ) ^'^ o^'^'"^' *» «t»P up a water course. 
« Wepand he went for women might have lene 
With grete teris^^odifent bis face and ene." 

DougUu Virg. 
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FLOITY, A flag thick at one end and small at the 

FLOOD, Is spoken long, bo as to rhyme with mood, aa 
in Sk. Pericles, iii. 3. 

" Their vessel shakes 

On Neptune's billow ; halfthe^tomf 
Hath their keels cut, but fortune's mood. 
Varies "jp'" " 
This pronunciation appears to have staggered the 
commentators. Foot and sool are in like manner 
pronounced to rhyme with boot. 

" In his right hand a rod, and on thejlood. 
Against the stream he marcht and drie shod yood." 

Fmrfax. Tauo. 
FLOOKS, "I Animalcula in the liver of diseased aheep, 
FLEUKS, j resembling flooks or flounders. 
FLOCK, A kind of pleas, place. Fr. lymande. Pah- 
grave. Fid. Dr. Jamieson't Supp. 
FLOSSY, ■».,,, 

flowsy,;^^"^- 

FLOUTER, A fright. 

FLOUTER'D, Frighted, confused, distracted. 

FLOUTERSOME, Frolicsome; generally applied to a 

FLUBSY-FACED, Plump or fuU in the fece. 
FLUE-FULL, Brimful, running over. A mongrel 

compound of the Lat. JIho, and Eno. JiiU. 
FLUNG, Deceived. " I wor sadly ^ung by that 

FLUSK, To fly out. 
2. To quarrel. 

FLUSK, Debate, contention. " There wor a bit of a 
^usk between em." 



FLUSTER, 
FLUDDER, 



I [■ Hurry, impetuosity. Tkut. JUtghs. 
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" But while he epak, Tom Lawrie sBe 

Cam iri an imco/tiJAfr, 
He 'mang thia sheep like fire did fiee, 
An' took a statelj ireddei." 

A. DougUu Poem. VO. Dr. Jamietim't Supp. 

FLUZZ'D, Bruised, blunted. 
' FLYBYTHSKY, A haughty, unsteady, volatile penon. 

FOAL-FOOT, Colt's foot. Tuiselago Farfara. Linn. 
Pied de potilam. Cotgrave. 

FOAL-KEUi, The amnion. The fine membrane by 
which the foetns is covered, the cell of the foal. Todd 
derives it from the Greek ttttyior, vtembrana falum 
involveiu. 

FOO, Aftergrasa, aftermath, not in the sense of Z)ucan^?, 
in V. Jogagium, or winter eatage, or in that of Ray. 
See Junius. 

FOO, This word is used when fanners take the cattle 
out of their pastures in autumn ; they say " they are 
bonn to fog them." 

FOGGY, Fat, gross. A ff^gy body. Corpus obesum. 
Hoiyoke. Charge de graisse. Miege. One is re- 
ported to hare been so fatte aadji^gie, that he could 
scarce lift his hand to his mouth. Fertur quidam tstn 
obeso et pingui fuisse corpore. Withal. 

FOIL, To soil, to dirty, to sully. 

2. To trample, as meadow grass is said to be foiled 
when trampled or trodden down by hares. In this 
sense it is probably derived from the Fr. fmtler. 

FOIL, " To run the foil," a phrase in hunting, used 
when a hare runs over the same track a second time 
in order to puzzle or elude the hounds. Mr. Todd 
has introduced into Johnson's Dictionary the snbstan- 
tivefoiling, denoting the mark where deer have ^ttissed 
over the gcaas. Hounds, in general, puisne not by 
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the visible mark, but the scent. In Craven oud is 
added to this word, as " shoes gaan t'oudjbil." 
POLLER, A flat circular piece of wood used in pressing 
B cheese when the curd is not sufficient to fill the vat. 
Bailey has vallor or vaUom, which he marks as a 
country word, but it means the vat itself. " A hollo^v 
mould in which a cheese is pressed, called also a vale." 
This' is very probably a corruption ofJbllotBer, as the 
wood closely follows the curds. 
POLIO, " In full Jblio," in foil dress ; probably a cor- 
ruption of foliage. 
POLK, Family. "How's yowyeryb/4." 
POLLOW, To court, to pay addresses. " He's foUontd 

her lang." 
2. " To yo/6«u one's nose."' Though Dr. Johnson has 
given many examples on the word nose, he has omitted 
this elegant one, signifying to go straight forward. 
Qua te via ducit dirjgere gressum. Ains. 
POLLY, A building erected for ornament, not for use, 
which, by a worldly minded man may be deemed the 
greatest act of folly ; or it may be an appropriate term 
for a ridiculous structure. 
FOMARD, 1 A pole cat, a foul or fetid mart A. S. 
POMART, J fid, immundus. O. Fb. ful. Welsh, 
Phrvlbart, In contradistinction to a sweet mart. 
Foomart, the pole cat or wild cat. Tim. Bobbin. 
" Fumarl come forth and face mj fijtiiig.'' 

Sletvarl Evergreen. JaniUimt. 
FOND, Silly, weak. Isl. /aai*e, fafuut. 

"Whether God haUi not mode the wisdom of this 
world fanned." 

Rom. L Wiclif. 
"Idle and /owl." 

King Lear, L 2. 
" Thou art so/owl. ' 

MtrehanI of P. iil i. 
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FONDLIN, Attideot. 

" Oi to allure mch/nKUbijv wbom she trained." 

" But amce auch /ondfinf i in thdr harms delight 
Rather deplore than heed thejr overgight." 

drnpHnunlary Veritt to Verateaan. 
FONTLE, To fondle. 
FOOBDE, A ^orde. Wblbh, ffor. 

" A lambe maj easilj wade thro that foorde." 

Jot, I. on Lonts Prayer. Spemer, 
FOODY, Te^Ue, fuU (rf grass. 

FOORE, A fiuTow. A. S. fore, a gait. Welsh, ffore, 
leL- Jbor. Dak. /ur. Belo. vorre and vore, a 
voren, tttkare. Minshetv. " Rig and foore," ridge 
and furrow. 
FOOTE, Foot. Pronounced long, Mid rhymes with boot. 
" Ha can no other boote 
And of malice thej trade him under foote" 

Thebei, bg Lgdffale. 
" The foresaid Peter covenanteth promjittith ft graunt- 
eth to hjni ft bja Executora bj these pr nts bfndeth 
to make work or doo to be made wrcn^ht wele clenlj 
, wark made curiously and lubntanejallf fibure base- 

ments of hlake marble square of the gretenesse 
ereiy square oon fooit bait" 

Eiron.o/B.\ll. WiB. 
FOOTE-BRAAD, The breadth of a foot. 

"Charge them to stop nor movea,/ba<ir(Mimore 
Or they shall at their peril cross the score." 

Sou' Helenart. 
FOOTE-HOT, 1 Immediately. Statim calido pede 
FOOTE HAAT, J festinanto. Skinner. Also near 
at hand, hard by. 

" Under the montane lav there stude/uto kol, 
Ane bing of erthe. 

D. Virg. p. 394. 
"And CustAnce hare they taken uaoafglehoL" 

Ch. Ma,u o/L. Talt. 
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" Samya of Douglas, at the last 

Fand a little soukTn bate 

And to the land it drew/ul haU." 

Barbour MSS. Dr. Jamimm. 
And forth she drew the Tttgaae aword/ute hale." 

D. nrg. p. 132. 
"And forthwith allui(iney&f« Aote, ' 
He stale the cow." 

The learned writer of grammar in the Encyclop. 
MetTop. quotes Mr. Tooie, but whether, he ob- 
BerveB, hoi means healed, as Tooke aapposes ; or, 
IVarton suggests, " hit against the ground," that 
is, ttamped, may be a matter of doubt. " In the 
twinkling of an eye," " at a glance," are expres- 
sions used to denote the shortest lapse of time ; 
and " a stamp of the foot" (observes the contributor 
of this article in the Encyclopadia), may well be 
supposed to convey a similar idea of brief duration. 
Notwithstanding these remarks I still retain my 
opinion, that the phrase has been borrowed from 
the chase, and that Jbole-hole has originally no 
other signification than the strong warm scent left 
on the ground by the animal of which the dogs are 
in immediate pursuit- The scent of a hare, &c. 
which has got a considerable distance before the 
hounds, is said to be a cold scent, in contra-dis- 
tinction tojbote-hole. 
FOOTING, Liquor or money given by a person to his 
fellow labourers when he enters on a new office or 
employment. 
FOB, Because- 

"Yet/wllov'dthee 
Take thU along." , 

Sh. Coriolon. r. 3. 
" And/w I am richer." 

CymS. in. 4. 
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FOR, For f«sr of. 

"Yet here tbey-afaall not Ue /or catching cold." 

Gml. qf Vtrtna, i. 
S. From. 



u And take her up in tiune annee twsine 
Far fllinge (defilhig) of her feet" 

ChUd. Wattrt. Per. B^ 
For, in these last tliree qnotatioiu, is evidently 
mitalhdicailg torjrv, now in common ose. 
FOR-AU, Notwithstanding. 
FORBOWS, The breast of an animal ; bence the bo» 

or breast of a ship. 
FORCE, A wateifolL Isl. fwt, vehemetaia. 
FORE, ■» 

FOOBD, [-A ford. Wbmh, ffor, a passage. 

FORESTEAD.i 

"Ne wist which waj be thro the/oonl mote pus." 
FORBj Before. ^pmter. 

FORELDERS, Anoestws. A. S. forealdian. Ibl. 

Jbrelli, majoret. Dr. Janueton. 
S. In tlie singular number, the fore udder of a cow. 
FOR-END, The fore-hand of a borse. 

2. The beginning, as the for-end of summer in contra- 
distinction of back-end, the antumn. 

3. The early part of life, " the^/or-entf o* my time." 
FORGAIT, The start, ftom fore and gall. " He did 

sot start &ir tat he gutjbrgaitt omme." 
FORGIT, Fo^et. BUhop Jetvelt uses/orgeale. 
"In gird'ning niver this iule,ftwyi( 
To Bowe dry snd set wit" 
FORMILL'D, Ordered, bespoke. A. S. formal, a 
bai^n, a treaty, a covenant. 

" Formel vel formall quasi dicas psciscenda, vel jam 
pacta desponsata." 

Junius. 
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Rag is inclined to derive it from fore and mal, sig- 
nifying, in the ancient Danish, aermo, a word. 
" Andecheof themjded his buuecoie 
Benignel; chese, or fiir to take 
By her eccoide hia fotmtU or bis mate." 

The verb ia in frequent use, but the substantire I 
never heard- 
PORRAD, Forward. Isl. /oraorf. 
FORRADISH, Rather forward. 
FOSS, A waterfelL Isl. fors. 
FOTCH, To fetch. 

FOTHER, A fodder. A. S. father. The weight of the 
folheT varies in different places, and even in the same 
county. The Craven fother consists of 19 pigs or 
pieces of lead, each pig weighing 123 lbs. 
" That coet lai^lj of gold a/olher." 

FOTHERAM, A heck, in which hay is pat for cattle- 
FOUD, A MA, also a form yard. 
FOUGHTEN, I .. ,^ 

FOFFEN, \P-B-o^H^t. 

"And vhen Edward the Bniyas, the bauld, 
Wyst at the King had/w*<!m seen." 

Barbour. Dr. Jamtetoa. 
>L This batayl that I treate of nowe was one of the 
Borest and beat feughl^i." 

Frogtarl'i Cnrnj/ele. 
" King Toitimer no sooner advanced to the crown and 
dignitie of bis &ther began open hostilitie against the 
Saxons & had with them fower battsiJs or fouglfen 
fields." 

Venlegan. 

FOUR, Folk. 

FOUL, An ulcerous sore in a cow's foot. Fr. fill, fetid. 
Teut. faul, putrid. This etymon is very applicable 
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to the diaease wiaeii i> frequently very offenaiTe, and 
beliered to be iniectians. 
FOURUM, } A bench. Gb. ^p^oc. A. S. JlrmUha, 
FOURME, j tella. Skinner. Fourme, banc. Cotgrave. 
"lU^t in the self game /ffunM." 

Romnu i JuHtf. 
S. Fonn, seat or bed of a Hare. 

**'rhi«e wedded mea, that lie and dare 
At in ayintnM aetteth on every hare." 

CJutueer. SMpman'i Talt. 
POUSE, A fox ; foate, canning. 
FOUTE, An indulged child. Lor. faulut. 
FBA, From, pure Sbxchi. 

FRAM, 1 Tender, brittle, " aa fravt as an iseshackle." 
FRIM, j The etymon of this word given by Arch- 
deacon Naret and Mr. Todd doea not accord vith the 
Craven acceptation of the word. What grows with 
luxuriance is generally .tender. It is daily used in 
this sense. 

** Thro the /Hat paitiues, freely at his Idiure." 

Dn^/lon'M Mmei, 
FRAMATIOX, The mode of contriving, or cnnning in 
performing any thing. " Youv'e aojramation in yoo." 
Also a beginning. " He's making Ajramation." 
FRAME, To attempt. " Uejrama weel." " Tojraau 
off," to prepare to move off. " het't frame off to bed." 
A. 8. Jremman, efficere etjormare. 

" So £dnt and feeble were, that thej ne tni^t 
Endure to tnvell nor one foot to frame." 

SpemtrF. Q. 
« That ytitiy frame the office." 

Si.An.^ Chap, li 2. 
FRAP, To brag, to boast. 
FRAP, A brajaier. 
FRAPS, Noise, tumult. 
FRATCH, A quarrel, a brawl. 
3. A playful child. 
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PRATCH, Toqnarrftl. 
2. To sport or frolic. 
FRATCHED, Restiye, or that has viraous tricks U 

harnesB, applied to a horse. ' 
FRAUNGE, To fling, to wince. 
FRAUNGE, A froHc 
FRAY, From. 
FRAYT, From the. 
FREEAT, To lament. 

** fr«ate not tbjselfbectuae of the willed men, ndlher 
be envioua of the eril doers." 

Pm. xxTvii, Geneva Edit. 1661. 
"Let the world /reato, let it rage never so much, be it 
nerer so cruel and blood;, ;et be sure, that no man 
can take us out of the Father's bands." 

Bp. Ridley'* tjtUen, 16SS. 
" And piece meale wearies awaj the greefe, 
That eaiBt his hearte did/reats." 

Bomtiu ^ JatUI, 
FREAT, Damage, decay. "There's nayther hole nor 

Jreeal in't." 
FREATS, The iron hoops about the nare of a cart iriieeL 
PREET, A fright. 

"Take no heed to fi^eU either in dreames or any 
other things." 

BatilDorea. 
FREMD, Strange, not related. A. S. Jremd, fretnUUng, 
a stranger. Vertlegan. A stranger or alien. Rat/. 
Vide SInnner and Nares. 

" And makes them fremd, who &ienda by nature sre." 
Sydney. 
" By frerngt werde full mony zeris tharhy." 

" A faucon peregrine seemed she of/renufe lond," 

Chaucer't Sq. Tide. 
" Better kind f remit., then f remit kindred." 

Qventin Duraard. Sir W. ScolL 
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FRESH, A gentle swelling of a lirer. 
3. Tipsy. 

FRESHj A cold brisk sir. Grote sap, though erro- 
neously, that it meaiis rainy. 
FRESHEN, To enlarge in the udder, &c. previous to 

calring. 
FREV, From, nsed instead of ira, when the next word 

begins with a vowel, to prevent an hiatus. 
FRIDGE, To fray, to wear away by mbbing. 
FRIENDS, " To be frieads with one," to be on good 
terms. This, says Dr. Jamieton, is a Scottish idim), 
though it is good Craven. 
FEINE, To whine or whimper. 

FRO, A contraction of irom, whi(^ Dr. Johnson says is 
not osed, thongh here in frequent use. 

"Fftr belt from jour tfaongfat&^mj will." 

SpenterF.li. 
Naret snppoees that this word is only nsed in to and 
fro. " Tack it fro him." " Fro day to day." 
Chaucer. 

"And rise agun/ro deeth." 

Ltika xjJT. Wif^. 
FROG-SPIT, J The frothy matter on plants. Major 
CUCKOO-SPIT, f. ilfoo)-. The nidus of dcada *pu- 
TAAD-SPIT, t maria. Frog-spit is-not in common 

use. See Cuckoo-spii. 
FROSK, A feog. Tbut. frosch. Mins/ietv. 
FROST, " To be born in a frost," to be blockheaded, to 
be dull of apprehension. " Don't thee think to pnt 
Yorkshire o' me, I wam't bom in a frost." The 
expression has, doubtless, arisen from the generally 
received opinion, that the natives of cold regions are 
more obtuse than those who inhabit warmer climates. 
"Nou obtusa adeo gestamui pectora Pceni 
Nec Urn averaua enuos TyriS Sol junpt ab urbe." 
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FROSTING, TumJiiig down «r sharpeniiig the hinder 
part of a horses ehoe to prevent them slipping on ice. 

FROUGH, Brittle, tender. "That timber whidi grow* 
in gravel is subject to be from and brittle-" Evdgn. 
Vide Todd, Tuster nae&Jroth in a ^^im^lfl^ sense. 

" Wluieatetlihiiveale,pigBndbnibe,baiig/rMA(teader) 
8bBl twiae in b wede, go to bed without broth." 

FROW, ■* 

FRUGGAM, VA dirty woman. Bblq. vrowt. Sw.frodig. 

FROWDIE, J 



He put the/Fora in, sdz'd thai Ood." 

Chapman't Ferii^n of 9 Tliod. Sttmeiit. 

" Hali&s is a mongrel, begot byaLeeds merchant and 

a LAiicaahiie woman, and nimt'd bj a Dutch /row." 

TimBvbiin. 

FRUMMETY, Fnimeaty, wheat boiled in milk and 

seasoned generally with cinnamon, sugar, &c. The 

wheat is preriously prepared by an operation called 

hulling it, which is performed by steeping it for some 

time in water, and afterwards beating or pounding it 

with a stick in a bag, which causes the tough, outer 

covering to slip off. 

" Bemember, thou therefore, tbo' I do it not 
The seed calces and pasties aDdfurmentg pot." 

" Take a handful or two of the beat and UffgfiSt wheat 
you can get, bcdl it in a little milk like as frtaiMg 

Wailoti* AngltT,p. 230. 
In Cooper, furmeniie. 
FRUMP, To rebuke, to treat with rudeness. Bblq. 
frumpelen, exprobo, conviltor. AtnafBorik. 

" Being now &t stept in ;eara Ciuus was wont to frump 
and flout in most opprobrious teims." 

P. Halland'i Traiu. of Saciimiua. 
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FRUMP, A sarcastic jeer, a biting tannt- 

" Ludlk not ubam'd to con&sse her Scilj answeied 
with Qua /rump." 

Lt/Het BujAvel. 
"For who can merry be thats wise 
While what he wonts in Leipo liea 
And vez'd with jeers taifrumja." 

FRUMPLE, To wrinkle, to ruffle or disorder. Cotgraot 
acknowledges this word under plianner. 

FRUTTACE \^^^^^- Lat. /ngwe, to fry. Bhunl. 
FRUTT ace' WEDNESDAY, Ash- Wednesday, when 

fritters were generally eaten. 
Fry, The pluck of a calf. 

FRY, " To shoot one's fiy," to lose the good opinion of 
others which he had once possessed. Though this is 
a common phrase I know not how to derive it or even 
to explain it properly. Is it derived from a female 
salmon, which, having shed its spawn, ceases, for a 
time, to be useful or poductire ? 
FUD, To kick with the leet, a corruption of foot. 
" I'U knock her back,/iMJ (Aid) her home ■gain.*' 

Cymh. iiL 6. 
FUDDIN, A kick. "rUgitheagood/uA/i«." Sc. (Awtf. 
FUDDLE, To drink to excess, so that ale is the chief 
food; }\.enixfood-aU, fuddle. 

" Oh the rare virtues of this barley broth. 

To rich and poor its meat and drink and doth." 

FraUe of Vorkttare Ale. 
Mr. Todd, in his second edition of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, does not approve of this derivation; 
which, with many other words, Mr. BrockHt has 
done me the honour to admit, though not to 
acknowledge, in Lis Glossary. I am sorry that I 
cannot supply Mr. Todd with a better etymoa. 
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FUDDLE, To intoxicate fish. Brockett. 
FUDOE, Fabnlons. A. S. faegan. According to Skinner 
a merry story. This is not a dialectic word; but as 
Mr. Todd supposes that it was introduced by Gtddttmth, 
I beg leave to remark, that it is an old word, or rathef 
a corruption of tage, fromjabula, used by John Lidgate. 
" And called him Edippus as I rede 
Which is to ssine platly no/ajre." 

History of Thehet, bg Lgdgate. 

FUDGE, A dimiuutire fat person, a little _/u(^e. 
FUDGE, To walk slowly, though w'tb considerable 

exertion. 
FUFF, To blow or puff. 

" Can bjase (hiss) and qubissel, and the hate fire 
Doith fuff St. blaw ui bleissis (blazes) bintand schyre 
(bright)." 

Douglas Virg. p. 267- 
Gerh. pfuffen. See Todd's second edition. 

FUFFY, I Light, soft, spungy. 
FULL, Very. 

" To be /uff like me." 

JVinter't Tale, L 2. 
FULL, Drunk. " He's quite /a«." 

2. " Fu^/ of emptiness," a jocular phrase for quite empty. 

3. " Full wi't' short'at," a little too short. 
FULL-BANG, "vWith the greatest violence and im- 
FULL-BUTT; J petuosity. 

FULL-DRIVE, ( "The goats run /ii«-iui with thdr heads." 
FULL-FASH, ( ^«J^ 



h Frontibns adversis concurrere. Ains- 



FULL-SMACK, • 

FULL-SPLIT J fortk. Piano iuipetu. WiUan. 

He fell with violence, or full-smack. 
FULL-BETTER, Much better. 
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FULL-LITTLE, Too little. 

" Fua liltle, Qod know*." 

Sh. H. VUL iu. I. 
"/'ttfl;i«« waited." 

SpauerP.Q, 
FULL-SOON, Very soon. 

Chancer. 
FULL-SORRY, Very sorry. 

" And WM/uH Wrry." 

JIfartx. WieHf. 
FULLOCK, A term among scbool boys in playing at 
taw. It means an nn^r motion or effect with the 
whole hand in projecting the tav instead of doing it 
with a jerk of the thumb only. When a boy is thtw 
observed to JiiUock, hia play fellows will immediately 
call him to order. 
FUMLER, A fumWer. 

FUN, ) Found, the p. pari of find. " As good lost as 
FUND, J y<">-" Lucrum malum Kqnali dispendio. 

" When it a'fund thou haynt (held) it in thine band." 
Douglat VWg. s. 108- 

FUNTE, Font. 

"If jou ye lond wille geld, yerof ii to ipeke. 
And si yen if you wild ye lay fbrsake and breke. 
And take our bapteme of/unie, aa childre ging 
I Ball gyve ye a reiune, ft do ye coroun kyng." 

R-Bnamt. 

PUR, Furrow. 

PUR, Far. 

« For thei may not fleo/m-." 

P. FUm. p. 6, Do%cel 

FURLONG, A corrupt pronunciation of furlough. 

PURST, First. 

" The mwstet woti not made to ntte/uri'." 

P.Phu. 

FURTH, Forth. 

** A rodde shall eorae /urih of the stocke of Jesse." 

Frimcr 11. VIII. 
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FUS8MENT, A bustling, uneasy person. 

FUSSOCK, A la^, gross wtmiiui. 

FUTTIT, Danced. 

" Athir throw uther reknd od tbaie gyve 
Th«y>H«it80." 

Dougla* V. p. 476. 

FUZZBAW, A fongns, puff ball. Lycoperdoa bovisia. 
Linn. Thia is frequently collected by tbe peasantry 
and used as a stjrptic in recent wounds. The opinion 
wbich, according to Linnaeus, universally prevails in 
Sweden, that the dust of this fungus causes blindness, 
is eqnally prevalent in Craven ; or at least, that it is 
injurious to the eyes ; and instances, Mr. Bingley 
says, have occurred of persons who, having had it 
blown into their eyes, have been deprived of their 
sight for a considerable time, and have also been 
affected with violent pain and inflammation. 

FUZZY, Light and spungy. TfiUT. vwse torven, fuzz 
or iozy turves. Dr. Jamleson. 
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GAA,1 
GAE, . 

" Gat bid her take this gay manteL" 

Git. Mor. Per. Rel. 
GAAN,1„ 
GANE.|°»"- 

« And sue small bum iaiSgane dry olsua." 

D. rirj.p.79. 

GAB, Volubility of tongue, idle conversation. This 

and the verb are now added by Todd to Johnson's 

Diclionary. "He's the gift of the gah," from the 

Isi.. gabha. 
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GAD, A long sUdc. 

2. A tall, slender person. " To be all at gad," U> 
spend his time in rambling idly aboat the coontry. 
A. S. gad. 

" Their horsemen are with jackiibr most put clad. 
Their hones are both nrift of coiine and strong;. 

They run on borsebBck vith a slender gad. 
And like a speare, but that it U more long." 

Harrii' AriwIO. Ifartt. 

The gadt are sometimea sharpened with iron. 
GAD, To ran madly about like cattle stung by a gad-fly. 
GAFP, Gave. 

" Gaffio ofire to aeynt WiUm. xfi 

MSS. o/H. Ld. CHfford Ote Shepherd, 1610. 
" How greet ia this man to whom Abraham the 
patriork ghaf tithis.?* 

Heb. vii, WtcRf. 
GAOE, A measure of slate, being one yard square, and 

supposed to contain one ton in weight. 
GAGER, An exciseman, of obvious derivation. 
GAIN, Ready, convenient, when applied to things. 

3. Near or short when applied to a road or way. Ray 
says it is used in many parts of England to express 
active, expert. It has not that sense here. S. G. 
Gen, utilis. Isl. gagn. 

" Wherefore it were better for the thing itselfe and 
more profitable to the learned, to unilerGtond how 
he maj best come to that, which he ouji^t most 
necessorilj to hare and to learn the gaintat way of 
obtaining it." 

Pref, to Lilg'i AceiJenee. 
" At o posterne forth they goime to ride 
By a gein path." 

Theliei, Lii^att. 
GAIN, Against' " He raad gain't' nooking." 
GAINER, Nearer. Tim Bobbin. 
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GAINEST, Nearest. 

" She nn nnd screamed and roove out at her hair 
And to the glen the gaiiteit gait can &re." 

Roti^t Helenore. Dr. lAinHMOn. 
QAINLY, Easily. " He com gainly toot." 
GAIT-CORN, To set up sheaves of corn on the end in 
wet weather to dry ; probably from Ibl. gata, perforare, 
i. e, to cause the air to pass through it. 
GAIT, A right of stray in a common field for cattle. 
GAIT, 
GATE, , 

" Whom mtught regarding thej kept on their giUe." 

" His further gmi herein." 

Hamlel, L 2. * 

"Go joui gait." 

Lear, iv. & 
" Blind gait," an intricate path. " To gang ith aaam 
gait," to indulge in the same habits and propen- 
sities; "town-^afe," the street. 
" A man may speer the gata to Borne." 
Boy. 
GAITARDS, "To gang a gailards," to accompany. 

" Stop and 111 gang a gailards wi the." 
GAIAjS, Springs or wet places in a field. 

" Bare plots fidl of galU, if je plow overthwart 
And compas (qu t compost) it then, is a husbandry part" 
Ttuier, p. 186. 
GALLY, 1^ 

GALLIC-HANDED, Left-handed. Fa. gauche. 
GALOCHE, Ck^, from go-low-shoes, in which the 
shoes are inserted. Fr. galocke. 

" Ne were worthy to unbockle his galoehe." 
Chatica; 
" To fjeten his gilt spores and gaUuhes ytoped." 

P-PIou. 

See TodrTa second edition, in which this word is now 

introduced., His quotation confirms my deriva- 
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tion, whidi proves tbat the goloihe* were taken 
off on the arrival of the viutor. 
GALLOWS, " To be buried under the gaOoma." This 
^ is sdd to be the doom of a man who kills himgelf with 
hard working. "A \aa^-gaUonia look/" a wretch 
whose countenance alone is sufficient to condemn him 
to the gallows. 
^. Braces. 
GAM, Gamei 
2. Spwrt. \Bh. gaman. 

"Let usrjot Idf in sport and ^om." 

Dotip, Pirg. 
GAM-LEG, A lame 1% (naa Bbit. cam, crocked. 
GAMME, Gave me. 
GAMMERSTANG, A hoyden, an awkward wench, a 

ganger stang, a walking pole. Dr. Wkitakei: 
GANE, 
GAAN,. 

" Tro; from the top down &lli«, and all ig 

D. r.p.48. 
GANG, To go. IsL. ganga. Bblo. gangat. Sax. gan, 
" Gang thy ways." 
" To gang't wrang way," to decline ; this is fre- 
quently applied to disordered cattle. The same 
term is applied to a person in declining cir- 
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GANG-BOOSE, The narrow passage from a cow-house 

to the bam. 
GANGING, Going. 

" He eawe three women b; gangang." 

Wintoun't CroaykU. 
" Gin ganging winna dot, tho I sud creep." 

Ro—'g JTelenen. 
GANGING-GEAR, The machinery of a miU. 
GANGINGS-ON, Proceedings. " There er sad gang- 
iigt-on." 
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GANGRIZ1L8, People going about the country, pedlars. 

8. G. ganging. 
OANTREE, A frame of vrood to Bupport barrels, placed 
in a row or gang. 

" S^ne the blj^ carles tooth and nail 

Fell.keenlj to the warb. 
To ease the ganlree* of the ale 
Aad try wha was maist starL" 

Bamttig. 
Dr. Jamieson supposes that it is derived from a tree 
(log of wood) on which the barrels were originally 
placed, and the Tbut. gaen, to ferment. 
OAR, To compel, to make. Dan. gior. " How gars to 
gar me to gang intoth garth." 

" Gar UB have mete and drinbe and make ua chere." 

Chmt. Remei T. 
" Thdr ill haviour giarei them miBsa;." 

" His dint had garred thjm flee." 

Felon Soiee. 
" GotI write in bckes." 

P. Plou. 
" 111 gar zour body bleid." 

Gtf. Mor. , Per. JUL 
"And jar thee with new honors live." 

Allan A>mM|>. 
" What gar) ye shsle, an glow'r an loot sae wan." 

Allan Ratntaj/. GerUh ShtjAerd. 
" What gart ye break the tree." 

Minal.oyS.B. 
GARB'D, Made. 

" Fwr Besay Bell lov'd yestreen 

And thought I nee'r could alter' 

But Mary Gray's twa pawky e'en. 

Have garred my cpurage Mter." 

ScotCs Song. Pirate. 
GARN, Yam. Belo. garen. Isl. gam. 
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G ARN- W iNDLE, An instniment to wind yam npon. 
" We (rill a ravelled hasp on the yam windles." 

Pirato, 1 at vet, W. Seoll. 
GARRET, A ludicrous expression for the head. 

" We maj conclude, that smce his ^>eech is clipp'd, 
His moving garret is but half equipped." 

Tim Boibin, 

GARTH, A amall inclosnre near a house. Wslsh, 

gardk, a garden. 
2. A girth ; also a hoop on barrels, &c. 
GARZILL, Hedge-wood. 
GASTRID, Greatly affrighted, at ghoet-ridden ; terrified 

as with a sight of a spectre, or ridden by a night-mare. 

A> S. gfMf, a ghost. 

** Or whether gaattd bj the noiae I made." 

GAT, 

GATE, 



j- The prffit. of get. 



" I with mjch summe gat this freedom." 

Actii^. Wielif. 
" When thej gat beards, the; gat new names Bcconlili|;; 

to the colour of them." 
_ Vertttgan. 

" 1 gtUe my maaters good wilL" 

Sgdaty. 
" Which name g^t hym much reverence." 

Sir Thet. Elgot. 
" I gal your letter wuisoine Willie 
Wi gnitefu' heart I thank you brawlie." 

GATE, A way. See gait. 

" And often wordes they breeden bale 

So they parted Robin and John ; 
Aud John is gone to Bamesdate 
The gates he knowcth ethe one." 

Robin Hood. Per. Bel 
GATHERINS, The foUs or plaita of a gown, &c. 
GAUK-HANDED, Left-bauded. Fb. gauche. 
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OAUKY, ) A dmpleton, staring vacantly. Tbvt. gauck 
GOWKY, J tluUus. Sws. gack. 
OAUM, To know, to comprehend, to distingniah. 
MxBO. O. gaum-gan. Gkru. gaffm. Sw, gapa. 
Belo. gaapen. Isl. yapa. It signifies also at- 
tention to conversation. " I gay it naa gaum ;" that 
is, I paid no attention to it. 
GAUMLESS, Ignorant, vacant, thoughtless, inattentive. 
GAUP, To stare vacantly with open mouth, in an idiotic 

manner. 
GAUFEN, 1 As much aa yon can lay on both hands. 
GOUPEN, } IsL. gaupn. mattut concava. 
GAUT, A male or castrated pig. Su. C. galll. Isl. 

gaUle, porcus. ' 
GAUSTERING, Imperious, boasting. 
GAUVE, To stare vacantly. 

" But long I'll geee and blear my ee 
Before alaket that v^ I see 
Then, best reUef; I'U strive to be 

Quiet an cont^it. 
An streek m; limbs dowu easily 
Upon the bent." 

A. Ramitts, 
GAUVEY, A dunce. 
GAUVISON, A siUy, staring fellow. 
GAW, ) Praet. of give. " I gaw it him relght ;" that 
GAP, ) is, I gave him a hearty scold. 
" Jesus gaf to them vertu and power." 

Lake ii. Wktif. 
GAVELOCK, An iron crow or lever. Gotb. gqfftack. 

Wklsh, gteif. Bblo. gaveloUe. A. Sax. gaeehc. 
GAY, \ Tolerable, respectable. " Hes a gaif sort of 
GAYLY, I fellow ;" i. e. a respectable person. 

2. "A gay while," a considerable time. 

3. " A gay to-a-three," a good many ; a gay-tew has 
the same signification. When it relates to health. 
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ga^lg is generally used. We never say when a nan 
is in good health, that he is gay, but that be is gayl^. 
Tbu. gheve, satnit. It. gaio, dieerfol. 
GEA, Oo. " Gat thy ways." Nobm. Sax. gede. Dr. 

JamkiOH. Dutch, gaa. WaUotii Hal^ax. 
OEAR, Goods of rarions kinds, wealth, &c. A. 8. gear. 
"Girt matten of an his gear,-" t.«. it is not worthy 
of consideration. It is also apjdied to peisons in a bad 
sense, as in the Version of Ptalnu by Stemhold and 
Hoplcini. 

"Iiord vhen wilt thou smend thu gtare, 

Whj dost thou ataj and pause, 
O lid mj aoule, mj oiielj deare, 
Out of these Ljou'b daws." 

P^XXST. 18. 
"Desi^aed bond sUtb, aince mj Liord doth bate 
These lockea, why keep I them or holde them deare. 
Come, cut them o^ that to raj aerrile atate 
t/lj babit answer nay and all m; jmr*." 

Fahfat Tatta. 
"A greedj appetite aigtar." 

K. Jame* I, Drnmomilogit. 
t But mice and tata aiid auch small gtar. 
Hare been Tom's food for Kren long jeti." 

Sh. Laar, Ui. i. 
The word gear is generally printed deer, though I 
thinkj very improperly ; for what affinity can there 
be between deer and rats and mice ? Mt. Arch- 
deacon Nares, however, is of a different opinion, 
and says that deer is confirmed by the original 
passage of the ballad entitled Sir Bevit of Soulh- 
amplim, though he does acknowledge that it was 
probably used rather for the sake of the rhyme 
than as any established sense of the word ; and I 
should not presume to dispute his very superior 
knowledge, if that mode of speaking, 'from my local 
reudence, was not very familiar to me. It is a 
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very c«Hnmon expres^n here ; and when a peison 
is exposing ordinary goods to sale, and soliciting 
cnstomers, he will frequently receive the following 
answer : " I'll buy naa sike omaiy gear," t, e. I 
will purchase no such trash. 

2. " To be out a gear," sick and unwell. A mill is also 
said " to be out o' gear," when it is not in motion. 

3. " In gear," to be ready. 

4. " To heep strai^t in his geart," to keep order and 
in due bounds. 

" Item to the Baibr. to buy him wars with ivt." 

H. C^ff'orJ'i M3S. 
Gear is applied to dress. " Thon's donned i thy 
balyday gear." 
GEIAR, To harness horseBj probably &om the Sax. 

geanve, ready. 
GEEANT, Against the. " Down he fell geeanl misto 

nookin." 
GEE, 1 To agree, to fit, to suit with. Mr. WUbraham, 
GIE, ) in his Cheshire Glossary, derives it from the 
old word gee, to go. It. gire, to go. Miege uses 
the word, which he renders by renssir, and gives as 
an example, "the business wont gee," cette allaire 
ne reiissira pas. 

2. It is applied to horses to make them go to the right, 
from agee ; a, on ; and gee, to move. Jamieson. 

3. To govern and direct. 

"Which as hire lust she may govern and ^m." 

Chaucer, Shipman's T. 
" But cetbaiHy a jong thing men maj gU." 

Idem. Coal. Tales. 
" That Ught Phaeton would leds 
AlgatU his Fathers c&rt and gie." 
GEED, Went. Prtet. of go. 
" Bight unto the gate 
With the tai^ the? geed." 

R. de Brynne, Dr. Jamieson. 
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R. GitmceOer nat» geode. 

" Aftur mete, bs lyj^t vis, je menstnles geede about." 
GEEN, Oiren, the g pronoimced hard. " Nivrer look a 

geen hone i'th' mouth." 
GEO, To waUc in a careless manner. 
GELD, Barren. Isl. gdd, ittfitauidut; a gdd cow. 
Scot. geld. The pastores stiiilinm animalium are 
called in the compotns of Bolton Priory, Geld-herdt. 
OELDINO, Is now applied to a horse ; an ennuch was 
formeTlj so called, as appears from Wiclif, AcU viii. 
" A man aerrBnt, a feZdnv of Ciudace." 
GELL, A w(vd nsed for calling geese togethear. 
GENDER, To ring, to resoond, to chatter with the teeth. 
GENTLE, " GaUk and simple," rich and poor. 
OENIliY, " Gently with a msh," be not impetnons, but 
let yonr condnct be auitable to yoor station ; as a rush, 
when streb^ed too mnch, will break, so will nntowivd 
behaviour meet with diaappointment and disgrace. 
GEP, A scnttle. 
GERSE, Grass. Bbwj. gerx. Sax. gart. 

" On the gieene fMn nt down and fillit them sTiie, 
Of &t TCiiiBon and nobill aid wyne." 

Deugbu Fhg. p. 19. 
" Nane but Dieadow pr* was maun. 
And nane but hsinit linjet sawn." 

Pipgr qfPteblet. Dr. Jam. Supp. 
OEBSING, Paatorage. 
OERSY, Grassy. 

" Sum there amidst the peny places green." 
Doufflat Firg. 

GERUND-GRINDER, A sch^obnaster. 

GESLINS, Goslins. Also the blossoms of the willow 
are called getlint, probably iirom the similarity of 
colour and appearance about the same tirae. Gerard, 
however, had the &ith to believe that the bloesoms of 
the willow itdling into the river, were actually trans- 
mogrified into gotliiu. 
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** The cr; wu to ugll; of el&, ape* and owks, 

The |;eese and gatMng cnea ind crakea 

In duba douk down with duilces and drakes." 



A stick wiUi a crooked head, a nat bxik. 



GIBBON, \ 
GIB, i 

GIBRIDGE, Oibberisb, idle talk, gibble gabble. This 
word occuTB in Coigrave, nnder Bajois, fiutiaii, idle 
tattle, from Tbut. gaberdade, trifles. On this word 
see Johnson, Todd, and Jamiemn. 
GIDDY, FarioQS, heated with anger. A. 8. ^ig, ver- 
tiginoius, as Mr. Wtlbrakam supposes. The word 
giddy signi^ing dizzy, flay observes, is common all 
England over, bnt not to signi^ fiirioas or intoxicated 
with anger. Stark giddy ia a kind of snperlative for 
very angry. 
GIE, To give. 

" Grant me my lift, my U^e, my king I 

And s bonny gift I'll gie to thee — 

Full ibur and twenty milk-irhHe sudds. 

Were a' ibsled, in ae yeir to me." 

JUbuL nf S. B. 
" Be lang our guardian, still our master be, 
"WiU only crave what you shall please to gie" 

Genllt Sheplient. 
" Gi me mj tankard." 

Ban. Joiuon, 
"Gijoujoj." 

Mtm, 
"FU^ mine aunt" 

Idtm. 
GIEN, Seegeen. 
GIF, If, from the word give. A. S. 

" G^f GqHSm Bldt lenth my life longer space." 

Dottglai Virg. p. 60. 
"Gf/I had not sene it with my eis, in my own cuntry, 
1 could not hare beleveit it." 

J. Knwt'$ Utter to M* Malhtr McCrit. 
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GIFT, " He's »giji Bt God nivrer gav him," t. e. he is a 

notorious liar. 
GIFTS, White specks or marks on the finger nails, 
snperstitionsly belieyed, according to their relative 
positions, to portend various events. Thns, on the 
thumb they portend a gift or a present ; on the fore- 
finger, a friend ; on the middle-finger, a foe ; on the 
Amith finger, a sweetheart ; and on the little finger, a 
journey. 
GILL, A glen. Ibl. gill, hiatiu montium. Ray defines 
it a rivulet, a beck. It always signifies a valley in 
Graven, where abrupt vaUies are seldom without a 
beck. Still, I apprehend, the glen even without a 
brook, would retain its name. The islandic word, in 
either case, is appropriate. 

" He WIS termed Thomas, or mare &imliarlj, Tbom. 
ffiTthe GiiU." 

Talt qfCnuadtrt, Sd eoL 138. 
" O'er monj a hill, thro' many a gill 
He grop'd his ttactlen wiy." 

Slagg'$ Potmi. 
GILLflRY, Guile, craft. 

** Ande the mswmn shall sirere upon ye boke, jt he 
shsll truly sude bymli at bis power for oute tmy 
maner gyivrs, ^TntyH outher desajte, bold sod lepe 
holj all the pojntes of yss forsayde oidinaiice in all 
thjngea yt hym touches." 
Conlraet mith the nuuoat fruiUtn^ York SUmUrtlSll. 
BriUon'g Caih. AnHq. 

GILLIVER, Gilliflower. Anold ^f/i'ver,- an old woman 
'of loose habits. This may be a corruption of gU-Jturl, 
as used in Vi^fil's Travesty. 

" Fortune's a wiuax, a mere gil-Jlart, 
Who Momi the more, the more ye court." 

p. 13S. 
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OILLORE. Plenty. Gael. Uore, enough. Not in 
fireqnent use. 

** I have castles, and lands, and flocti of mj un, 
But want jiin my gilhar to share." 

Winter Ev. Tale: Dr. JamUton't Supp. 
OILT, A female pig, Ibl. A. S. gilie. Gxru. geiixe. 
porca castrata. An opp'n fflt, a female pig, not spayed. 
OILTEB, OUded. 

" As for their tongue, it b polished bj the caipenter, 
and thej tbemselTes are gWed, and layde over with 

BaruA, vi ^. 
Dr. Johnson has the subetsntire, but not the par- 
ticiple gilied. 
OIMLET-EYE, A squint, wlgo, cock-eye. Brockett. 
GIMLIN, A large, shallow tub, in which bacon is salted. 
In Colei it is kemmel, kemelin, a powdering tub. 
BsLS. kemmen. 

" Anon go get us &Bt into this in, 
A kneding trough or elles a kemelyn," 

ChauD. Millet'* Tale. 
GIMMAT, Give it me. 
GIMME, Give me. 

GIMMER, A female sheep. 8. G. gimmer. Bldentem 
vel oviculam denotat Ihre. See Jamieton. 
Also a gimmer lamb. 
GIMMERS, Hinges. Fid Jimmera. 
GIN, Iforgif. 

" As gin he w^e mine ain." 

Gil Monee Per. Rel 
"I vad eeat more cheese, ^ ayhadet." 

Ferilegan, 
Gin, Rat/ observes, is gifia the Saxen, whence the 
word if, is made per aphferesin litem g, irom the 
verb gifan, dare. 
GIN, Given. " What hesTie gin ye F" 
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■ GIN-TUBS, Vessel for receiving the prodnce of mines. 
GINOEH-PATED, | Red haired. Gro»e'* Clatricai 
CARROTY-PATED, | Did. 
GINGE-BREOD, Ginger-bread. 

GINNEL, A narrow passage or cavity. A. 8. gin, kwtua. 
This word is pronounced, according to Pegge, vennd, 
in NorthumbeTland. 
GIRD, A fit or spasm, " a pVd o' laughin." A- S. girrf, 
a stroke. 

" Was it even by bc ane fonzet ifirdV 

D. V. p. 219. 
*' Sweet King, the bisht^ hath a kindlj gird." 

SAot.. H. VI. iu. 1. 
That is, ieels an emotion of kind remorse. Dr. 
Joknton. In the following qaotation from Job, 
by Sylvester, it appears to imjdy a rebnke. 
" B^^Biding lif^t tbj shaip and Bhamefol ffird." 
Mt. Todd, in his second enriched edition of Johnson, 
has collected varions authorities in this sense. 
GIRDLE, A circular plate of iron on whidi cakes are 
baked. It is suspended over the fire by an iron hoop, 
called a beeld. Vid. Pegge. 
GIRN^ To grin, per Metathetin. 

» What nigu'd words &ae wooeni lips can fa' 
But ffirnin marri^e comes and ends tbent a'." 

Ramtm/'s Poemt. 

" CloautbuB foUoned close a steni, 
While t'other dhUb doth bite and gim." 

Mar. p. 26. 
" It is mickle that make a taylor laugh, but sowters 

S.Prov. 
A ridicule upon shoe-makers, who, at every stitch, 
grin with the force of drawing through the thread- 
Kelly. Fid. Dr. Jam. Supp. 
GIRNIN, Grinning. " In good girnin earnest," ia 
downright earnest. 
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GIRSLE, Gristle, per Metalhetin. 
" Bia GinAff aose was crasbin 
Wi thumps that ni^L" 

Ifieol-t Peemi. Fid. Jan. 
GIRSLY, FuU of gristles. 

GIllT, Great, also intimate* friends. " Th'ere feafiil 
girl," i. e. moBt intimate. A. S. griih. Isl. grid, pax. 
" Awa, Awa I the Dal'e o'er grit wi you." 

GenOe Shepherd. 
2. Big with child. 

■ " Quhea Hecuba doucbt^ of Cisseus 

Demjt she was j/rele (the rtory tellja thus.") 

D. Virg. p. ZU. 
GIRT-LIKE, Probably, very likely. Sax. gelic. 
" Tie great-Hkt he wiU." 

Sh.2d.pLH.yl.m.^. 
" GrelJike me diemede." 

P.Plou. 
" Moat lite." 

Sh. Macb. ii. 2. 
" GrmSut lyke sum knappare, and as thy grace gurdie 
Lurkand lyke ane lougeoure." 

Daagias Virg. p. 239. 
GIRTH-WEBBIN, The Btuff or web of which saddle 

girths are made. 
GIT, Get. 

" Where men by &vour strive to git 
God's &vour, and encourage it." 

T. HegwoocCa Drammas. 
GITH'E', Give thee. 
OITHERS, Gathers. 

^. Recovers. " He gkhers strength ^t." 
GITS, Gets. 

" Yafriue departs, she to the dames bemde 
Betumes, and there on thorns awhile she mta. 
Of her new knight she talkes, till time and tide 
To scape unoiark'd she find, then forth she giU." 

Fairfiur Tattv, 19 B. 
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GITT, Oflspring. " Theyi'e &d of his gUl." 
GITTEN, Got. 

" For he had getan him no benefice-" 

Chaue. FrtL C. T. 
" He's gitten goan," he's dead. 
GITTO, " Gtfto gaan/' b^cme. 
GIVE, To chastise. " 111 ^ioe it him." 
GIVE-AGAIN, To thaw, to become soft. In Norfolk 
it hjbr^vi, v. Moor. 

" Staste thiufp which pame the fire aoftest st first, and 
bj time grow hard, aa the cnimme of bread. Some 
are harder when they come from the fire and titer- 
wards give again and grow soft." 

BatvaCom. 
3. To decrease in value. " Corn rather giva again." 
GIVEN, Disposed, inclined. 

" If posture bj nature is givtn to be wet. 
Then bear with the mole.faill, thouf^ thick it be set." 
Ttuttr. Feb. BtabandTg. 
GIZZARD, " To Stick in the pzzard" to excite strtmg 
and unpleasant feelings in the mind. " To grumble 
in the gizzard" to complain and be dissatisfied. 
" So if you sqeak but in the giMxard, 
Your'e try'd bith name of Prickshaw wizard." 

ThtBolbin. 
GIZZEN, To sneer, to laugh oi smile in a contemptuous 



GIZZERN, The gizzard. Fr. gesier. 

GLAD, Smooth. A. S. gUd, btbricut. Sax. aglad. 

GLADDEN, To thaw. 

GLADDER, More smooth, spoken of doors. A. S. gUd. 

Bbi.0. glad. Str. G. glalt 
GLASP, A clasp. " Gb^pj and keepers," hooks and eyes. 
GLAZNER, A glazier. 
GLAZZEN, To glaze. 
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OLEAD, A kite. A. 8. gOda. Wslsh, egtyd, borer- 

ing. 
GLEE, To squint ; in Skinner, to gl^, wha sajg, " limis 
Beu distortis oculis inBtar Btrabonis contneri," forte ab. 
A. S. glonan. Belo. gUxifn. Tbut. gluen, igneicere, 
candetcere. In Colgrave it ia gleek. 
GLENT, To look adde. laL. glenta, divaricare. Tsar. 
glautt, splendor. 

" But at the last, aa that her eje glail 
Aside, anon, she gan his sworde aspie." 

duOKer, Tn. ^ Crtit. 
*> King Richarde besjde him glent." 

Horn. Rich. Caur de Lgon, 
3. To diverge. 

" The ground blaclcnit and fereful wos alsua 
Of drawJD swerdea teteniing to and fra." 

Doag. Virg. p. 236. 

"Nabody knaws how an arrow may glent;" this 
expression denotes any thing uncertain or doubtful 
in its issue. 

U Tis wbeQ they are gUitltd back 
From axe and armour, spear and jade" 

Cnuaders, 2d vol. p. 67< 
And glinted o'er the raging nuun 
That abook the sandj ahtnre." 

Bord. JWin*. 3d ml. p. 360. 
" The one etruke him on the shoulder, the other on the 
breste, and the stroke glenttd down to his bdly." 

FroftarFt Cnmg^e. 
GLENT, A transient view. " I just gat a glent on him." 
GLIB, Smootb, volable. " Shoe's a gUb tongue of her 

GLIFF, A glance. Isl. gUa. 

CLIME, To look at with scorn. 

GLISK, ) To glitter. Tbut. gleUsen. " Tie stars 

GLISSEN, I gUsk to neet." 
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GLOAMING, Tiriligbt. In Gaz. Ang. gloaming is the 
A. S. for ttcUigkt, the probable coigin of the word. 
" At ee'o in the gbnimg nae swankies are roainiiig 
Mang etadu wi Uie lawes at bt^te to plsy." 

FJDdiim /'wM: 
OLOAR, To stare vacantly and wildly. Belo. gloaren.^ 
8u. G. gfo. Glowr, to stare witb dilated eyes. Dr. 
WiUan. " He gloar'd like a stick'd sheep," is fre- 
quently said of a person exUMting an extreme, though 
Tacant surprise, 

" And first she shook her bigi 

And then the goe a anare. 
And then she gae a reiide 
Mode a the smitha to slaa'r." 

JatxibU» ReSci, Dr. Jam. Supp. 
** Tbdra braw lads in Earualav, Maiion 
Quha gape and glowr wi thdr ee." 

Marvyn, Per. BtL 
GLOARED, Stared. 

" He {pmt, he gbmrt, he gapt sa he war wdd." 

. Dunbar' t Po. 
" He sat him on repentance hicht 
And ghmjr'd upon the sea." 

Mbut. ofS. B. SdnoL 33S. 
" As Ughtsomelj 1 giooT'd abroad 

To see a scene sae gaj, 
Three hizzies earl; at the road. 
Cam akippin up the waj." 

SuTTu'i Molj/ Fair, 
GLOAR-FAT, Extremely feX, nauseously fat ; so much 
so, as to be an object to gloar at. ExceBsiremeut 
gras, gras jusqu'a donner de degout. Miege. 
OLOMBE, To look sullen. 

" Wliich whflome woQ of fiilke smile 
And glontbe on hem anotlier while.', 

nomt. Rote. 
GLOPPENED, Astonished. Isl. ghpur. A. S. glop- 
pan. Geru. glilp-en. Qu. oppen-eed, a vacant stare ! 
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OLOUM, To darken. " It gloums in," i. t. it grows 

gloomy. 
% To look gloomy or sullen. 
GLOVE, To bevel. 

OLUM, 1 Sullen, sour of aspect. Germ. glum. Su. G. 
GLUMP,/ glaumeg. Chancer baa giombe. 
GNAG. l _ . . T 

GNATTER, f ^''^' "^^ ""*"' 

GNAR, To jar, to quanel ; also to growl, to snarl as an 

angty Aog. Bslo. knarren. 
GNAR, A knot. 

" He was short shoulder'd, brode, a thick gnarre." 

Chaaeer. 
GNARLED, Twisted, full of knots. 

" Split'st the unwedgesble and gnarkd oak." 

Sh. Meia.for Meaa. a. 2. 
« With knotty, imrry, bairran trees old." 

CAaucer, 
GNATTER, To grumble. See Pegg^s Supplement. 
GNATTERY, Full of pebbles or gravel. 
2. Peevish, ill tempered, " don't be seea gnallery." 
GNIPE, To gnaw. 

" Had in their pasture ete and gnype away." 

Doug. Virg. p. 400. 

GNIPE, The rocky snmmlt of a mountain, Ibl. gnipa. 

A. 8. cncep. 
GO, The fiishion, " its quite the go." 
GOAN, Gone. 

GO-BY, " To give one the go-hy," is to deceive a person, 
to leave him in the lurch. When a hare has deceived 
its pursuers, it is said, she has given them the go-by. 
*' Strangely o'er shot to let a looby 
So treacherously fpve him the go-ty." 

Maro p. 3. 
GOB, The mouth. 
2. A copious exptetoration. 
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3, Lamps, aa"£'oit of snet," frran^ofr, agalp. Hence 
gobbet, a diminitire. 

"A gatbel of hirs grace." 

P. Plmi. 
" With pobbett of thy bleeding mother'a heart." 

Shait. H. VI. iv. 1. Vid. Moore. 
GOBSLOTCH, A greedy clown, a dirty, voracious eater. 
GODDIL, With God's wiU. 

GODNUS-WHAT-BIGGER, Conriderably larger. 
" God knows what ;" profanely making use of the 
name of the supreme Being as a mere expletive. 
GOD'S PENNY, Earnest money given to a servant 
when hired. "Denier a Dieu, denarius ad Denm, 
quoniam dari solet ad confinnadonein contractus, et 
ut certior esset confirmatio, Deum testem esse 
dicebont." 
Stitirier. Belq. godit penttingA. 

" When John he did him to record draw, 
And John he cast him a gecTt pamit." 

Hiir of limn. 

OOD SHIL'D IT, May God shield or prevent ib 

■> Gwf ilM'd that he died aodenlj." 

"Lord thou hast crouned us as it were with a dulde of 
thy good wilL" 

P*. v. H. Till. Primer MDXL VI. 
" God ihkeld, quoth God&ej, tiiat my noble mind 
Should praise and virtue so by profit measure." 

Fmtfaa Tatta. 
Shaktpeare and many other ancient writers use t/ield, 
as God yield us. Macbelk. 
GOD'S TRUTH, " I speak a Goif* truth" as true as 
the Bible ; t. e. I speak with much solemnity, or I 
confess my belief in the existence of a God, or that I 
am now in his presence. 
GOLLS, Springs. See galls. 
GOLOSHES, See Galocke. 
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CK>LSH, To gulp, to swallow voracioiuly. 
GOOD, " Much good d'it yon," i- e. much good may it 
do you ; the kind wish or benediction of a person who 
finds the family at a meal. 
GOOD AND ALL, Entirely. " He's gain for good and 
all;" i. e. he will not return. 

"I DOW for good and all gave up the idea of finding bufpk" 
Waterton'a Wawienagi, p. 2S3. 
GOOD EEN, Good evening. In Cotgrave it is godden, 
and godden in the Yorkshire Glossary. Mr. Pegge, 
according to Mr. Todd, saya that it is a contraction 
from good-dayen, the Saxon plural of day. 
GOOD-TO, Good for. 

" He's nau^t good lo." 

PeggtU Sv/pp. to Gtou'i ProeinoUU Ghttary. 
GOODI8H-FEW, A good many. 

GOOD-LIKE, Handsome- " He's a good-like fellow." 
"A good-Uke nanght," a handsome but a worthless 

GOOD-MAN, Master of a femily still continues a very 
common expression. Sax. goman. Luke xxii. 2. 

" Haste makes waste and waste makes want, and want 
makes strife, between the good man and liis wi&." 
Ray. 
" The good man of this house was DdIoq hight." 

Spenter. 
" Goe foolish woman, the good man repl/'d." 

Job, by J. Sylvttter. 
GOOD- WOMAN, Wife. 
GOOMS, Gums. 
GOOSE, A silly fellow. 

2. A cant word for a tailor from the iron smoothing 
instrument he uses. 

"Oh, Doctor Cackle-Iien, dinna'^e tliink she would 
need, if It were possible, to rin over ber &ce wi a 
guring iron, just to take the wrineblM out o'U" 

St, Bonan'i WeU, id vol p. 181. 
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"He dom't say &o to a goose." This expression 
denotes the great cowardice of him to whom it is 
applied.' 

" I dare for th' honour of our house. 
Say boh to anj Grediin goose." 

Homer (ravalied. FM. Dr. Jam. Supp. 

OOOSE-ORASS, Catch-weed. Galium, apariae. Linn. 
GOOSE-SKIN, A rough or pimpled state of the skin, 

occasioned by cold. " I'se an gooseskm'' 
GOOSE-TONGUE, Sneeze wort. Achillea, Plarmica. 

GOR, Rotten, decayed. Belq. goor, dirt, moorish earth. 

Welsh, asgore, to separate., apheretically, gore. 
GORE, A piece of cloth inserted. Isl. geir, tegmenlum 

panni. 

"A B^t she wered, barred all of silk 

A bamie cloth eke as white as tnorwe toillt 

Upon hire lendes, fill of matij a gore." 

GORRY, Very fat, nauseously fat. 

GOSSAMER, Down of plants, cobwebs, or rather vapour 
arising from bt^fgy or marshy gronnd, in warm weather. 
The etymon of this word seems to have pnzzled 
lexicographers. The great Dr. Johnson derives it 
from the I*ow Lat. gfisHpium, to which the learned 
Mr. Todd has made no addition. Mr. Archdeacon 
Nares, in his late elaborate glossary, derives it from 
the Fb. gotiampine, and makes a quotation from 
Nabbe't Hannibal, where it is used in the same sense 
as in Craven. 

" Whose curls, when gaml^ed with thrar dresnnf; shew 

Uke that tirin vapour when 'tis pearled with dew." 

Skintier refers to Anlh, Diet. Angl. qui eo nomine 

appelial rorem ilium malutinum diurno sole exsic- 

ealum, qui, inslar telte aranece, lotos agros i^nidet, 

prasertim posl hngiores lerenas lempeslales. Tbut. 
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*' Unserjrafeen haar," i. e. Capilli B, M. Virginis 
vacatur, which I have somewhere Been interpreted 
" God's dame's hair." — Skinner also derires it from 
the Fb. gosgampine, or from the Low Lat. goisi- 
pivm. ■ Dr. JamUswi, in his Scottish Dictionary, 
(a most ingenious and entertaining work) styles it 
sammer-cmtts, with the very same signification as 
in Craven, but still with no satisfactory etytnim. 
This is a very convincing proof of the great advan- 
tages derived &om a collection of local words, 
towards the elucidation of language, and the im- 
provement of lezio^aphy. The true etymon of this 
word, which has not been extracted by the united 
Incnbrations of so many learned and ingenious men, 
is obvious to many illiterate peasants in Craven.^ 
This down or rather exhalation is well known by 
the name of tummer-goose, or summer-gauze, hence 
" gauze o'th' summer," gauzamer alias Gosaamer. 
GOSPEL, "It's as true as't gospel,"a common asseveration. 
GOSSIP, " To be up to ones gossip," to be aware of a 

persons designs. 
GOTE, ) A channel of water &om a mill-dam. Belo. 
GOIT, J gole. Cimbiic gautor, Gnsa, effusio, aquee 
jactus. Dr. Micket. See addenda in Thoresly's Leeds. 
Skinner gives the name of gtyalt CQ"- go-oats) to 
canals or drains in Somersetshire, which he derives 
from Fb. goutes. Goi/t. Pegge's Supplement. 
GOUD, Gold. 

"And jereth youre Jouii to that Giod." 

Pi. Flotthman. 
GOUD-SPINK, Gold-finch, 

" The gvud-t^nk, music gayest diild 
Shall sweetly jran the quoir." 

" The sparrow chinnis in the waUia clyft, 
Geld-apinii and luitquhite fordynnand the IjtfL 
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OOWA, Let OS go, go we ; in Suffolk, gow. Fid. Moor. 
It is always uaed in tbe way of inTitation, and refers 
to the act of one person accom]»Dying another, and is 
eqniralent to go with me, accompany me. " Come 
goma t'oth' kirk," i. e. will you accompany me to the 
Churdi. 
GOWARGE, Agonrge. 

GOWD, To cut the dirty wwtl from aheeps' tails. 
GOWDENS, Wool cnt from steeps' tails, probably a 
corruption o£ caudings. Lat. caitda, or goted~mdt, so 
denominated from the briUiaacy of their colour. 
GOWL, Gnmoftheeye. 
GOWXED, Gummed. " My e'en er partly gomFd np 

iv'ry momin." 
GOWPEN-FUIX. A handful. See gaapett. 
" A nievefU' o' meal, or a gmepen o' aits." 

Jan^enn'i Pop-BaHatU. 
" He geU gowd i' jvupJn*." 

St. Renan'i WtU, 1«( m/. p. £4. 
GOWSTER, To bluster, to hector, to be noisy or 

turbulent. 
GBAAN, Togroan. A.B.(^aman. Welsh, groew, grief. 
GRAANING-CHEESE, A cheese or entertainment fw 

the good wives attending an acconchment. 
GRADELY, Decently ; it is also used as an adjectire, 

decent, worthy, respectable. 
2. Tolerably well; "how iato?" gradely. Fb. gr^, 

satisiaction ; a mon grS. 
GRAFT, The depth of earth pierced by one insertion of 

the spade, called a spade-gro/i. Sax. grqfan. 
GRAIN, Prong of a fiwk. Isl. grein, ramut. 

" With his grete mattok havand grauM threa" 

Doug. Virg. p. 69. 
" With three grainea like an eel speare." 

HoOamt'i Trantiat. of Swhmiw. Jot. I. 
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GRAINS, R«fii8e of malt. 

GRAINING, Fork of a tree. Belo. graneH, to sprout. 

IsL. grein, ramus, where the branch divaricates from 

the stem. 

" ApouD ana ffmnc or branch of jau grene tree." 

D. Vlrg. p. 360. 
"The much and bir quhuland amang the grttnit. 

D. Firg.p.nb. 
" Quhilk ne ane Util howlet clepe ar owl. 
And that sum time in granit or BtoUces of a tree." 
D. VWg. p. m. 
GRAIP, To grope. 

GRAITH, Preparation, readiness. A. S.gintde,gerraed 
paralui. In the Yorkshire Gloss, grath, signifies 
riches. "To be in good gratlk," t. e. to be ui good con- 
dition, or in a proper state for exertion. In Chaucer, 
the verb grailh seems to signify to dress, to odoni. 
" She had no thought b; night ne daj 
Of Dothing, but if it were onelj 
To graUhe her well and uncouthlj." 

Bomt-Bose. 
" His Esris hse thia prsy ressavit raith, 
A116 to thare meal addressefl It for graith." 

D. Virg. 
" With gold and bimest lattoun purifyit, 
Grailhit and polist wele he did espy." 

D. P. p. 266. 
GRANNY, A common abbreviation for grandmother. 
The proverb, " gang and teach thy granny to sup sour 
milk out o't' ass riddle," is often applied to a confident 
person, Trho woald attempt to teach another, who has 
more knowledge than himself. It agrees with the 
French proverb, apprendro aux poissons i nager. 
" Ye've nails at wad s«at your granny out of her 
grave," addressed to a person who has remarkably 
long nails. 

o 2 
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"Gbosta never walk till after midiuglit, if I maj 
believe my ffnmnan." 

Beau. 4' FleL 
See Toddle second editicoi of Johnton. 
GRANNY- THREEDS, The ronners of the creeping 

Crowfoot. Ranunctilat repent. Xtnn. 
ORATINO, The act of separatiiig the lai^ from 

small ore. 
GRAVE, To dig. Ibl. grqfa. " I'se bona to grave 
flahs : an efter, to grave itli' garden." 
*' Grttv'J in the hollow ground." 

Shaiu. Rich. U. iU. 2. 
" Or at leavt gnmi me in sepulture." 

D. Virg. p. 17C- 
GRAW, Ague. Tbut. grotv-en. Welsh, gam, to 
shiver. This word is nearly obsolete. Ruddimatt 
supposes that the shivering arises generally from, fear, 
sometimes, from disease. 

" Evin in tbe fiice and visage of Tumus, 
Can fle and flsf^ and niade him for to gntae, 
8cho soundis so with mony hisa and how." 

n. Fif7.D.444. 
GRAY, A badger. 

ORAY-MARE, A -vnSe who mlesher husband; hence 
" the gray mares't' better horse." 
" If you have any kindness Ibr'e 
And that graf mare be'n't better horse." 

Mam. p. 122. 

ORAY-STONES, Coarse millstones for grinding oats, 

in distinction to the blue stones which, with tbe 

French bur, are generally used &« grinding of whe^. 

Fb. grex, roogh. 

GREASE-BUTTER, Strong, rancid, Irish butter in 

firkins, used for sheep salve. 
GREAT, Intimate, high in fevonr. 

" Tho' be was great with the King, he always doubted 
the King's Uncles." 

FrojiuaTt't CrtnyeUt. 
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Dr. Jamtaon derireB it irom A. S. grUhian, to agree. 
See Todd. 
OREE, To agree. 

" Thej ffretd mj death, and then would taj 
What i none doCh heare our words." 

Pt. liz. Slam. ^ Hoptnn. Ed. 1609. 
OREEDY-GUT, A voracious eater, a glutton. Also a 
covetous person . 

" O gtvedfi gut* t O ! gulplis inratiste." 

Belhulim BtKmt bg Sgleeiler, 
OREEN.GOOSE, A gooee fed on grass before it be 
brought to the *stubble ; or, a young goose. 
" So stubble geeue at Michaelmag are aeea 
Upon the spot ; next May produces preen." 

Kin^'i Art a/ Cookery. Vid. Brattfi F^. AnOq. 

GREEN-HORN, An inexperienced youth. 

GREEN-HEW, The right of cutting, in woods and 

forests, hollies or evergreens for the supply of sheep, 

&c. in the winter season ; from green and hem. 

GREEN SAUCE, Sonr dock or sorrel bruised and mixed 

■ with vinegar and sugar. 
GREEN- TAIL, A diarhcea in deer, a complaint to which 

they are often subject. 
GREES, •\ Stairs. I-at- gradiu. F. Plcb. grez. 
GREGE, >• Minfkete conuders it an abbreviation from 
GRICE, ) the Fb. plur. degrex, gradus. 

" And lay a sentence 

WUcb as grl*« or step may help these lovers." 

Oaielio,la. 

" Also we wol that by a convenient space and distant 

from the greet of the high aultder of the said Chapell, 

there be made in length and brede about the said 

tombe ■ grate." 

IFittiir^. vir. 
" A greee there was ychesjld all of stone 
Out of the rocke, on which men dyd gone." 

Haae* Tomer ^Doei. Per, R. 
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"And whannePoulcuii to tbepreei." 

" And when he came unto the griecee." 

IFkA/, xxi. 
" Then the Erie mounted by the Grte**." 

ProfuarCi Ovnyeto. 
OBEETS, Laments. Isi.. groel. Ray derires it Inm 
the Italian gridare. 

" I'U fill the lir wi heav? ticiit 
And frmf till I be blind." 

Chad MauTioi. 
GREWND, A greyboand. Ibl. gr^, canii, ei kunla, 
venaior. This Islandic etymon does not, in tbe least, 
^lintingnaK the nature and specdes of the dog, for all 
' doga may be draiotninated hnnten. May not the 
greyhound be of Greek extraction, as the word gren, 
to signify Greece, is used by Bithop Douglat in his 
pre&ce to hia TroHtlatkm of Virgil. 

" Bot sum woide I pnmunce sa nychboure ilois 
Ijke as in LMjne bene Gretre tennes sum." 

Daug. Ptef. p. 6. 
Mr. Todd will not allow of Mtruhew's derivation from 
GrwcMt. Though this identical qnotation is made 
by Dr. Jamieton, it does not appear that he has 
availed himself of it in explaining this species of 
d(^. Sereniiu calls this animal giiphound, from 
Sax. gripan, to seize. See TodtTs second edition 
of Johnmn. Skinner derives it frrom A. S. grtg- 
' hund, vel a Bblq. grevel. Taxus, nobis a gr^ 
and hund, Canis q. d. taxi insectattv. Minsevus 
dictimi pntat quasi Grwcut canis, qui sc : Gred 
rannium primi hoc genus ad venatum adhibebant, 
quodjacile crediderem si Authorem laudasset. If 
this spedes of dc^ receives its name from the gray 
or badger, as taxi inteclator, the name is not 
inap[ar(^iate ; for I can speak from my own 
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knowledge, that no dog ia mora capable of coping 
with a badger. The greyhound has a most 
powerful graap ; its long extended neck presents 
the ba^er, which it has once seized, from attacking 
his legs or making the least defence; and I have 
seen the badger thus inBtantaneously destroyed. 
Notwithstand^ the researches of Iramed philo- 
logists, may not this word be derired from the 
Craven groo^, a gnont i The greyhound, having 
the longest snout of any of the dog land ; hence 
it may, vrith great propriety, be called a grooit'd 
hound, and when corrupted or contracted, greron'd. 
The word groom is pronounced gremn in the 
Southern part of Craven- 
GREW-BITCH, Grecian, alias a grey-hound bitch or 
grefond bitch. See Pegg^i Supp. 

"Give my sever sons were seven young baies 

Running over yon lllly lee. 
And I (vere s grea hound mysell - 
Soon worried they a should be." 

Bord. Mimt. Sd vol. p. 44. 
" Grtte-Hteh at hanie will worry." 

SeolPs Pre/, to the Cnuaden. 
GRIMING, A sprinkling, " a griming o'snaw." Isl. 
graaner^ pruinosts niveum fiocculis terra canescit. 
" The gun wss na up, but the moon was down 
It was the jryntinf of a new &'n snaw." 

Bord.Min. 
GRIMY, Sooty. 

GRIPE, A dung fork. So. grepe, a trident. 
" The groip he for a harrow tacks." 

The same word is used by Sir W. Scott, Pirate, 
2d vol. p. 79. 

" He shook Ms graip aloft and entered the boat, with 
the air of Neptune himself, carrying on high his 
trident." 
2. A ditch. 
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GROATS, 1 Shelled oats, not oatmeal, as mentioned by 
GROTS, i Dr. Johnion. 

" He ha* Uood in him, if betaadbut^rmtt." 

Any. 
We hare an equivalent expression in Craven. " Blood 
withont groatt is naught." By a homely allnsion 
to the composition of a black pudding, it intimates 
that a woman, thongh of good £unily, is not eligible 
without a good fortune. 

" But when I neist mak ffrott, I'll strive to please 
You wi a fiirlet o'them, mixt wi pease." 

GetUle Shepherd, Allan Bamtag. 
" 4 Quirt, 6 Bua. de greUs." 

Campotut IHSS. o/ Bolton Priory, 1326. 
GROBBLE, To make holes. 

GROON, The snout or nose of a pig. Dan. graun. 

Ibl. grvn, labrvm bovu superiut. Dr. Hicke*. 

Chaucer uses grome. By way of contempt, the nose 

and lower part of the &ce of a man is so denominated. 

" Solomon likeneth a Aire voman that is a fool of hire 

body, to a ring of gold that ia wome in the gnine of 

Chmtcer. Parion'i Tale. 

See TodtFt second edition of Johruon. 
GROOP, 1 The channel which receives and conveys away 
GRIPE, I the urine from a cow-honse. Skinner 
derives it from the A. S. greope, latrina, tcobs. 
BsLQ. grippe, grup, tulcus, fovea. 
" The mucking o' Geordies' byre 
And shooling the groop tae clean." 

JtlcBbiU Song. 
GRIPED, Ditched, hollowed, trenched. 

"Having both vdes through griped with giiesly wounds." 

GROOVE 1 

OROVP * f A mine or shaft. Tbut. grtibm, to delve. 
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GROVE-WOOD, Small timber for the nae of mines to 

sapport the roof or udeg. 
GROPING, A mode of catching tront by tickling them 
with the hands under rocks or banks. . 

" He spoke of fishiiig, I hare Kot him a trout properly 
tickled." 

QueiMa Durward, 3d, mi. p. 902. 
GROSH, Gross, tat, when need of a person ; Inxuriant, 

when applied to grass. 

GROUNDS, 1 Dregs, sediment. A. S. grunds. Because, 

GRUNDS, } as Mimhem observeB, they sink to the 

bottom or ground. These words are always used in 

the plural number. 

GROUT, Wort of the last running. A. S. grut, fax. 

Fk. gruoCte, Skinner. 
GROWEN, p. p. of grave. 
GRUND Ground. A. S. Tkut. and Dan. gmnd. 
"And thirty mae o'th' Captain's men, 
L«y bkeding on the gnatd that day." 

Jamie Tdftr Jfin. qfS.B. 
" Quhen they the grwid of Italy hiufT nummyn." 

Dmig. Virg. p. 166. 
" Then Job arose and rent his garment, and shaved 
his head, and fel downe upD the grid and worshipped." 
J^ L 22. Geneva Edit. 1662. 
"To git to'th' grund," alvum exonerare. 
GRUND, To grind. Pret. grand. 
GRUNDED, Grinded. 

" Be this was siud, ane grttndgn dart he let glyde." 

o. V. B. I. 
GRUNNLESTONE, 1 A grind-stone. Colgrave has 
GRUNSTONE, J grindlestme as synonymous. 

GRUNTER, A hog. , 
GRYPB, A ditch, a hollow. See groop. 
GUDGEON, The large pivot of the axis of a wheel. 
GUESS, To suppose, to believe. 

" Symounte snswerede and seide, f gtue, that he to 
whom he fbrgaf more." 

Lake viL WkHf. 
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" Now itindis the pojnt to suffer in bUale, 

The bitter dede an all puidul dittres. 

No longer, eirter gemtane, u I ga, 

Sal thou me k schameful unwourthj vjcht." 

Doug. VWg. p. 436. 

OUES8IN, Snjipoeiiig. 

" %iiieg*ttnge that he was a ga&yaet," 

OtdU, XX. Wtel^. 
GUEST, A penon. Thig word is genenilly accompanied 
by an ofiensive port, or adj. as "an Ul-twined gneH," 
" a mucky gitett" 

** Yon guett bath giived him m aaxe. 
Hold joiu tongues and qwak na mare. 
He looka aa he weie wood." 

FibntSont. 
Dr. fVhilater in bis History of Richmondthire, 
accaaea Sir W. Scott, who had commented on this 
passage, of his ignorance of the phraseidc^ of 
Yorkshire, Sir W. S. supposing that advenlare 
was the meaning of the word guest. 
GUGGliE, To gull, to cheat or defraud. 
GUIDER, A tendon. 
GUIDE-STOOP, A guide poet. 
GULLY, A hollow ditch. 
GUMJ«Y, Thick, swollen; mostly applied to the 1^ 

and ancles, &c. 
GUT, " He's nayther gut ner gall in him ;" he is a 
heartless, inactive person. 

" While hunger gripes me yirf and all." 

Jlfop af Man, IrantlaUd fy Sylt>etleT. 
" He's mair guts ner brains," he is a foolish, voracions 
fellSw. 
GUTLING, A greedy eater, a gormandizer. 
GUT-SCRAPER, A fiddler. 
GUY-TRASH, An ewl spirit, a ghoat, a pad-foot. 
GYGE, To creak. Gbrm. geigen, fricare. 
GYLE-FAT, The brewing vat. Belo. gyle, foam. 
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HA, A contraction of have. " Ha ye onny." 
" (Eneaa Baid he'd have but fbur 
^d who durst i»y theni he'd Aa more." 

Man. p. 88. 
"floyou not?" 

Btn Jonurn- 
HAAL,\ 
HALE, J 

" Wyth al thare childreD sad their halt ofispritig.'* 

Doug. V. p. Ba. 
" Brave aff the ftata tbrenoon." 

AUan Ramtay 
HAAILY, WloUy. 

" And f;jve up halyly all trettj." 

WmU»m'l Cnmyial 
HAALSOME, Wholesome. 

" Quhare flowryg are fele oq feldyB-&7re 
Hole of hew Aoyfcome of ayre." 

Wyntavm. Dr. Jam^ 
" Plesance and joye rycbt hateatm and perfy te a," 

Doug. V. pre/. 6 B. 
HAAM, \ Home. A. S. kam, kaem. " Haam is kaam 
HAMEj J be it nivrer eeea haamly." 

"To grind OUT com and cairy it hama ageen." 

Clumeer. Reew'a Tale. 
" Hey for heaven, hey for beym." 

Dr. WMUAer'a HitU qf Leeds, p. 34. 
HAAMS, } Two pieces of vood attached to the horaes 
HAMES, ) collar. Lat. hami. Isl. hals, collum. 
Belq. hamme. 

" The men %guig the hamei about thare nek." 

Doug. Virg. p. 287- 
HAASTE, Haste. 

" Therefore haaiU we to enterre into that reste." 

Heb.iy. Wietif. 
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"Ab we wolde not the cathedralle church of Wjn- 
chestre ihule en; while sUnde vidtute, that ye 
wolde pmoede to election in all godely Aooii." 

LeU«r BfH. VL Chandler't Hfe ef Wa^fictt. 



HAAT, 


-\ 






HATE, 


/ 






HOAT, 
HOTE, 


VHot. A. 


S. Aai. Belq. htet. 




WHOT, 


« Hereof wonderit with briert tato as f(tt 


." 






i)«o. 


r*»».p-77. 




«8o&X«(^bul>fiectioun." 








CA«t<Mr. 






"When the 


sommeiis day ia Aot« 






Thejwngm 


luinea takith a bote 






And doth ham forth in that rirer 






Bothewithi 


nria and with itere." 








Ang. Normm MSS. 


Dr.mtJivt. 




"ButhewBi 


9 fierce and vihot^' 





" And if any of ;ou me to hem, go ys in pees, and be 
ye made hoaU." 

Jama iL C. tVieKf. 
HAB, A corraption of hare. 
HAB-AT HIM, Have^t him. 
" Havt at you." 

Shakipeare. 
" Hmn ot thee, Jason." 

Chaueer. 
" Nay &ith, have at you." 

Ben Joiuim- 

" Therefore, Sir, for Godea lore, ne let me no man owe 

Botebe AdUaan twouamewai thorou he be iknowe."- 

Bobi. of Glmuttler. 

Also to obtain a thing by hab and hj nab, t. e. by 

&ir m«ang or foul. In Gas. Aug. hah-nab is 

defined rashly, without omdderation, from the 

A. S. kabban, to have; and tuMam, not to hare; 
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by cutting off the two last syllables in each word, 
or q. d' hnp'n-hap, whether it happen or not> 

HABERDASHER, A schoolmaRter, alias a haberdatker 
of nouns and pronouns. Tim Bobbin says, Sundays 
and other holydays will never interfere with A. B. C, 
or if you please, with my haherdatkering of noons 
and pronouns. An expression something similar is 
used by Ben JonsOn, " a weaver of language." 

HACK, A pick-axe. " Hack nor luck, meat nor drink." 

HACK AT, To imitate. 

HACKLE, To dregs, to trim up. "Come, lass, git 
thysel hackled." 

HACKLE, Hair or wool. Also feathers, as cock-hackle. 

HACK-SLAWER, A dirty fellow ; also, keck-slawer. 

„ . y' f To have, " I hay the now," I have caught you. 

2. To understand, " I hay the," I comprehend you. 
HAFFLE, \ To speak unintelligibly, to stammer. Bblq. 
MAFFLE, ) hackelen, Cooperi Thea. 
HAFFLIN, Stammering. 

" Wme Jenny ha^n ia afraid to speak." 

Burnt Colt. S. N. 
HAG, To hew, to chop. Isi,. hoeg. verber. 
HAG-CLOG, A chopping block. 
HAGGLE, To attempt to lower a bargain, to hi^le. 
HAGGED, Fatigued with hard labour or a journey. 

" I'se ftir hagged off my legs." 
HAG, A hanging wood, wild, uncultivated and bt^gy 
ground. 

" Owre many s weary hof be Uinpit, 
Ad' ay the tither shot he thutopit" 

iSofrwon'f Elegy. Bueat. 
HAGUES, Haws. A. S. hagan, fructus xpince alia. 
Skinner, 
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HAO-WORM, A snake, or blind worm, hanntiiig tlie 

hag or hedge. A. S. haeg, tepet. 
HAINOUS, H^nous. Fr. hain. 

" For thia sure a hi^ and hauuMt crime. 
To be condemii'd and puniiht in the prime." 

Job, bji Sj/htiUr. 
" Remembering with how many on AaMmu crime 
Thou hadst o^nded him." 

Shiparaekt, bf T. Hegwood, 163?. 
HAIF8, A sloven. 

" She jaw'd them, mucaud tkeni, 

For ^Inahm^ I'laj^tin Aoju,*' 

Dougiat Fotmi. 

HAKE, To go abont idly. To this verb abmt ia gene- 
rally added, "he's ollas hating abont." Bblo. 
haachen. Gbbh. hocker, a pedlar. 
HAKES, A lonnging idle fellow. 
HALO, ) Baahfal, modest. 8c. proud. A. S. keaUc, 
HEALO, ) exceltus. Wblsb, gwyl, baahfiil. In 
Lancaahire, heala. Tim. Bobbin. Helo. Cotgrave, 
under honleux. 
HALLIDAY, Holyday, " HoUu^-daes," ludyday- 
cloaths. 

« And the Ao^^ of the therf lores, that is seed paak 
ndghede. 

LufexxiL Wi^. 
HALLIWELL, Holy-well. Old English, halighe, holy. 

Verstegan. 
HAL8H, To tie, to fiiaten, to knot. 
2. To embrace, though I've not known the word used 
in this sense ; Amn Sax. hals, coUum. 

" I stand, and speake, and laugh, and kiis, and halm," 
Ctiaue. CLefLoM. 
HAMEL, Towalkl&me. 

HALVE S, } An exclamation made by a person, on seeing 

HAUVES, / another stoop to pick up something he 

has fimnd, who thereby considers himself entitled to 
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reeeive one half of it. This popular custom is alluded 
to in Dr. John Savage'* Horace to Scava, imitated. 
Ed. 1730. London. 

" And be wbo sees you stoop to'tb' ground. 
Cries halvei I to ev'rj thing jouVe finind." 
In order, however, to deprive the otha- of his sup- 
posed right, the finder will cry out, 
" HJcket, ractet, finnd it, Ucltit, 
And nivffer give it to the aunder (owner.) 
This is something similai, though iu different words, 
to the description of it given by Mr. Brockelt, in 
his N. country words. 
HAMLIN, \ Walking lame. This word may probably 
HAJMELIN, ) be retained from the old custom of 
handing, hameliag, or hambling ; or, as it is otherwise 
called expeditaling dogs, which was enjoined by the 
forest laws, for the preservation of the King's game. 
It consisted in cutting off the three claws of the 
forefoot on the right side. Or, according to others, in 
paring or cutting off the balls of the feet ; and every 
one who kept any great dogs not expeditated, should 
forfeit to the King 3t. Ad. It may be derived ^m 
the Old Saxon word hamme, hsm, that is heime, at 
home, so that hamling \s hame-halding, keeping at 
home, for they cannot take any great delight in run- 
ning abroad. Fide Minshew. 
HAM, The thigh. Dr. Johnson says it is the hip, it 
baa not that signification here. 

" The eaaie flexure of his supple harnmei." 

Ben Jomoa. 

HAMB, Home. 

HAMELY, Homely, simple, nnadcmied. 

" An honestly discharged m j conscience. 

In lines, tho' hamtly, ftr ftae nonsense." 

A. Ramiay. 
HAMMER, To stammer. 
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HAMMER, " The hammer o' death," a dst. When a 
person is qaarrelling with another, whom he wishes to 
intimidate, he will hold ap his fist in a menacing 
attitude, and say, " see, here's Shammer o' deeoth." 
HAMMER AND PINCERS, Is the noise made by a 
horse, when he strikes the hind foot against the fore 
foot. This is in some places, called forging. It 
resembles the sonnd made by a blacksmith's hammer ,- 
and is occasioned by the crookedness of the hind I^ 
which canses it to over-reach the fore leg, or by the 
sln^shness of the animaL 
HAMMER.SGAPPLE, A niggardly person, who at- 
tempts to lower the value of an article, he wishes to 
purchase, a stin-Jlini. 
HAMMERING, Stammering, of which the word mam- 
mering, in Shakespeare, may be a cormption. 
" I wonder in mj soul 
What jou could aiik me, that I should denj. 
Or sUnd so mammtring on." 

OlhtOo, iiL a 
" It would not hold. 
But burst in twaine with bis continual AomnuriRf , 
And left the pagan in no little maniflimn^." 

Harritiglon'g Ariotto. Nares. 

HAMPER, To beat. Dr. /oiifuon has it not in this sense. 
HAN, The groan or sigh-like voice, wherewith wood 
deavers keep time to their strokes. Cotgrave. 
« In France, at Courchiverni, neere to Bloia, 
Witlun a bottle they keepe, shew the noyse 
Or Ann, winch Joseph (Christ'e reputed &ther) 
Used when he cleft wood, ta when he squar'd it rather." 

Wtn. Ptynat. 
" With mony pant, with fellown hauehia and qu^es." 
Doug. Virg. p. 226. 
HAN, They have, an old contraction of haven. 
" What concord Aon light and dark." 

Spemer. Fid. ToiWi Jshntoa. 
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HANCUTCHER, Handkerchief. 

HAND, " To be on the mending hand," to be in a State 
of convalescence. " To have the hand in," to be 
accustomed to busineas. " To swop even hands," to 
exchange without boot. " He's onny hand afore," 
reedy snd prepared tor any undertaking. 
HAND-BREED, A hand breadth. Pore Saxon. 
" She's bow-hou^'d, she's in Bbinn'd, 
Ae limpin Itg a hand breed thotter. 
She's twisted light, she'q twisted left, 
To balance &ir in ilka quarter." 

BumM. Ski a Wife, jv. 
HAND.CLOUT, A towel. Fr. estui-main, 
HAND-RUNNING, Uninterrupted succession. "He 

did it seven times hand^ruKning," 
HANDECHAMP, A raffle. 
HANDERSOME, Handy. 
2. Meddling. 

HANDSEL, The first use of any thing. A. S. hand and 
«/llan, to give. Bslo. hansel, a present ; also, the 
first money received at a market, which many super- 
stitious people will spit on, either to render it tenacious 
that it may remain with them, and not vanish away 
like a fairy gift, or else to render it propitious and 
lucky, that it may draw more money to it. Lemm. 
Vid Brands Pap. Antiq. 
** Goud ale to anttle," 

PL Plou. 7 /«"■ 
"Our present tears here, not our preset laughter. 
Are but the handtelTt of our joyes hereafter." 

Herrick't Herperidet' 
" That whoso bardie hand on her doth lay, 
It dearly gbaU aby, and death fbr hamUeB pay." 

Sp^Mer't F. Q. 
" And l«ll him, for good handuB too. 
That thou bast brought a whistle new." 

Htrridi'i BetpirUt*. 
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HAND-SPIKE, A wooden leaver, shod with iron. 
HANDS-TURN, "She winna do a hands-tum," i. e. 

she will not turn or employ ber hand in any labour. 
HAND-STAFF, Handle of a flail. 
HANDY-CUFFS, Handcufla, manacles. It la also fre- 
quently used in the sense of fisticnffs, and thus it 
occurs in the praise of Yorkshire Ale. 

"And aome were mad to be st handy-cufi." 

HANGEDLY, Reluctantly. "He gangs vara Aan^ed/j." 

HANG-GALLOWS, A villain; a proper subject or 

pendant for the gaUows. Hence, a hang-gaUomt look, 

a man of villainous aspect. " Hang an a — e," to 

loiter. 

" What do 70U htaiff an a— e, pii'thee come along." 
Sup. j- Jo. T, Hefttrood. 
HANGIT, A term or exclamation of contempt or 

disappointment . 
HANGMENT, " To play the hangmml," to be much 
enraged. It is also on expression of surprise, as, 
" what the hangment !" 
HANG-NAILS, Vtd, nang-nails. Ainsmorlh, hang- 
nails, or wort-wale of a nail. 
HANK, A habit. " Shoes gitten a sad kank o' runnin 

out ot neets." 
2. A certain portion of worsted, &c- 
HANK, To festen. 
HANKLE, To entangle. 
HANNO, Have not. 

HAP, To wrap up. A. S. keaptan, to heap up. Todd. 
To heap up clothes on one. 

" There, one gBrment will serve b man moat commonl; 
two jean ; for wbj should he desire more ? Se^ng 
if he had them, he should not be better hapl or 
covered ftom cold." 

Saiimon'i Tran4lal. of More't Utopia, 1651. 
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HAP, Covering. " Oimmie plenty o' hap." 
HAPPEN, Used as an adverb, probably, perhaps. 
HAPPIN, A nig, or coverlet for a bed. It. is also 
uaed for any article of clothing that is thick and 
warm. 
HAPPY. 

" Happy U the bride, thst the eiin Bhinea on, 
B1e«t is the corpse, that the rain ridea on." 
RidiculouB as this distich is, many will give it jiill 



HARD, Sonr, rapid, " t'ale's hard." 
S. Deaf. Hard of hearing. 
HARD, Part, and pret. of hear. 

" In no Frraich Chrooicleg are such namee bard aV 

Verelegan. 
'' What idler thing than speak and not be hard." 

Sir Pliilip Sydrteg. 
" I Aarrf reje of one." 

LelaniT* lUn. 
" Thou hardetl never such a one, I trow." 

Romf. of the Rne. 
" Loe I was cleane cast out of n^t, 
Yet hardtl tiiou my request." 

Pt. itxii. 21. SlemJiM $ Hopk. 

" Within this XX. yere, 

Wentwarde he founde new lands, 
That we never hard tt^ of before this." 

Joltn RaiteU. Pany Btl 
HARD-LAID-ON, Much oppressed with sickness. 
HARD-SET, Scarcely able. " I'a hard-set to addle a 

livin." 
HARD-HEADS, Knapweed- Centaurea nigra. 
HARD AND SHARP, Scarcely. " Hesto mesnr, nas 

matteia, its nobbud hard and tharp." 
2. Cruelly, harshly, not often used in this sense. 
" My worthy friend, ne'er grudge and carp, 
Tho' fortune use you hard and tharp t 
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Come, kittle up jmir MoorUnd harp, 
Wi gleeamne touch." 

HARDEN, Coarse linen clotli. 

HARDEN, To advance in price ; " t'cOTn rayther 

hardetu." 
HARDLINS, Scarcely. 

HARD- WOOD-TREES, Dedduons trees, in contradis- 
tinction to erer-greens and the fir tribe.- 
HARE, A hare crossing a perstni's path in the morning 
ia Buperstitionsly supposed to denote bad lock. "I 
caren't whether the hare catch the dog or the d<% 
catch the hare ;" an expieasion of a desperate, thought- 
less person, utterly r^ardless of ctmseqnesces. 
HARLE, Hur or wooL Bklo. haer. " Shoe's a teafai 
bask karFd an ;" that is, the cow has harsh hair, 
always an nn&Tonrable symptom of fiittening; a 
qualification for which, the ianners say, is a motsg 
coat ; that is, a skin soft to the toacb. Jxaak Walton 
uses herl. 

^ The sixth is a black flj, in Haj slso, the bodj made 
of black wool, and tapped about with the herl of a 
peacock's tail." 

J1.IO7. 
HARN-PAN, The skull. 

" In the hame-pttu the idiift lie has afixt." 

Dot^. Virg. 291. 
"How fintt he practia'd je shall hear 
The ham pan of an omqmle ware." 

Aamiay'f jPumu . 
HARNS, Brains. Gn. rpaviov. Goth, thaim. Dan. 
kieme. Bblo. kerne. Ifli<. Atarne. 

" And until his hidduouahand thametliriiDblit and wrang 
And on the stania out thai hamu dang." 

Dauff. Virg. p. 89. 
" Was neer ane drown'd in sarms, nor jet in doubt 
For e'er the head can win down, the hamea are out." 
Berd. Mint. 
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" It were well wair'd to t*ck a mell 
And knock out au bis Aorm." 

Ftrgiuoa'i S, Prw. 
"Nor ahail our herds aa heretotbre 
Kill off wi' me anothers atore, 
Nor ding out ane adithers harm. 
When they forgether amang tbe kuma." 

Alton Baauay. 
HARRISH, To hamtss, of whicli It may be a c(ffTuption ; 
or it may be derived from the Old Fk. karier, to vex, 
troable. Cotgrave. " I's sadly harnak'd," a person 
will say, when oppressed with trouble oi worn ont 
with labour. We also say, it is harrithing weather, 
when it is cold and stormy. 

" To whom the ahining finth of excellent virtue, tho 
in a Terj AarriiA aulgect, had wrought a kind of 

Ami. Arcadia. Ifarai. 
" The taates that do most ofl&nd in fiuita and herbs 
and roots, are Utter, harrUh, sowre." 

Bacon. IfM. Hitt. 
■ In these two last quotations harrisk seems a corrup- 
tion of harsh. 
HARROW, " To trail a leet han-on." This expression 
alludes to the comforts of single bletsednet», which 
is exempt &om many cares and troubles to which 
matrimony is exposed. 
HARRY, A country man, a rude boor. Ray has Harn/ 

gaud, which, he says, means a wild girl. 
HARSTONE, Hearthstone : also by metonymy, one's 
home, as focus or lar in Latin. " I wilt be maister 
o' my awn harslone." 
HARTEN, To encourage. A word of a similar meaning 
is used by Chaucer, who leaves out the aspirate. 
" What for to speke and what to holden inne 
And what to arten." 
TrvUtia. 
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" The tempter came full of darkueste as he is, uid thou 
didst hmlen nie,'tliHt I mi^t despise them." 

Trantiat. of St. Avgiutme'i MeXtaL 1677- 

HARUM-8CARUM, WUd, diudpated, " He's a hanm 

tcarum fellow." Dr. JamUstm thinks it is allied to 

the Gerh. keram sckvutrnir-en, to rove about ; from 

Aemm, about ; and tchnarm-en, to live riotonsljr* 

HASH, Harsh, most applied to weather. "It is hash 

and cold." 
HASK, Drf, parched. Lat. hitco, when dryj the land 
genraally cracks or gapes. " A ha»k wind," a keen 
pierdng wind. " Hash grass," rough, coarse grass. 
Also rigid or harsh to the touch, as " this cow handles 
vara ha*k." 

" On raggit rol^ of hard AorjA quhjn atane." 

Deuffbu Firvii, p. SOlIk 

HASLE-OIL, A ladicroos expres^on for a severe 

csstigation. 
HASPENALD, A tall youth, betwixt a man and a boy, 

having shot up like an aspen, aid being a diminutive. 
HA8PERT, A rough, uncultivated fellow. Sc. tupert. 

Lat. atpervs. 
HASTO, Hast thou J 
HASTY PODDISH, Hasty pudding, made of mitk 

and flour ; not, as Dr. Johnttm asserts, of oatmeal 

and water. This last mixture with us is always 

caUed water porridge. 
Hat, An old hat is said to be the prize won by a person 

who has told a great lie ; and when he is suspected to 

be guilty of it, it is common to say, " here's my ond 

kat for the " 
2. A three cocked hat ; currants or preserves inclosed 

in a thin crust or triangular paste or pasty. 
HAT-BRUART, The brim of a hat. 
HAT, Prat, of hit. 
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HATTOCK, A shock of com containing ten sheaves. 
Ei^t of these stand on the end, inclining to each 
other, and are covered with other two, which are 
called hooders or hood sheaves. 

HAUD, Hold. 

" Now hand je there, for ;e have said enough 
And micble maJr than ye c&n niak to through." 

Bimu. 

HAUF, Half. This word is curiously used in the fol- 
lowing expression ; " he's nut hauf a bad an," t. e. he 
is a iair, respectahle person. 

HAUF-ROCTON, Idiotic, half witted. 

HAUF THICK, Halffet. 

HAUOH, "J A hillock. Dan. kaughur, lumulus. Fb. 

HAW, >• haut, as Haw-pibe, Han>-ber, hills in 

HA, J Craven. 

2. Ha house, a mansion. 

" I hae a good ha'Junue, a bam an a byre." 

GerUU SAtpAtrd. 

HAUT, To halt, to walk lame. 

HAUVE, To come near, applied to horeeB. 

HAUYISH, Silly, witless, probably a oHmption of 
oafish. 

HAVVER, Oats. Belo. haver, or from the Old Fk. 
averon, or aveneron, wild oats, haver, or oat grass. 
Cotg. ■ . 

HAVVER-CAKES, Thin cakes made of oatmeal, and 
dried in a fieec^ or hurdle. Recruits from the 
Northern Counties, where oat cakes are generally 
used, are denominated hawer-cake lad). And the 
Serjeant of a recruiting party, in order to tempt 
men to enlist, hoisted an oat cake on the point 
of his sword, and with a stentoric voice exclaimed, 
" Hey for't kavver cake lads." 

HAVVER BREEOD, Gbhm. havei- breod. 
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. HAWER-MAUT, I don't know that tbis malt k novr 
made. la the Inventory of Skipton Castle, 1572, it 
appears that there were in the Oamer, at that time, 
LX. quart' of havermalte at yjat. the qoarter. Oebm. 
hafo" malt, 
HAWER-MEAL, Oat.me&l. 
HAVER-STREA, Oat-straw. 

HAWFNY, A halfjiMtnny. " To have his hand on his 
kampng," a proverbial phrase for being ever attentive 
to his own int^^st- 
HAWPORTH, A halfpenny wcnrth. "Dnnnnt loazt' 

yow for a hatvporth o* tar." 
HAWPS, A tall, awkward, yoong person. See Pegg^t 

Supplement. 
HAYj Have. 
HAY'T. Have it. 

" Let's haift, Grxumo." 

ShtAtpean, Tauiag qfa Shrew. 
HAZE, To drizzle. 

" It miiles, it haaei., it laina Binall run." 

nag- 
HE, Yoo, frequently addressed to children. " John, will 
he focb't kye." The third person is frequently nsed 
for the second, as in Italian, " ma, signore, eUa non 
beve." 
HEAD, " He tocJc it up of his own head," i. e. he is 
sdf-tanght. 

" lift up your headet, je gates, and be ye Hft np je 
everlasting doors." 

Pa. xxiv. 7- Geneva Edit. 1661. 
"Thy head '11 niwer saav thy legs," an expression 
often applied to a thonglitless and forgetful per- 
son, who, having gone on an errand, forgets it, 
and, in consequence, has to exercise his legs a 
second time. 
HEEALD, Sloping ground. 
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HEALD, To slope. So. heild. Sax. ahgldan, mdmare. 
" The Mjle of the ground of the towne M^irv' toward 
the oBtle." 

LtUmiTt I^a. 
2. To be &voui:able to, "he heealds an to yan side." 
HEAP, Many. " There wor, for sear, a heap o' folk." 
HEARBE, Herb. 



HEARSTO, An exclamatioa of great surprue, "hast 
thoQ heard it ?" 

"AUirdl Hear je I good man, what tbitik jDU now 1" 

G«iitlt Shepberd 

HEART, "To bave tlie heart in tbe moutb," to be 

exceedingly terrified. " For sear, bam, I wor sees 

gloppened, at my heart lonp'd into my montb." 

2. " To be heart and hand for a thing," to be eagerly 
bent upon accomplishing at obtaining it. 

3. " To tire ones heart out," to be very troublesoine 
and importunate." 

" Y'are in the ri^t on't, on my honour 
She plagues my heart out, p — x upon her." 

Maro. 139. 

4. " To break the heart of a business," to have almost 
finished it ; " we've hrokken t'heart of our hay time." 
Tbe stomach is frequently sabatituted for the heart 
by uneducated people, as " I've a feafiil pain at my 
heart." 

HEART-GROWN, Fondly attached to any thing. 

HEART-HAAL, Sound at heart. 

HEART-SKIRTS, The diaphragm. 

HEART-TREE, \ The heel of a gate, to which the bars 

ART-REE, i are attached. It may be derived 

from the old word t/arth, earth, the heel of the gate 
being formerly fixed on a pivot on the ground; hence 
yarlh-lree, corrupted to heart-tree. 
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HEARTYj "Shoe's feafiil hearty to lier meat," i. e. she 
has a good appetite. 

HEAVI80ME, Dark, duU, iimnj. 

HEAVYISH, Rather heav^. 

H£AR-YE-BUT, An expresdon of surprise and as- 
tonishment- But is a mere expletive. 

HEAVE, To pour com from the scnttle before the wind 
instead of deansing it by the fan. 

WHEAZY r ^^^""8 breath with difficulty. 
HEBBLE-UP, To build up hastily, to cobble up. 
HECK, Applied to draught horses to come near. Gie, 

to go off to the right- 
HECK, A rack of hay. Belo. kect. " To live at heck 
and manger," to fare snmptuonsly. 

"■ I bsif ane helter, and dk aue htck." 

Baratalgne. Dr. Jamieion. 

HECKLE, To dress flax. Tsut. hectelen, a hot^. 

2- To beat, to chastise. 

HECKLER, A flai diewer. 

HEDGE, "To be on the wrong side of the hedge," to 

be mistaken, to en. 
HEDGE-RISE, Underwood for making hedges. 
HEE, High. 

" They hoisted her on a horse so hee." 

Ftlon Some. 
"Whereas among the mountaines hee." 

Paia Albion. 
HEEARD-SAY, Reported. 
" I have herd $ag." 

Ctunteer. 
HEEST, Highest. 

" This beren is heghett of hevens alle." 

Stimuhu Conicienlia. 
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HEEL, The crust of bread ot cheese- 

u QuignoD de pain, tbe croBtj heth of a loa£" 

CdgroM. 
HEEL-TAP, The heel piece of a shoe. Pegge'g Supp. 
HEELS, " To tack to his heels," to ran away. 
" Toot heel to dot." 

Shaktpeare'a Cgmbeline, v. S. 
2. " To tura np the keeU," to die. Fuir anx taupes, 
which Colgrave, with his characteristic verbosity, 
renders "go feed worms, make a dye." 
HEELER, A quick runner, active. 
HEBKING, ) Herring. It is frequently pronounced 
HEARING, I hearing, from the Sax. hmring. 
.HEEOD-WARK, Head-ache. 
HEEODY, Brisk. 
HEES, He is. 

HEFFUL, A wood-pecker, a heigh-hold, the same as 
kecco in Nares. Cotgrave calls it a keigh-kaw, and a 
niil-iealL See Thomton's Etymons. 
HEFT, A hafl;, a handle. A. S. hcefl. Belo. heft. 
" To hold one in the Ae/}," to be equal to him, to be 
a match for him. 
2. " To be done to'th hefi," to be exhausted, to be worn 
out by labour and exertion. " To be done to'th kiU" 
is an equivalent expression. 
' " When all is gone and nothing left, 

What Bvaila the dagger with the dudgeon A^t" 

Boji. 
" Thj tender hefted nature shall not ^ve 
Tbee o'er U> harshness." 

King Lear, ii. i. 
In this passage tender hefled is supposed, by com- 
mentators, to mean heaved, or affected by kindness. 
But I do nut see_ what objection can be made to 
tbe more common acceptation of this word, the 
natural tenderness of her finme. 
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HEIOH, High. In Speruer hie. 

"The A»i» kingof berene, kt ub to don so 

That we faabben tha bline, that lest orer ut oo." 

(That laaU ever and ay.) 
UftitfSt. Margaret ia If ormaa Sat. Lang, Dr. Hieta. 
" Till it be A<?ft none Bmjtja by ye dock." 

A Contract/or bitilding York Mauler, 1371. 

** Ye Bhuln first in all your workea mdely beseechen 

to the heigh God, that he wol be your couseillour.'' 

Chmteer MeSb. 

HEIGH-AN-END, Dear. " Iv'ry thing now's at teea 

heigh an end." 
HEIGHMOST, Highest. 
HEIGH-GO-MAD, To be highly enraged. 
HEILD, The substantive from the verb helle, to pour ont. 
" His piine is oil the heUd, and only fbitie shillings 
bath be behinde to tiy his fortune with." 

Ifath'M LefU. SL HarL Mite, vi 144 
Mr. Archdeacon Nares, not knowing this word heiid, 
adds Qu. on the wane, though kUld literally signi- 
fies the act of pouring oat, he is undoubtedly right 
in his conjecture. 
HEIVY-KEIVY, I^ibrating, on the balance j also, 

doubt^, hesitating. 
2. Dnuken ; because a person in this state is (Hi the 

equi-poUe. 
HELK, A large, heavy person. 
HELKS, Large detached crags. 

2. Lsrge white clouds, indicative of a thunder-storm. 
HELL-CAT, A termagant, a vixen. Grote. 
HELLE, To pour ont. Isl. helle. 

"Whsune the box of alabastre was broken, she heUe 
it on Ms heed." 

Mark liv. frieiif. 
" The Lord seith I schal heeldt out my sprit on eiche 
fldscbe." 

Aeti ii. Wio^f. 
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HiELLE-^N, To pour water on dough. Cooper. 
HELLER'D, Swollen. 

HELLIN, Compacted soot, Q.u. Tbut. hden, to cover. 
HELM, A shed, a horeL A. S. haelme. 
HELTER, A halter. A. S. ha^re. BBte. halter. 
" To Blip the neck out of the heller," to get out of a 
scrape, to escape from danger. 
HELTER-SKELTER, To run in great haste. Belq. 
heel, prorsas, and tchitteren tpargere, heeller sckelter. 
" HeUer-akatter have I rode to thee." 

Pirate, 2d vol. p. 03, 
"And heller-Aelttr have I rode to Eof^land.'* 

S/uJupeare. 

HEMP-SEED, On the eve of St. Mark, it is usual tar 
a young woman to walk round the Church, scattering 
hemp-seed and repeating, 
" Sempjeed I saw, 

He that mast my true love be, 
Come after me and mair." 
During this operation, the lover generally, it is sup- 
posed, makes his appearance. 
HEN, Money given by the bride or bridegroom, on the 
eve after marri^;e, to their poor neighbours, to drink 
their health. Q«. from A. S. haman, or h<eni, habi- 
tation, when the bride generally goes to a new 
residence. 
3. Hen and chicking daisy, a kind of prdiferoua dusy, 

called by Gerard, the childing daisy. 
HENNOT, Have not. 

" How schulen thd. beleve to him whom the; ban not 

Soman x. Wiclif. 
HEN-PENNIES, The dung of hens. 
HEN-SCRATTINS. SmaU and circular while clouds, 
denoting rain or wind, tee Filly tails. This beautiful 
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appearance of the clouds is probably the aame as the 
Fb. Ciel pommeU ; or in Colgrave, Ciel mattoni, which 
he renders a curdled skie, a skie full of small curdled 
clowdes. A &iend informs me, that it is usual in 
Devonshire for the people to say, " see macarell backs 
and horse-tailB," as indicatiTe of rain or wind. 
HENT, The plow up the bottom of the furrow. 
HBP-BREEAR, The wild rose. 
HEPPEN, Decent, 'neat in dress, respectable. A. S. 

hapUc. 
HEPPENLY, Neatly. " Shoe's heppenly don'd." 
HERD, A herdsman, a shepherd-groom. Spencer. 
Sax. kyrd. 

" Tber waa bailM ne herde, no other bine 
That he oe knew lus sleight ue hii covine." 

Chaucer. 
HERE, "That's neither Aere nor there," nothing what- 
ever to the purpose. 
HERE'S T' YE, The rustic form of drinking healths. 
When a Frenchman, returning fnaa a tempcNrary 
residence in London, was asked by his countrymen 
what was the uaoal beverage of the lowffl' classes in 
Engluid, gravely answered her^t t' ye- MUge. 
" Come, e fe Wend." 

GtnOe Shepherd. 
" Well Ihen here't t ye, Condon, and now Sot my song." 

WaUoa't Angler, p. 209. 
^^ Hert't e ge." 

FiraJe, vol. i, p. 1?. 
" Here'* f Ihte." 

Sttaktpeare. Timon 31. 

In Ward's Woe to Drmikardt, Svo. 1636, we read: 

"Abandon that fooluh and vidoua custom, as Ambrose 

and Basil call it, of drinking healths and nuking thai 

a sacrifice to God foi the health of others, iriiich is 

rather s samfice to the Devill, and a bone of thdr 
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HERON-SEW, J A heron. From herring and me, 
HEABIN-SEW, >■ to pursue, from their propensity 
HERRING-SEW, * to pursue fish. Skiniier. 

" So I wble that he dwelle til I come, what to thee ? 
me thou me." 

Wiclif. 
The substantive used by the same author is suer. 
Spenser uses Jiernshare. I do not recollect ever 
hearing the word hemshaw. The herons never 
build here, though our river fish are frequent 
iufferers from their rapacity. 

" I wot not teUen of her strange sewes 
Ne of her BwumcB, ne hir htrameuiei." 

ChauetT. Sg. Tale. 
" The manor, woods, games of swans, heronteaea and 
fesauntes." 

Glailonimy Ah. See BriUon'i Aniij, 
" I knov a hawk &om a hand laur." 

Hamlet iL 2. 
This Steevens supposes to be a corruption of Heitiskanj. 
"Than that skj-scaling pike of Teneiiffe 
Upon whose tops the henmihev! bred her joung." 

Brtmm'i Brilith Fast, Narei. 
It is e^d that a collection of porpoises frequently 
indicates the presence of the herring ahoala. The 
heron has the same innate propensities, and thus 
denominated the herring sem frova its pursuing the 
herrings. In the compotua of Bolton ■ Priory, 
1310, this bird is simply called a heyron. 

" Pro p didbus et I heyron et al' volatil' contra D'nam 
de CUfford per vices xi. viijd." 
In the Household Book of the Cliffords, 1630, is the 
EollcHving entry. 

" While hearinff, U. 2d." 
HERPLE, To go lame,^ to creep. Gb. cpwu. Beli?. 
erple, a duck, denoting waddling. 

" He tired and wesrj herpled down the brae." 

Sou'e Heltnore. Dr. Jam. 
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■' He ctniu wilk a mile to bear the Hmuter, but be 
will ft«rpf« ten if be he«n a ahip embsyed." 

Pirate, BoA l,p. 80. 
" Ve manna think tliat ane sae Toung 
Wha hirplti alowlj o'er a rung." 

Shirrefi Poent. Dr. Jaaiittan, 

HERPLIN, Walking lame. 

" Fla)^e on Pate Pateraon'a cripfte knee, tbej will be 
waiting on him Mrj^ng, uaelen bod;." 

PWat*,iMl.Z,p.\l'i. 
" The rising ran owre Oalsion muiia 

'Wi' glorioui llf^t wu glintin, 

The bares were htrjilin Aowa the fan, 

The laTVocka they were chantin 

Fu* sweet that day." 

BuntU Half Fair, p. 37. 
HES, Has. 

HESP, A hasp, a clasp, the festening of windoirs, doors, 
&C. Bklq. ghetjx, H clasp or tmckle ; or A. S. 
kapt, a lock, per Metathesin, hetp. 

"Ane hundriUi bnisea AMpy* than daspitjiimu (exactly.)" 
D. Firg.p.2S0. 
HETT, Have it. " Witto hell 9" Wilt thou have it 
HETTE, Heated. 

" And in her aovice her heait ii aette. 
Seven times hotter than was wont to be hette." 

Bomt.qftheItoM. 
HETTE, -\ All these words are used by carters to 
HECK, >- command their horses to turn to the 
HAUVE, ) left. 

" Deep was the way, for which the carte stood, 
The carter smote and cried as he were wood, 
HtU Scot, heU brok, what spare ye for the stones." 

Chavctr Frert'i Tale, 
" When to accord the sturdy knee, 
And skilfiil trip with Aail or gee, 
Wlucb horses learn wiUiout much trouble, 
In fiill career they make a doubl&" 

Ufaro, p. lOa. 
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HEUGH, A rocky hJU A. S. hea^an, clevare. ThU 
word is strongly guttural. 

" From that place syne, unto ane cave we went. 
Under ane byngand hmmh in ane darne (retired place) 

Douffbu Vitg. 
HEV,)„ 
HEY,;"'"' 

HEW, To knock one ancle against another. 
HEWSOIC, A term of reproach, addressed to a person 
who cannot see a thing which is plainly before his 
eyes J or who is apt to make mistakes for want of 
using them properly. This word has always blind 
subjoined with it. A blind kewson, 
HEY, A term of exaltation. " Hey fort." 

" They make the ship rinf; with the ninse 
Of hty, fi>r Sicily, brave boya.'' 

" To play hey," to be in a violent passion. 
HEYBA, A great noise, a high-bawl. 
HBYE, High. 

" This Goddess on a hart fiill heye sat." 

HEYMOST, Highest. 

HIDE, Skin. " To ton the hide," to beat. To warm the . 

hide is synonjnnous. 
HIDE, To beat, 
HIDING, A beating. 

HIE, To be off. "GoAiethee." Ibl. %a. 
" Your fete Mm quce." 

OUttlU), alto in Menhaal of Venice and Maeheth. 
" Highe thou to come to me." 

Tiluim. Wiclif. 
" Hie thee to this place of secrecy." 

Qu«nJin I>un0anf, id vol. p. 237. 
" My minde misgives mee, somewhat is amigse^ 
n^ith them or with the cattle ; Ift thee lad." 

TVontlaf. ig Sj/lvultr. 
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HIG, A puaion, a violent cotninotion of the mind, a 

cormption of the Wblsh dig. anger. 
3> A temponuy hurricane, " a March hig" 
HIGHTY, A hone, a name generally used by children. 
HIKE, To pnsh with the horns, 

HIND, lA bailiff or hirdsman. Isl. kird, cuttodire. 
HIRD, J Servtu operarius. Rider. 

" As when a sturdy plougliiiuui with his hgnde. 
By strength have overthrown a stubbom steare." 

Sperucr. 
" The raticoial lattd Cofltard." 

Shaktpeare. LoeeU Laiour LotU 

This passage seems to hare been misunderstood by 
TyrKkU, Sleevens, and Farmer, who suppoae it to 
have been a female red deer. 
" Cmrardly hmd." 

idpLt^H.W. 
"An if mj neyhbore had ao hgne," 

P. Plau. 7 paa. 
" But on h3rTed hgne." 

John X. Wiclif. 
HIND-BERRIES, Rasp-berries, the fruit of the THbus 
idam. A. S. hindberioH, wnmgly interpreted by hye, 
Jragum. Thompson derives it from D. hiiui-har. Mr. 
. Todd supposes that they are bramble-berries. Forte 
sic dicta, quia inter binnulos et cervos in silvis et 
saltibus crescunt. Ray. They are excellent frnit, 
and are frequently gathered io the woods by poor 
people for sale. 
HINDERENDS, Refuse of corn. GoTH.Aiu<f<ir,behind. 
HING, To hang. Preet. hang, p. p. hung. Hence, 
hung-beef, dried beef. 

" Some gnaw the snakes that on th^r shoulders Ain^" 
Fairfax TalfO. 
" O'er ilka thing a general Badness hitigi !" 

A, Samtay't Patlorab. 
2. " To king an a — ," to loiter. Also, "to hivg about," 
is synonymous. 
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HING-BY, 1 . 

HING-ON.f^P'^'"- 

HINGES, " To be ofF f hinges." To be out of health. 

HIP, To pass by, to skip over. 

" Besydes these durmes afore, 
I have feates many more. 
That kepe still in store, 

Whom now I avwJtyppt." 

Baie's Inlerlvde, I6S2. VU. Brand"! Pop. An. 
HIP AND THIGH, Completely, entirely. 
HIPE, To push with the head oa homed cattle- In this 
sense the word aeems synonymous with hike. But it 
is more frequently used metaphOTically, implying 
indirect censure. Wblsh, ht/pynt, a push. 
HIPPINABLE, Wlien the hippins or stepping stones 
are passable. 

" That is oeerhippil quite and left behind." 

Douglas Virg. Preface. 
HIPPIN, Hipping. 

" Hope cam hypping after." 

P. Ploa. Debet 3 pats. 
HIPPINS, Stepping stones, over a river or brook. 
2. Child's cloths. 

HIRSLE, To move about, to shove or hitch. Teut. 
aertelm, ire retro. A. S. kwi/rlfan, to turn round. 

"And vhanne we felden into a place of gravel, goa all 
aboute with the see, thd hirUtiltn the ship." 

Dedit 37. WkKf. 
" Por on blynd atanis and rokkia hirailU we 
Tumlit of mouQt Pachynus in the see." 

D. Vlrg.p.93. 
" And finir black trotters chd wi gride, 
Bedown his throat had leamt to Urd*." 

Pergatim't Poepu. 
HISK, To draw the breath with difficulty. Lat. hisco. 
HISSELL, Himself. " Hee'a not kitwel," i. e. be is in a 
state of derangement. 
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HIT, To find. " I can hU t* gait." 
S. To agree. 

« Pr»j you let us Aif toftedter." 

HITS, " Mind thy kiU," embrace thf opportanitj. 
HITTER, Vehement, eager, restless, or paasionate. 
HITTERIL, A congeries of conflaent pimples on the 
body, attended with itching and a slight degree of 
inflammation. " My I^a "re all of a hilleril." 
HITTY-MISSY, Right or wrong, a corruption of ftt( or 
mitt. In Cotgrave, lombant, levant, well mr ill, hUtU 
mittie, here or there, one way or the other. Art-leoant. 
HIZY PRIZY, A corruption of niti-priu*. 
HO, Wariness, moderation, mostly, if not always naed 
n^atiTely, as there is " no ho with him," he is not to 
be restrained ; lie is rash, impetnous, precipitate, and 
acts <ni the spur of the moment, without judgment in- 
discretion. 

" There U no Aoo betveen them." 

FrDsatarCt Cronjirfe. 
" All went on wheeb there, there wtu no hot with 

them, they were no [lurty."* 
" Eitre du lard-" 

" if 0, retinue." 

"The King thereupon threw down hia warder, the 
ManhitU cried ho I and the combkt ceased." 

Aanu'j HitU <tf Ed. III. Vid. MUlt on CMealTf, 
voA 2, p. 26. 
" Again, but ho there, if t should have waded any 
further, and sounded the depth of their dec^t, I 
should have either procured your diqileasure, or 
incurred the aus[adon of fisud." 
Lsliet Et^Auet. See TodiTa 2d EdUvm of Jahmon. 
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HOATLY, Hotly. 

" At what time GsJgacus, the prindpall man, seemR 
the mumtude bcaes demaunde the battaile, is aayed 
to have used tJiis speech." 

LifeofAgrioola. Daneir> TroTulalim ^TtKitm,lli06. 
HOB, The side of the fire; also the hood-end. 
HOB-NOB, Grose esplains hob-nob at a venture, raahly. 
Mr. Todd thinks Mr, Brands etymology and explana- 
tion more satisfaotory, irom kabbati. Sax. to have, and 
nabban, to want ; t. e. Do you choose a glass of wine, 
or would you rather let it aloue. 

" Hob-nob ii his word, give it or take it." 

Shaki. Taelfth NighL 

I have freqaently heard one gentleman, in comi«ny, 
say to another, will you hob-nob with me i When 
this challenge was accepted, the glasses were 
instantly filled, and then they made the glasses 
touch or km each other. This gentle striking of 
the drinking vessels I always supposed explained 
the term hob-nob. 
HOB, \. , 
HOBBY, f^^- 
HOBBIL, A fool. 

HOBBITY-HOY, A stripling, half man, half boy. 
Tusser calls it hobart de kotgh, or h(^h. Mr. Wilbraham- 
believes it to be simply hobby the hoyden. The word 
hoyden, he says, is by no means confined to the female. 
sex, but signifies a rude ill behaved person. 
HOBBLE, A scrape, a state of perplexity. 

" Now C^itain Cleveland, will 'jou get us out of this 
hobble." 

Pirate, ^volp. 163. 
HOBBLY, Rugged, uneven, pebbly. " This is a feaful 

highly road." Wblbh, hobeld, to hobble. 
HOBKNOLLING, Saving your own expenses by living 
with others on slight pretences. 
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HOB.PRICK, A wood«n jpeg driren into the heels 

of shoes. 
HOB-THRUSH-LOUSE, MiUepes. 
HOOKER, To do a piece of work in a clumsy matuer. 
HOD, To hold, prnt held, p. p. hodden. 

" Weel, ha'd ye there ; an mace j^ve fiwildj nude 
To me a present o* jour bnir new pIufL" 

GentU l&epherd. Ramii^. 
3. To refose to ffve. " T'cow hod* her milk." 
HOD-TO, Hold thou. "ToAorfyanagoodan," seyerely 

to conteat, to be a match ftur one. 
HOD, Hold. " To git had," to recover, " my lad b^ins 
to git hod." 

2. The crick in the neck. "IvegittenaAoifimyneck." 

3. A hole or pool under the bank of a rock, where fish 
retire to. " There's nut a finer hod i au'th' beck." 

'HODDEN-YOWS, Ewes intended to be kept or hoUeH 

over year, not to be slaughtered. 
HODDERi A thin mist or vapour in warm weather, 

probably a corruption of hot-air. 
HOE-BUCK, A clown, a gaping, staring fellow. 
HOFF, The hock. In the plural hoffs, a ludicrous term 

(at the feet. Vid. Grose. 
HOGS, Sheep one year old. Qu. A. S. hogau, to take 
care of; because, on account of their tender age, 
greater care is required to rear them, 
HOGSHEEOD, Hogshead. 

" Itm pajd at 1 .ondon the fiist daj of Marche to John 
Browne for a tonne of wyne jt ya to sej v hogshseda 
of white and two of d&red v. IL" 

H. Ld. CliffonTt HousehtM Book, 1510. 

HOIL, Hole. This pronunciation of the word is more 
frequent on the Southern part of this Deanery. 

HOIT, An ill taught, spoiled child. 

HOITY-TOITY, Giddy, frolicsome, flighty. Fk. haute 
tefe. Brockeit. 
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HOLE, To enrth as a fox. 

2. " To Ao/e a person," to send him to gaol. 

3. " To have a htde in his coat," to be privy to some 
blemish or flaw in another's character. 

HOLE, I Middle. "Thole o' winter." Sc. how, as 
HOUL, } " koto o the nidit," midnight. 
HOLE, Whole. 

" For plajiHK of playe and interludes aSbr Ms LoidaMpii 
houg for eTer7 of their fees a hoU jere." 
Hotuehauld Book nflhe6lh Earl qf Norlhumberlaad, 
1512, p. 361. 
HOLLYN, Holly. A. S. hola/nan. 

"The pork th^ tuke, Wallace a place has seyn 
Of gret halgtu, that (frew bath bc^cb and greyn." 

Waitaee. Dr. Jam. 
HOLLOW, " He carried it hollow ;" or, by alav, of 
which Mr. Boucher supposes kaiho is a corraption, 
used by Spenser. " Yet did she not lament with loud 
aleiv." See Todits second edition of Johnson ; " He 
gained the prize without difficulty, as Skinner remarks, 
" luculenler vicU," he carried it rvbolly, whole and all, a 
Tkut. /lell, clarut. So. G. kaalen, entirely." Qa. by 
halloo, or acclamation f 
HOLLOW MEAT, Fowls. I conjecture this word, 
when the fowls are hashed, has the same signification 
as B. Joiison's tehit-meal. See While-meat. 

" Hov cleanelj be wipes his spoon, at everjr spoonful 
of urhU-meal he eats." 

Everjf Stan oal a/ Hutitom; 
HOLLY-BRA8H, A very bright, though transient flame, 

Bncb as the burning twigs of the holly occasion. 
HOLM, A low field near the river. Sax, holm. 
HOLYDAY, ("Blind man's haly-day," twilight, the 
HALIDAY, ) dusk of the evening, or dark night, 
which the blind can enjoy with aa mncb, or greater, 
comfint; than he who is blessed with si^t. 
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HOLY-STAAN, A stone with a natnral bole in it, 
which was frequently suspended by & string from the 
tester of a bed, or from the roof of a cow house, as an 
iuiitllible prevention of injury from witches ! I In 
Scotland these stones are called e^-cup*. 

HOLY-WATER, " He likes him as the Devil likes 
holy naler," i. e. he mortally hates him. 

HONED, Having the udder swollen and hard, as a 
cow after calving, probably an abbreviation of 



HONEST, This term is used in a singular sense by the 
vulgar, in relation to a woman, whom a man has 
humbled. If be marries her, he is said to make an 
honett rvoman of her, t. e. he does all in his power to 
cover ber ignominy, to restore her to her place in 
society. Dr. Jam. Supp. 

HOO, He or she. This word is seldom used except on 
the borders of Lancashire. 

" To lere thee what leve ys sod leve at kue Isuhte." 
P.FUm. 2pau. 
"As the wejreisso wick ede, bote Ao hadde ■ gjde." 

F.PlofM. 
Richard de Hampole uses Awe. Fid. tout. 

HOOD, The place behind the fire. 

HOOD-END, Comers near the fire, either of stone or iron. 

HOOD-SHEAVES, The two uppennost sheaves, which 
are so formed as to throw the rain from the stouk. 

HOODERS, The two sheaves with which the stouk is 
covered or hooded. Teut. hooden, tegere. 

HOOK-SEAMS, ) Hooks or paniers to carry turf, lead, 

HOTTS, j &c. now nearly extinct, since the 

improvement of roads. A. S. seam, tarcina Jumentaria. 
Dr. Jamiettm. Frumenti onus equinnm nos a team 
dicimus. See a long dissertation on this word by 
Sir Henry Spthttan. 
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HOONS, ) 111 treats, oppresseB. A. S. hean, poor, 
HOINS, ) common subjects of ill os^e ; or, Qw. from 

the <AA French Ami, evil ? 
HOOSING. The husk of a nut. 

HOOVED, Callous, homy, as the hands of labouring 
people. It is, perhaps, simply hoofed, made hard or 
homy, like a hoof. 
HOOZE, A difficulty of breathing in cattle. Uh. koeie. 
The holy staan is tapientl^ supposed to be a wonderful 
and efficacious preventive of this malady. I have 
frequently seen the holy staan suspended over the 
backs of cows. 
HOP, " To hop the twig," to run away in debt, to elude 

his creditors. 
2. To die. 

HOP-O DOCK, A lame person. 

HOP-STRIDE AND LOUP, Hopping, striding, and 
jumping, a boy's game. 

" The twa appear'il like sisters twin 

In feature form and does t 
Th^ visaf^ withered Jang and thin 

An sour aa ony aloes : 
The third cam uo, hap, step and krup. 

As light aa ony lambie. 
An wi a curehie low did stoop 
As soon as e'er she saw me, 

Fu kind that daj." 

Bwnt' Hafy Fmr. 
HOPPER-A-E, Resembling in gait the motion of a 

hopper. 
HOPPIT, A Uttle basket. 
2. An in&nt. 

HOPPLE. To tie the legs together, to prevent cattle 
from straying. Ci^ularc, quod pedes copulat. Skinner. 
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HORN-BTJRN, To burn the horns of cattle with the 

iwitiftla of the owner's name. 
HORN-SIIOOT, When any etone or timber, which 
should he parallel with the line of the wall, diveiges 
fran it, it is said to horu-sboU. 
HORSE, An ubstniction of a vein or stratum, called 
also a rider. This is occsaioned by the intrusion of 
heten^neouB matter disturbing the regular course of 
the vein. 
HORSE-GOGS, A species of wild plumbs. 
HORSE PENNIES, Yellow rattle or penny grass. 

Rkinanihas Crixta galli. Linn. 
HORSE-ROD, A rod to strike a horse with. 
HORSE-TREE, The beam on which timber is placed 

previous to sawing. 
HORSINO-STEPS, Steps for the convenience of 

mounting a horse, a horse-block- 
HORSES, " They don't put up their horseg together," 

i. e. they are not on &iendly terms. 
HOSTE, A hoarseness. Isl. kootte, tutiis. Mxb. Q. 

hwosta, omnia a sonojacla. Skinner. 
HOTCH, To go lame, to move awkwardly and unevenly 
upon one leg more than the other. Also to be restless, 
to move by sudden jerks or starts, occasioned by joy or 
' pain. In this latter sense it is admirably illustrated 
in Burnt' inimitable Tant Skanler, where he makes 
his Diabolical Majesty to act the part of a musician to 
the witches in AUont^ Kirk. 

" And hov Tarn stood, like ane bewitched 
And thought his very e'en enriched, 
Even Satan glowr'd, and fidg'd fu* isin 
And holched and blew wi might and midn." 
BOTE, Hot. 

" So hole of foule aAbclion." 

Chaucer. 
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" When the Bommeiia day is hole . 
The jung nunnes takilh a bote 
Aod doth ham ibrth in that river 
Botbe with oris and with stere." 

Aug. JVom. lUSS. Hiekei. 
"BecauBe the liver ii hoU." 

Kirtg Jaimti' Caitnierlkule lo Tobacco, 
■■ Mj heart waxt hote within my breast 
With muung thouf^t and doubt." 

Pt. xxxbc 4. SUrnhold and Hopk. 
" And yet with hailEtonea once againe 

The Lord their cattell smote ; 
And all their flockes and heardes likewise 
With thunderbolts fiiU hole." 

Pi. Izxviii. 4S. Slomhotd and Hofik. 
" Let me alone, that my wrath may waxe hole against 

ftHAiixxxiL 10. 
HOTTEL, An iron rod heated, to bum with. 
HOTTER, To boU, to seethe. 

HOTTERIN, (Boiling, raging with passion. Gbrh. 
HETTERIN, J hader-en. 
HOTTS, Water porridge. 

2. The hips or huggans. 

3. Panniers to convey dung, &c. on steep hills, inacces- 
sible to carriages. 

HOUGH, A word by onomatopoeia to express the forcible 
expulsicHi of breath occasioned by exertion in giving u 
Uow. Germ, hauch, halitw. Vide kan. 

HOUGHLE, The shank of beef, frequently, though erro- 
neously, called offal; this is a fevourite dish amongst 
tbe farmers. A sayii^ is recorded ofa mother to her son, 
which is now become proverbial. "Ride Rowley 'sAoHg-A'* 
ith pot." See Sir W. Scott notes on canto 6th, Lay of 
the Latt Minstrel, on the subject of the moss-troopers. 

HOUND, An opprobrious name applied to man. He is 
an idle, covetous hound. 

" Hetbeiie houiide lie doih Uiu call." 

Kyng nf Tars. See T. fVarlBii. 
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HOUPY, A horse. Thia word la only med by children. 

HOUSE, The principal room in a fenn-honse. "To 
thraw't' house out o't' windows," to cause great dis- 
order and confusion. Mettre tout par eschelles. 
Colgrave. " To be at t'house top," to be in a great 
rage. " To give t' house a warming," to partake of an 
entertainment at a new honse, or of a new occupant. 

HOVEN, To swell, to puff up. 

"Tom [uper bath hoven and puffed up bis cheeks. 
If cheese be so Aocen, make CAaee to eeeke creeks," 

Some ill brew'd drink had Aoo'J her wame." 

HOVVER, To tarry, to hover. 
HOW, Hollow. 
HOW, Glen, Talley. 

" In the tma stake, Le jounder woddis syde. 
Full dem I sal my men of simes hyde." 

Doug. FirgU. 
"■ Thej stelled their canons on the heif^t. 
And showr'd thdr shot down in tfie Haure." 

BoOuima Bridge. 
HOW-RUSH, A hollow rush. 

HOWGAIT, A hollow gait or way. Hence, is probably 
derived the Buruame of Holgaie, as John de Hotvgait. 
HOWL, Hollow, deep. A iioml dish, opposed to shallow. 
2. Hungry. 

HOWL-HAMPERS, Hollow, or hungry bellies, from 
hotel, hoUom, and hamper, a basket ; the stomach being 
frequently called a bread-basket. 
HOWSOiMIWER, 
HOWSOMDEVER, J 

Hoaiomdmer, I olgect notlung to C^it Qevdaud." 
Pirale, m/ 3, p. IS3. 
HUB, A small stock of hay. 

2. A thick square sod, pared off the surface of ii peat 
bog, when dicing for peats. This is sometimes dried 
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for fuel, but it is inferior to the peat, which lies 
beneath it. It is also called a basket. 
3. An uneven piece of ground in a wood. 
MUBBESHOW, A state of confusion, a tumult. Tbct. 
kobbel-enf conglomerare, and ichorve, spectaculum. 
" That gBxa me think this tuAUthttP that's past. 
Will land in naething but a joke at last." 

Gentle Shepherd. 
HUBSTACK, A clumsy, fet person. 
HUD, Vide hood. 
HUDDLE,)- , 

CUDDLE, P"""°*'"^- Tbut. *arfrf«.. 
HUDGE-MUDOE, Clandestinely, the same as hugger 
imager. 

" I have refused, because I fen thej will condemn me 
in ht^ger-mtigger." 

PhOpofa Lellen, 1555. 
HUE AND CRY, 1 do not insert this as dialectical, but 
merely to remark, that the original expression has 
most probably been corrupted. Instead of two sub- 
stantives and a copulative, Sylvester, in his translation 
of Du Barlat, ejects the copulative, and converts the 
first substantive into an adjective, es the huon cry. 
Dr. Johnson has quoted the hue and cry irom Shaks- 
peare, L'Eslrange, and Addison, and derives it from 
Fr. htiee, from huer, to shout afiter, but takes no 
notice of Hiion. 

" Scarce finds the doore with &ult'ring foot he flies 
And still loolni bock for fear of Auon cries." 
HUER, Hair. 

HUG, To carry. Bblo. hugghen. 
HUG-BAAN, The hip bone, a corruption of kwkle bone. 

Sc. kukebane. 
HUGGAN, The hip, from A. S. hogan, bearer or sup- 
porter of the body. Belo., huckeude. 
HULKING, Bulky, clumsy. " A girt hulking fellow." 
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BJJUu, To peel off the ;^»// or huak of any seed. Todd. 
HULL, A hovel or covering, & potatoe Muli It is a 
satisfactory proof to me, that the Scottish word fiool 
has not been immediately derived from the Northern 
languages, Iiut is a corruption of the English word 
kull, which more resembles the Gothic and Isiandic 
word, than the Scottish term. 
2. The husk of a uat. Ooth. kiilgan, to cover. Isl. 
hulde. T. hntlen. 

" But the skair I got into the pooi ; 
I thou^t 1117 heart had couped (louped) &ae its hool." 
Bost't Helenon. 
" Sometimea jou maj pve them a lew pease or ha^d 

Marq.<if NeweaiOt^t Xae ModenfOremng HoTKMj^SffJ. 
" My heart out 0' ita hool vas like to loup." 

GbtUU Shep/ierd. 
HULLET, ) An owl, a diminutive, from the A. S. knil. 
HULLAT, } Pr. hojvlelte. Isl. ugh. 

" Sche hir transformjt in likoeM of ane ibule 
Qubilk wi ane littil /umlU cleepe or owL" 

Ooug. Virg. p. 389. 
" Its honouiE cowl, its now forhowt 

And lett the hotelalt prey- 
Its eku^ifa wude aboon the fiude 
With gloom owen^iTead the daj." 

Bard. Min. vol. 3, p. SSO. 

HUMMELD, Without horns, humble. So. G. hamla. 
Qu. Lat. humilis, humble, making no defence. 
" A ^nuner and • doddit yowe, 
A Btirkie and a hummle cow." 

Jaeobite Relict. Dr. Jam. Supp. doitarj/. 
HUMMEL, To humble. 

"Whan he came before bym, he humbled himself 
greatlye." 

FnyimrCt CnmseU. 
HUMMING, Strong, heady. Generally applied to good 
ale. The escape oftbe fixed air makingaAf/mming noise- 
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" With Aummin^ ale ^ncouraf^nf; his test." 

Dryden. Wife of Baih'i Tale. Todd. 
" But none do I find. 
Like hiamnrng Northern ale to please my mind," 

Praiie of Vorkihire Ale. 
HUMP, To make an obscuro, though defematory hint. 

" Come, mail] apeok out, an dunnot hump soa." 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY, Short and broad. "He'salile 

htimply-dumpty fellow." 
HUMS AND HAHS, " Let's hev naan o' yer hum» and 

hahs," be decisive. 
HUNCH, A large slice of any thing, as bread and cheese. 
HUNCH-RIGG'D,! „ 
HUTCH-RIGG-D./^^P^ 
HUNGER, To famish. " He hungert't barn." 
HUNGER-ROT, A penurious, griping wretch. 
HUNGER-STAAN, 1 . 
THUNNER.STAAN, f * '^-'^'""^ P^^""" 
HUNGRY, Poor, barren soU. 

HUNSUP, A clamour, a turbulent outcry. The original 
word was a " hunts up." In Colgrave resveil, or a 
morning song for a new married couple. 
HURDED, Hoarded. 

" Your treBBure« are hurdedjwheie theves cawiot come 
to Bteal them." 

Bradjord't Letters. 
HURKLE, To aet up the back, as cattle in tempestuous 
weather. Bblg. hurcken, 

" While I sit hwrkUn in the ase, 
I'll ha a new clofc about me." 

ScoUxA Song. 
HURKLING, Shrugging, shrinking. 

" Hm-ltUiand tbareoD, quhare be remanit and atude." 
D. Virg. p. 345. 
HURL, To be chill, to be pinched with cold. 
HURRY, To subsist, to shift. Also to shove, to push. 
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HURRY-SKURRY, In a great bustle. This word is 

now admitted into JoAtuon's Dictionary by Todd. 

Sit. 6. hurra, cum impetu circumagi el korra, roaum 

itridulum edere. 
HURT-DONE, Bewitched. "Is waa te hear at Joan 

Shepherd's hurt done." 
HURTER, A ring of iron in the axis of a cart. This a 

evidently derived from the Fb. heurler, for, by the 

motion of the cart, the bash in the nare of the wheel 

is continually striking against it. Fid. Brockett. 
HUSH, To detach, by fcvce of a running stream, earthy 

particles from miaerals. Belq. Aowen, to let water 

fnon a dam. 
HUSHING, The act of separating earthy particles frtnu 

minerals. 
HU8HT0, Hold thy tongue. 
HUSSOCK, A large tuft of coarse grass. 
2. A large gross woman. 
HUTCH, To shrug. 
HUTTER, To speak confusedly. 

HUZ OR UZ, Us. " Shoe gawAuz ten words for yan." 
HUZZIF, A small case for needles, thread, &c. 
HY, Make haste. 
HYAN, A fotal disease amongst cattle, by which their 

bodies instantly become putrid. 
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I, "^ Yes. I is sometiines pronoanced like E, par- 

AYE, L ticnlarly when the prononn ft^wB the 
EIGH, ) verb, as " do E," for I do. 

" Not but jnough, also, Sire tmsteth me 

And ye him knew also well u do /." 

Chancer. Chanoa'i Tral. 
I is often sounded like E, in in. 

"/* every inch t. King 

When I do stare, see how the nil^ect quakes." 

ICE-BONE, The pelvis. This is also called the nalch or 

aiich'bone, from which the ice-bone may be corrupted. 

ICE-SHACKLES, Icicles. In Scotland uechottU. 

Tbut. yskekel. Goth, isiokla. In Colgrave ice- 

seeklet, gouUet geliet, glagons. 

" Over ciagpB Bud the frontysof rockys lere (many) 
Hsnf; Kreat yte icMilialu Ung as ony spere." 

Doug. Virg. 

May not this word be derived from shackle, the 
wrist, as a thackle of ice. Though icicles vary in 
their dimensions, they certainly frequently resemble 
the wrist in rotundity. 
ICKLES, Isicles, water iekles, ttalactitet. 
" Be afae constant, be she fickle. 
Be she fire, or be she idle." 

Cotton. 
See TodtTt second edition. 
I'D, I had. 
3. I would. 

IDLE-BACK, A lazy person. 
IF, " Let's hev noan o' yower ifs an ans," let lu have no 

hesitation, be decisive. 
IFTLE, If thou wUt. 
IKE, A familiar contraction of Isaac- 
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ILK, Each. This jotmoun, so common in Scotland, ia now 
extinct here; though it appears from a M8S. book on 
Aldiemy, to have been used by the Canons of Bolton. 
" And than tayke Tertf^rece and vad agkes of glk yan 
elyke mekyL" 
This is a proof amtmgst many others, that the wnda, 
generally supposed to be peculiar to Scotland, are 
merely English words now become obs<dete. 
ILLAN, A bad on« ; from iU and one. 
ILLIFY, To villify, to defame. Batf has to ill, to 

reproaoh, 
ILL-CONDITIONED,!^ . ^ .„ ^ 

ILL-CONTRIVED, P"^' I*^™^' '«-»""°«°«d. 
" Arnault Guyllyam who was a ai^ kni^t k knew 
right well bis brothera amdieioiu, >. e. temper." 

Bem^t TVaiu. nf FroifttaTt. 

HiL-TO-FOLLOW, When a person of most excellent 
character and conduct vacates an office, the remark 
often made is, that he is an ilton to follow ; which 
implies a comparison to the prejudice of the successor. 

ILL-SET, Pkced in or exposed to difficulties. " He's 
ill-set to git a living." 

IME, Rime, hoar frost. Isl. hyna. A- S. kymte. 

IMP, An additional enlargement of a bee-hive. Sp. G. 
ymp, insere. Qh. an abbreviation of the Lat. imple- 
meHlum 9 Wblbh, impiajv, to graft. 

" Imp out your country's drooping wing." 

^aii. Rich. II. iL L 

IMP, To add, to enlat^. This word. Dr. Johnson says, 
is now wholly obsolete. It is a very common expres- 
sion when applied to beehives, tmt I never heard it 
made use of on any other occasioD. 

" Tliud taiif^t an prechid hath Reason, 

But love yspUte hnth her Bermon 

That wn3 so impid in my thought 

That her doctrine I set at naught." 
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IN, " To keep in with a person," to reUin his ferourable 

opinion, to keep on friendly terms. 
IN AND IN, Breeding cattle withont crossing the breed 
IN-BANK, Descending or inclining ground. 
INCH, " I'll pay the within an inch o'thy life," a threat- 
ening of a sound beating. Something similar to the 
expression in Shaks. Cariolanus. 

" They'l pve liini death by ine^t." 
INCOME OF THE FAIR, Arrivals the evening before 
the fiur. A. S. incuman. 

"But, Pandare, right at his incoma^ng." 

Tto. |- Crti*. Chaueer- 
About the time of Rolle, the Hermit of Hampole, 
who died in 1394, parts of the Gospels of Saint 
Mark and Saint Luke, &c. were translated by the 
Clergy. 

" When the doughter of that Herodiaa was ineomj/n 

and hud tomblyde and pleaid to Hsrowde, and also 

to the (uttsnde at mete, the king aaje to the wench." 

Jtfiwt vi-Sa. 

INDBRMEE, Inner. 

INDIFFERENT, Tolerable, pretty well, so bo. When 
very is added to indifferent, the meaning is entirely 
changed. If I ask a Craven peasant haw his wife 
does, he replies " indifferent, thank ye ;" then I con- 
dude that she is in tolerably good health. But if he 
tells me that she is very indifferent, 1 am assured she 
is very ill ; or, almost in a hopeless state. For went 
of knowing the proper meaning of this expression, 
learned commentators, particularly from the Southern 
part of this kingdom, have frwiuently exposed them- 
selves in attempting to elncidate various passages in 
Skakspeare, which the inhabitants of the Northern 
Counties find not the least difficulty in comprehending. 
This is another proof of the benefit of a dialectic 
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OkMsary. The following passage in Act it. Scene 1, 
of Taming of a Shrete, seems to haye puzzled Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Fanner, and Afr. Mahne. 

" Let their heads be ale^j combed, their blue coats 
brushed, and th^gaitera'of an int^ertat laM." 
" What is the sense of this I know not," says Dr. 
Joknttm, "nnless it means that their garters should 
be fellows, indifferent or not different one from 
another;" In Donne t Paradoxes, p- 56, Lh. Farmer 
observes, that we find one indifferent shoe ; mean- 
ii^, I suppose. Bays he, a shoe that would fit either 
the right or left foot 

" One indifferent shoe doubtless sigmfies that one sh 

was nearly worn out." 
" Peibaps by garters of an ituMffereni knit, the authoi 
meant parfy eobmred garters, garters of a differaU 
knit." 

Mabme. 
Wliilst these acute philologists ore descanting on the 
colour of the garters, which Shakspeare never 
mentions, they say not a word about the mode of 
knitting them. The words of an " indifferent 
knif simply mean, that the garters should be 
tolerably well knit, neither very fine nor very 
coarse. 

" I am myself indiffireni honest" (toterablj honest) 

HamUt iU. I. 
"-Our scheme is indifferent well laid." 

Abbot. 
" That use almost all manner indiffirenle good ." 

Seereti of Aleaia q^ Phemont. 
INDIFFERENTLY, Tolerably. 

" Well I think I have indifferenas well redeemed my 
pledge." 

QufnfJn Dunrard, 3d vol. p. 62. 

ING, A marshy meadow, common, in the same sense, to 
the Mkso. G. Isl. and Sax. Isl. einge. Dan. ing. 
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INOATE, Ingreas, entrance. It is mostly used in con- 
junction with outgate, when speaking of something 
that IB lost, which, after the moat diligent search, 
cannot be found. Thus a person will say, " I lost a 
sheep last week, bud I can mak nayther ingaie ner 

INGRUND, The same as inbank, which see. 
INKLING, A desire. " Ive an iniUng to gang to't' fiiir 

to mOTn." 
a. An imperfect hint. In and callen, to tell. Teui'. 
inkUnken, to sound within. Skinner. Brockett sup- 
poses that it may be derived from Fb. kr din (d'oeil), 
a wink, if not from 8d. Goth, w'mcka, connivere. Sir 
Thomat Moore uses inkelynge. 

" Thus spake Orcanes and some inkling 
In doiMftU words." 

Fairfitx Tana. 
"But as either thou teiidrest mj honor or thine ovn 
safety use such secre»j in this matter, that mj &tber 
have no iMmg hereof" 

Lgliet Buphatt. 
" O which, when I g^ you sn inUin^ 
It will set baith your lugs a tinckling." 

Ramtay Thrtt Bmmeti. 
" Elias never gave the subjects of Achab the least 
ingSng of any such absolution." 

Jot. I. 
INK-STANDAGE, An inkstand. 
INLAID, Provided with, laid up in store. "We're 

weel inlaid for coals." 
INNERMER, Inner. 
IN8ENSE, To inform. 

INSENSED, Inform'd, or having sense infused into 
his mind. 

'^ I have interned the Lords of the Counsil that he is 
a moat harsh heretidc" 

Shakt. H. VHI. Sti al*o Rich. III. iiL 1. 
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INSIDE, Stcmuh and bowels. "How isto Jolin, to 

day ?" " Ise feafal ill i my intide." 
INSTEP, "-She is retber higli in her imtep," abs is 
proud and hau^^ty. 

" If thej (flne Dunes) be adoined wiUi heaulj, thej 
be atrait laced and made so hi^ in the toitcp, that 
the; disdune them moat that moet demre them." 

Lj/Hei Eapkuet. 

INTACK, An Inclosare, on in-take, because it is taken 

in from the common. 
INTUT. 
INTUTH, 
IS, I am. 

"luasiUa 



T. » 
TH, i 



Into. - 



Mr. Tyrtehit (eays £>r. WhilaterJ, the e 

edihu" of the Canterbury Talet, has observed that 
this is not the language of Chaucer. Thoo^ 
Chaucer was not able to say where Strother was, 
the language used by the two Bcholare is sufficiently 
evident that they came from Langstroth, formerly 
called Langstrother, near Buckden, the Northern 
part of Craven, on the banks of the Wharf. It ia 
w(Hthy of remark, that the lapse of more than four 
centuries has had so little effect upon the language, ' 
that at the present day, and at the very same spot, 
the Craven Dialect is spoken in the like degree of 
purity as it was in the days of Chaucer. This, I 
conceive, is principally owing to the great retire- 
ment of the place ; which, inhabited by peasantry 
and surrounded by mountains, nearly inacces- 
sible, has had little interiMurse with the world. 
But, I fear, that the moral purity of these two 
young Cravenites had been much corrupted by 
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the c<mnectiott8 whit^ they Had fonned at the 
University. 
ISE, I am, or I wiU. 

"It try vkether your costard or my bat be the harder." 
Lear iv. 6. 
IS'TER, Is there. 
ISTO, Art thou. 
ITLE, It wiU. 
rXH-, In the. 
ITSELL, Himself or herself. 

" I've Been ■ wean att vex itieO, 
An greet bectiue it wasiia tall i 

Heez'd on a beild, O then ! 
E^iMng in the artAi' height, 
How smirky look'd the little wight ! 
An thought UieU a num." 

. A. Rtanaay. 
2. It is frequently used as a term of endearment, when 
addressed to a cbUd, " as tak care on iUell" i. e. of 
yourself. 
ITT, To eat. 
ITTEN, Eaten. 
IV, In ; generally used when the next word b^ns with 

s TOwel, as " he's to our house." 
IVE,' 1 have. 
IVIN, Ivy. 
IV'RY, Every. 

IV'RY LIKE, Very frequently, on every occasion. 
IZZBT, The letter Z. This is pn^Htbly the cormp. 
tion of issssard, the old and common name for the letter, 
though I know not, says Naret, on what authority. 
Dr. Johnson explains this letter into 4 hard. If, 
however, says Walker, this be the meaning, it ifi a 
gross misnomer, for the z is not the hard but soft t ; 
but as it has a less sharp, and, therefore, not so audible 
. a sound, it is not impossible that it may mean « surd. 
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JACK, To beatj jacken, Bels. 
JACK, Knave of cards. 

JACK-A-DANDY, A Httle impertinent fellow, from 
jack, and Teut. danl'en ineptire. 

" It ii a sliaiiie for men of spirit to bare such a jaek-a- 
dandg icarecTow on board." 

PiraU 3rf ODJ. p. 146. 

JACK ROBINSON, What a strange peirereion of 
words will time frequently occasion ! " As soon as you 
can say Jack Robiiuon," is a phrase common in every 
part of the kingdcnn, but who could suppose that it is 
a corruption of the following quotation ? — * 

"A warte ityeus eame to be doone. 

As 'tys to sa^e, Jack I rtiiyt on." 

JACK-A-LEG8, A large pocket knife, from Jaquet de 
Liege, the name of a famous cutler. Dr. Jamemn. 
■* An gif the cuBtoc'B Bweet or sour, 
Wi joeUltgt they taste tfaem." 

HaBowtea. Bunu. 

JACK-PLANE, A coarse plane. 

JACKSON-HOBSE, Jackson's horse. The poeaessive 
case is frequently omitted, so that the two words 
become a compound noun. This mode of speaking 
and writing seems of great antiquity. 
" Barfoot on an luw back." 

Pi. PUta. 4 pais. 

■' It an ofiirand for xi. Wright usgi ivjd," 

If. Lord Clijfbrd lUSS. ISIO. 
" All his scholars shall every Childermas daje come to 
Pauli's churche and hear the childe iuAop termon." 
Dtan Coiefi SlatvUs, 1SI2. 
" Like a wilde aaae coll." 

Job li. 13. Gmma Edit. 1662. 
' He aball bynde hys owe fitle unto the vyne." 

Gtn. xlix. 2. Idtm. 
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JAQ, A large cart load of haj. In Cheshire, however, 
according to Mr. Wilbraham, Jag or Jagg tataa&a 
parcel, a stnall load of hay or com. 

JAGOINO-IRON, A circnkr instrument, with teeth 
used in forming ornamental pastry, &c. Mr. Todd 
derives the verb from the Welsh gagau, slits or holes. 

JAM, To squeeze, Qa. between thejamb atjaum, 

JAMS-MASS, The festivftl of St. James. 

JANGLE, To rove about, to lead a disorderly life. 

JANNOCK, Thick oaten cake or loaf. 

"A loaf made of o«t-mea1 leavened." 

" Mattie gae us bsith a drap skinimed milk, and ane o' 
her tliick ait jonnoofti." 

Rab Roy. 
" That isn't Jannock," i. e. not fair, a phrase in use 
amongst rustic bons vivans, when one of the party 
is suspected of not drinking fairly. 
JAUMj The post of a door, the stone partitions of a 

window. Fr. Jambe. 
JAUNUS, Jaundice. 

JAUPE, To dash like water. The substantive is seldom 
used- 

'* Wele fet from Uiena atandith ane rocke in the se 
Foi^;ane the fomy schore and coUtis hie, 
Qul^ sum tyme with boldTnand wallis quhite. 
Is by tbejatupt of fludea coverit quhyle." 

Dimglat Virg. 131. 
JAUPEN, Iiarge, spacious, " a girt jaupen roum." 
JAVVEB, Idle talk. " Let's hey naan o* thy Javver." 
JEAST, Jest. 

" Shem him to the company, who caught their bellie- 
f\iU at this pleasant jeaU." 

MalWa Tranilaiion of Conwraritu. 1621. 
" I Rhould but serve my souldiecB as a jtait. 
And Juditli fair would couiit mee but a beast." 

Hwbon't TVotuf. ijf Da Bartat' Judiih. 
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JSQOLE, To be restless and nseasy, genwally applied 

to diildren. 
JEGOLIN, Restless, nnqniet. 

JENNY WREN, The wren. An opinion preroils 
amongst some people in CraTen, that this diminntire 
bird is the female of the Robin Redbreast, irhich is 
utterly unfounded, as they are of a different spe- 
cies. In some places there is, a friend informs me, a 
similar idea of sscredness felt &i the wren as the 
robin. 

" The Kobin and the Wien 
Are God Ahni^tj'a Cock and Hai." 
JERKIN, A waistcoat. " I'U fettle Otj jerkin." I'll 

beat thee. 
JERKIN, To heat. Gora. ^rekin. 
JET, A word used by milk-maids, when they wish a cow 

to turn on one side. Ya-jetler. 
JIDDY-CUM-JYDY, A see-saw, or a plank supported 
on its centre. A word of like impart, and of aimilar 
elegance, is used in Suffolk, littykuwiarvtah. Moor. 
3WPY, In an instant. 

"An then shotl each Fsddjr, who once on the liSy, 

Perchance held the helm of some mackerel boj. 

Hold the helm of the state and ^apeuse ul tjify. 

More fishes than ever he caught when a boj," 

Rejeettd Addrenet. Todd. 
JIG, To rove, to make frequent idle excursions from home. 
JIGE, ) With the g hard, to creak. Germ, geigan 
JYGG, j /ricare, vox ex sono/acta. 

"Gan grane or s«s the evil joint barKe." 

DgugltU Firg. p. 158. 

JIGGING IRON. See Jagging-IroH. 
JILL, Half a pint. " A good jack makes a good Jill," 
i. e. A good husband makes a good wife. 
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JIMMERS, Hinges, probably of the Bome aignification u 
gimmais in Shakipeare H. VI. i. 2. 

" B7 aome old gitamah or device tbeir srma are Kt." 
Skinners' derivation of tliif word, from the Lat. 
gemellus, is very appropriate to the Craven signi- 
fication of it. For, wben the wwd is used, par 
(pair) is generally added to it, as a par aSjimmert. 
The gimmal bit. Hen. V. iv. 2. I presume, is the 
same bit now in use, being united with a joint or 
gimmer. Mid. N. Dream, iv. I. 

" I have Siund Demetriua like a gimmal, mine own and 
not mine own." 
That is two counter parts or fellows united by one 
bond. These gimmers, or binges, are frequently 
made in the form of a capital H, hence they are 
called H gimmers. The original reading was 
Jetrel, which Dr. Warburlim altered to gimmal. 
" And ze also stout gtmmeU brelMr tiea 
Chylder and sonnis unto him Dauda." 

Doug. Virg. p. 330. 
In the antiquities of Louth chnrch it is written 
chi/mol, " paid for 2 chgmoU 6d." Mingkew has 
gemotuiing, which he derives from Fk. gemeatt. 
JIMMY, Neat, smart, spruce. Wblch, gwymp. 
JIMP, To indent. 

JINGLE-BRAINS, An unsettled, noisy fellow. 
JINK, To chink or jingle- 

JINNy SPINNER, A large fly, called also katrg 
long legs. 
" Her wagon spokea made of long spinners I^b." 

Shaka. Bom. ^ Jul. I 4. 
JINNY-HULLET, An owL 
JIST, Cattle taken to depasture at a stipulated price, 

from agist. 
JIST, To take cattle to grass. 
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JOBj An affiiir, an event; not used in this sense bj 
Johmon, as " Soot's ftilnre will be a gad jab for his 
fomily." 
JOBBER, A dealer in cattle. 
JOE, " To beyoc," i. e. to be masta. 
JOG-TROT, A gentle, equable pace. 
JOOOLE, To shake. 8c. tchogk. 

" Girl daring darted trve bis ee, 
A braid nrord tefuigled at his thie." 

Basuoji't ruina. 

JOGGLY, Shaking, unsteadf. 

2. Rough, «a joggly road. Welsh, go^, to shake. 

JOINT, " To have one's nose put out of joint" to be 

supplanted ia the afiections of another. 
JORUM, Alwge^i^. 

JOSEPH, An ftudent riding habit, with buttons down 
to the skirts. 

" And now laj straggling locks a^usted, 
And MUifiil jotefA bruih'd and dusted, 
I aou^t, but oiuld not find, slas ! 
Some consolatioa in the glass." 

Mn. Granfi Peeau. Dr. i/aniMcn't Supp. 
JOSSLE, Hodge podge, a dish compoeed d a variety of 

meat, 
JOUL, A blow. 

"While he was bijnde, 
The irencfae bebjnide. 
Left him lejd on the flore : 
Manj ajoult, 
About the noule, 
Witn a great batjldore." 

Sir Thai. Moore. 
JOtJL, To dash, a corruption oijoU. 
JOUP, To shake. Bblg. zmalp, a flash of water. 
JOWEL, The space betwixt the piers of a bridge. Qu. 
Sc- joniis, jaw and Aofe. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
notes on the canto 2d, of the Lay of the Latt Minttrel, 
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explains jaw-hole, a common sewer. Dr. JamletOH, 
ID his Supplement, derives auale, to descend from the 
Fb. Jauale, from Palsgrave, which much resem^bles 

JUiUBLEMENT, Confusion. 
JUMP, A child's leathern frock. 
2. A wooden Jump, a coffin. 

JUMP, Short, compact. " A Jump tit," a compact horae. 

2. Nicely, exactly. Not obsolete, as Joknton supposed. 

" And bring him jump." 

Olheilo, iL 3. 
JUMP, To embrace with eagerness. " I made him an 

offer and ha jumped at it." 
JUMP- WITH, To meet accidentally. "I just>nip( wi 

him, at four loon ends." 
2. To agree with. 

" I have alieadj obaerred that ^ou jump »ilk me in 
keeling the mid waj." 

J<u. I. Letter to Baeoa. 
"I'lljumji not with common spirits." 

Mercbani of Venice, ii 9. 

JUMPER, A miner's auger, used in making holes for the 
reception of gun-powder, for blasting at blowing up 
rocks." 

2. A maggot in bacon, &c. 

3. A jumping enthusiast. 

JUR, To hit, to strike, to push with the head. " Donner 

de la teste," to butt or jur. Colgrave. 
JURDEN, Chamber-pot. A. S. gor, tordet, and den, 
receptacalum. Thomson deriTea it from Arh. dourden, 
urine, or O- Pb. jar. 

"Ich thtH j«af(ie to ji Jordan," 

PieriPlM. 
JUST-NOW, Immediately. 
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KAAM, A comb. Sc. kaitit. 

" Lusie lend me jour brtw hemp beckle, 

An 111 lend jou m; thripling iame ; 
For &inesi dearrie, 1*11 gar je keckle, 
If je'll gae dance the Bob o' Dunblane." 

A, Ratntag. 
KAAM, To comb, 

" And there he fint apyd Child Morice 
Saminff Ma Tellow hair." 

SooUiih Song. Child Moriee. 
" She Idased his chedc, she taim'd toe hmr." 

Minil.tifS.B. 
KALE, Brotb. Ibl. kaal. obu. 

" For there ii neither bread nor tiUe." 

Otlerbamt. 
" O the monka of Melrose made gude ItaU." 

GalaihiOt. 
" With watter eat/." 

Afoitfamf > Comp. Bordtr Mint. 

"Set ane of thar nosea within the amell of a InU pot." 

Pimti, veL 1, p. 366. 

"Good iWe is half a male." 

Meil is Bconetimes tbe CraTen prononciation of meaL 

" Tfaey that sup k^le with the Divill hare need of long 

K. Jo*. L DMmonotogie, p. 2^. 
" Save thy wind to Waw tby kale," is often said to a 
noisy persim whom we wish to hold his tongue. 
" He wadn't part with the reek of his kal£," is 
applied to a covetous person. The young women 
of Craven have a custom of nsing kaU by way of 
a charm, when they are desirous f^ knowing whom 
they shall afterwards marry. The rules observed 
by the person who practises it are these. At bed 
time she stands on something on which she never 
stood before, and repeats the following lines, h(dd- 
ing in her band a pot of cdd kale. 
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"Hot kale, or cold kale, I ^rink thee, 
If ever I marry n man or a man marr; me, 
I wish this night I may him see, to morrow may lum ken 
In church &ir or market aliove all other men." 
She then drinks nine times, goes to bed backwards, 
and during the night she expects to see, in a 
dreanii her future husband. 

" The month of February was called by the Saxons 

Sprout-kele, theaeason when kele-wvit, now cole-wort, 

began to ahoot, the broth whereof was called kele." 

Vertlegan, p. 60. 

KALE-POT, In general an iron pan for boiling broth, &c. 

KARL-CAT, A male cat> Beli?> kaerte, a husband. 

A. S. cearle. IsL. karl, 
KAZZARDLY, Hazardous, precarious. 
3> Lean, ill-thriTen. - 

KEA, Go, used imperatiyely. " Kea thy ways," begone. 
KEAK, A distortion or injury of the spine, that causes 
deformity. It seems to have some affinity with the 
Cheshire word tench, which Mr. IVilbraham defines 
a twist or wrench, a strain or sprain. Our term, 
however, is never used but for a wrench in the spine ; 
and to careless nurses this is a very common admonition. 
" If yon dim't mind you'l give that bam a keak in 
the back." 
KEAK, To raise up, to prop up a cart, in order to unload 

it more easily. 
KEAVE, To cleanse thrashed corn from the fragments 
of straw, nnripe ears, and other refuse, which are 
beaten off by the flail. This operation is partly per- 
formed by the take, as the com lies on the bam floor, 
and then with a wide riddle or sieve, which retains 
any remaining refuse, and sufiers the grain and chaff 
to pass through. This riddle is hence called a 
keaving ridiUe, and the refuse, separated by it and the 
rake, is called thorit. 
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2. To Tsise or lift up a cart, so as to nnlood it all at 
once. " To keave a cart, to OTerthrow it, to turn out 
the dung." Ray. In tim sense, keat and keave are 
periiaps used indiscriminately, thongli, I beliere, the 
former means to raise or prop up the cart in soch a, 
manner, that it may be unloaded more easily, as in 
carting duag, which is not emptied all at once, bnt in 
convenient heaps. The Cheshire word, liecij has the 
same signification, viz. to raise up. 
KECK-A-HOOP, \ Proud, elated. Fb. coqae a hupe, 
COCK-A-HOOP, ) cock with a crest. Blaunt. 
" You will set eoek-^tJioop." 

Rom. ^ JuL I b. 
"God's p'edertimtioD and election should be with a 
mmpleeyecoMdderedtomBkeiismore irarelytomlk 
in good and godlj convenatiiHi, accordiiig to God's 
iroorde, and not to sit coelie in Ae Aoiip«, and put all 
on God's backe, to do wickedlj." 

PhilpoPi Letter U> Oie Jrchdtaem of IFincActtor, 165S. 
"■ You will rit oock-aJtoap." 

ShaJttpeare'i Horn. 4; JvL 
KECK, To refuse with disdain, to throw up the head at 
any thing, synonymous with the Scotch geci. 
" Yestreen I met you on the moor. 
Ye sp«k na, but gaed bj like stoure : 
Ye goak at me because I'm poor. 

But fient a hair ore I." 

Bunu' Tiibit. 
" She bauldj loues, bauldj that drives the car 
But gtdu at me, an' sajs T smell o' tar." 

Goat. S&ep/tord. Ratnjay. 
KECKER, Squeamish. 

HECKLE, To kof^ violently. Bsho. kichelen or hiten. 
" The Tntjanis lauches &st seand him &U 
And hjm bebaldand swjm tbej keklil all" 

Douglat Virgii,p. 133. 
" And kajis kecklgs on the nife abooe." 

Douffia* ytrgU,p.aoa. 
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" Adown mj beard the alayen triclfle t 
I throw the wee stools o'er the lukkle, 
As round the fire the filets htokit 
To see me loup-" 

KECKLINO, Laughing 

" Gin taj Boui-mou'd giinning budcy 
Ca' me conceitj keekling chuckj." 

A. Ramiaf. 
KEDDLE, To nurse, to coddle, to attend on a sick 
peiBon with great care ; perhaps from caudle, or from 
the Old Fr. cadeler, to cocker or pamper. 
HEDGE, To fill, to stuff. " That ouse hes hedged his 

kyte," that ox hath filled his belly. 
KEDGE-BELLY, A glutton, a large protuberant body. 
KEEL, To cool. A. 8. calan. 

"With a long stele 

That cast for to kete a croldce." 

Fieri Fbm. 
" Beseeching her toy fervent wo to kele." 

Chaueer. Coarl of Lime. 
" Send Lazanig that he majr dip the end of his finger 
in water to kele m j tunge." 

Luke svi. Widif. 
" While gieasj Joan doth keel the pot." 

Shaka. Love't Labotir Leii. 

Commentators have been sadly puzzled by this simple 

passage, comparing it to tbe inverted keel of a ship. 

KEEP, Support, food for cattle. " We've fcaful good 

keep." 
KEEP-WEEL, To keep on fair terms, freqnenUy 

through interested motives. 
KEIE, 
KAY, , 

I have the kmee of deeth and helle." 

Bewl L C. Wtt^f. 
" The Strang Cofire hath all deuored 
Under tbe kae of aueiice." 
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"I will give thee keiej of heaven." 

Dial, belmen a Pnlerlant and a Papiil, biaeic letter, 
lanM dale. 
" And if that old bookes were awa; 
Ylome were of all Temembrance the *oy." 

Chatieer. Legend <^ good Wooien. 

'^Ndther tbe awoni nor the laiea meddle within dooTes." 

Kehap HaiTi EpitHet. 

" The Loid graunt that this zeale and love towards 

that part of God's word which is a has ^nd a true 

commentarj to all hoi; Scripture ma; ever aUde in 

that Colledge (Pemb. Camb :) so long as the world 

fifaall endure." 

Bishop mdley't Letleri, 

K£ISTY, Difficult to please in diet, squeamish. Bblci. 

keii-eti^h. 
EELD, A well. HaUkeld, s Iitdy fountain. A keat 
held, a cold well. 

" Near keid cold stream I drew mj in&nt breath. 

There teil'd thro life, there closed mj eyes in death." 

Dr. W/ulaker't Richmondtbire. 

" From cald keid super Camb to the Top of Fenigent." 

Survey of BurUm Chace. 36£d.X Idem. 

KELK, A blow. 
KELK, To beat. 

KELKj A la^e detached stone or rock. 
KELL. A cell, " a squirrel Jeell." The c and the k being 
frequently sounded alike. 

" Bury himself in every silk worms teff." 

Ben Jmnm. If are*. 
" Kuit with ane buttoun in ane gold^fn kelL" 

Doug. F. p.237. 
" Fhrenitis is a disease of the mind with a continual 
madnesse or dotage which hath an acute feaver 
annexed, or its an inflammation of the braine or the 
membranes or kelli ofit, with an acute feaver which 
causeth madnesse and dotage." 

Bvrtun'i Analims <if Melanehols. 
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' The amnioa incloeiag the ftetns, from the Or. afivwv. 
Tbese are careAiIly and superstitiously preserved hj 
some, as tokens of good fortune through life. Brand 
mentions seveial advertiaements in which these kelU 
or canls were anziounced for sale ; the price asked for 
^one was 20 guineas. 

~:Lqmpridm», speaking of i)Hi<A<)n«nu« says, "Solent 

deinde pueri pileo insigniii naturali, quodobstetriceB 

rapiant et advocalU credulu vendunt, uquidem 

causidid hoc Juvari dicuntur, et iste puei pileum 

noa habuit, sed diadema tenue, sed ita forte ut 

nuupi non potuerit, venis intercedentibns specie 

nervi aagittarii." 

Mr. Douce observes on this ; " one is inunediatelf 

struck with the affinity of the Judge's coif to this 

practice of antiquity. To strengthen the opinion 

it may be added, that if ancient lawyers availed 

themselves of this popular superstition, or fell into 

it themselves ; if they gave great sums to win these 

cauls, is it not very natural to suppose that they 

would feel themselves inclined to wear them?" 

iSir Thomas Biimm says, " thus we read in the Life 

of Antoninus, by Sparlianus, that children are 

sometimes bom with this natural cap, which 

midwifes were wont to sell to credulous lawyers, 

who held an opinion that it contributed to their 

promotion." 

' "In France it is proverbial, etre n^ ccafEhe, it U an 

expreaHLOQ Eigniljring that a perBon is extremely 

fortunate. This caul U also esteemed an in&Uible 

preservative against drowninj;; ; and, under that idea, 

is of ten pubUcly advertised and purchased 1>7 seamen." 

Brand'i Pap. Antig, 452. 

- ■ " Yes and ^t 

Ya' were borne with a mmle o' join head." 

B, Jotuott AhbenUft, 

s2 
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KELPS, Iron hooks on which boilers are hnng. Pot- 
iooks in Say. The loose handle of a kale pot is called 
pol-kelpi. 
KELTKR, A cant term ibr monef. "Hesto otmj 

keUer i" thy pocket." 
KEM, To comb. Ibl. kembe. Tbdt. kemmen. Sblo. 
tammen, kemmen, to kembe. Feigner, Colgrave. Kemb 
in Rider. 

" We ft«nii« these haires and trim them up in gold." 

Ear& 4: Agty bg T. Hegmmd. 
" And her combe to tntib hex hedde." 

C/tanetT. 
" The women they sal up all night 
To wash th^ necks and heads to kenm 
And make their children fine as them." 

Mar. 27- 
KEM, A comb. 

" O lang, lang niaj the ladies stand 
Wl thedr gold kauM in their hair, 
Watdng for thdr lun deir Lords 
For they'll see thame na mair." 

Sir Palrii^ Spenoe. 

KEMMED, Combed. 

"There are some teares of trees which are kenbed 
from the beards of goats." 

Baton. Nat-HitU 
" Yet are t^ men more loose than they. 
More iemi'rf and bath'd, and rub'd and trim'd-" 

Ben Jontoa. Calalmt. 
KEMMIN, Combing. 

" Kamof^ his zellow h^." 

GU Mtiriee. P. Set. 
" Kemmin wool," long wool proper for combing. 
" Semint woole." 

Fieri Plou. 

KEMPS, Coarse fibres or hairs in vrool. BsLO. iemp, 
hemp. 
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KEMPT, Cwibed. 

" Hire heres ban they kempt, that la; UQtrasaed." 

Chaueer Clerk'i Tale. 
KEN*, To know. Bbi.o. kennen. A. S. cennan. " O' ye 

ken that man ?" 
KEND, Known. 

" I brocht ;e up in the greenwode 
Ktnd to niTseU olane." 

ChUd Mtmriee. 
KENNIN, Knowing. " Ye're sees feafuUy waxen, at 

ye're past kennen." 
KENS-MARKED, ) Having some particular mark or 
KENS-SFECKED, J speck by which any thing may 
be easily distingnished. A. S. cennan, et tpecce, 
macula. Skinner. 

" This wapentaie of Stireate seenu to have recdved 
itei denomination from such a convention at Eome 
noted oak, or to use a local word, lieTupaak-aiie." 

TKoreibg't Lttdi. 
KEP, To retch or strain, as when there is an inclination 
to vomit. Rdy says to boken; spoken when the breath 
is stopped upon one's being ready to vomit. 
2. To catch. " To kep a ball," is to catch it. Rag. 
" Moum, spring, thou darling of the year 
Ilk cowslip cup shall ktp a tear." 

KEPPING, Lying in wait to catch something. 

KEPT, Caught. 

" Some sleuit knjflis in the beistis throttis 
And utberis (quhilk war ordant for sic notis} (uses) 
The wanne new blude kepjAt in coup and pece. (vewel)** 
Dmig. VWg.p. I7I, 

KERN, Chnm. Kern-milk, chura-milk. 

" Bise ye' caile coopers &ae making kinu and Tubs." 
MimUnfS,B. 

KERNEL, the dug of a heifer. 
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KERSEN, To christen. Bslg. kertten. 

"Pish, one good man Cesut, a pump-maker Jlwrfmi'ii him." 

Beau. ^ Plet. Ifarei. 

KERSMAS, Christmas, from the Bslo. Kertt-muw, 

Chruli-vuuta, qua hoc tempore solennUer celebrari 

tolel. Minshew. - 

KEST, Cast. pnet. of cast. 

« That little infimt bad which forth she IcmI." 

Spatter, . F. Q. 
" The weaJien'd bulwarks, late to earth down 'liieiL" 

Fairfa^r TVuM. 
" And thej cmdfyeden, and depertiden bis clb3&, and 
Ittttmt lott on tho who sculde take what." 

JUonfcxT. Wi^. 
KET, Carrion. Teut. kaet, tordet. la Suffolk, lot. 
KET-CRAW, A carrion crow. 

KETLOCK, Wild tnmip, charlock. Sinapu amauit. 

lAnnem. In Skinner, tedloct, carlock, a carolut ; 

quod quidavt medicos ejut aominitjueril prinuu planla 

httjus inventor. Mintkew. 

KETTY, Worthless, from Tkdt. kaet. Isl. kiot. A 

ketiy fellow, a kelli/ cut. 
K£ VUi, ) A horse, contemptuously applied to a person, 
KEPHYL, J "thou girt kevil." Wbi,sh, kepki/l. 
" And gaf hjm capetet in liis cart" 

PteraPloa. 
" A sword and a dagger he wore b; Ids idde, 

Of man^e a man the bajoe. 

And he was clad in bis eapuU hjde, 

Topp and taylt and majne." 

Gug of Giibvrne. Ptrcj/ ReKjuei. 

KEX, Hemlock. Conium maculatum. Linn. It is not, 

however, exclusively applied to this plant, but also to 

TariouB other umbellifeions plants, especially those 

-with hollow stems. As dry as a ker. 
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" Epeiidea with l^a so small, 
And thif^ as dij as kexet." 

Mara: p. 06. 



But hateAil di^ks, rough tbistles, kttitt, burs." 

Shaka. H. V. 
" Kindles the Teed, and then that holloir kix 
First fires the small, and then the greater stickai" 

Sylnetter't Tram. ofDu BarUa. 
KICK, The feshion. " He's i' heigh kkk." 
KICKISH, Irritable. 

KICKSHAW, A proud vain persott, a metaphorical 
sense of this word, which Mr. Todd supposes to be 
derived from the Fb. quelqves choses, and may be 
applicable to cookery, but the other derivation kick- 
thoes, is more descriptive of an affected coxcomb. 
KID, A bundle of heath or twigs. Welsh, cidysen, a 
&got. The etymon given by Dr. Johnson is Wslsh 
cidtveln, but I caa find no such word. 
KILL, A kill, as a lime kill, a maut Mil. Belg. kugl, a 
cave, from the Greek koiXoc, hollow. 

" Take great Btoneo in thine hand, and hide them hi 
the brickJtil, which is at the entrance of Pharaoh's 
house, in Tdipanhes, in the ^ht of the men of 

Jartmiah xliiL 9. 
KILL-HOLE, The hole of, or a hovel adjdning the kia. 

See Shaki. Witaer't Tale, iv. 3. 
KILT, To tuck up. "She kiUs her gown." Dan. 
kilt-er op. 

" Kill up JOUT claia abone your waist. 
And speed 70U hame again in haiat" 

Lrndtag, Fid, Dr. Jatnieton. 

KILT, Small, gaunt. " Thur sheep are vara iilt," small 

in the body, perhaps &om the verb, as if they were 

killed, or tucked up ; or is it a corruption of the 

BsLQ- tuffi, hollow i 
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KILTED, Ttuiedap. 

" Few diitlu die wore, and thej mae Kiltd." 

Attan Satiuag. 
KIN, \ A kibe, a chop in the hands or feet, ooca- 

KINNING, J Moned by frost 

KIND, Soft. "As kind as a glore." " Kind-haxled," 

soft haired. " Shoe's vary lickly for feeding, shoe's 

seea kind-karUd." 

KINO-COUGH, 1 The whooping congh, chincongh. 

KIN-COUGH, j Tkdt. kincken, to breathe widi 

difficulty. 
KING'S-PICTURB, Money. 

"May the Emg'senenuesneTer poctet bispietar*^" 
KINK, To be affected with a convnlsiTe stoppage of the 
lH«ath, throng immoderate crying, laughing, ot 
coughing. When the kinking arises frton laughter, 
it may properly be derived from BblO. kichen, m, as 
Dr. Jamiaon snppoees, from the A. S. cincutig, 
cachinnatio. 

" Now, Gibbj cocM BE took behin, 

Vi' ejea wi' &iime)n blinkin. 

To Bpae the weatfaei bj the sm 

But cDuldns Stan tax kitMn, 

BainbowB that daj." 

Dmidiim't Seatan*. Dr. Jamieioit'i Svpp. 

KINNLG, To bring forth yonng. A. S. cetman. To 

whelp, kittle, kindle, &rrow. Cotgrave. 
KIP-LEATHER, The tanned hide erf a stirk. 
KIPPER, Lively, li^t footed, nimble. 
KIRK, Church. " He's as poor as a Hrk mouse." 
" To kerke the asrre, from God more &iTe." 

Spenur. Sit. Kal JiUg. 
"If phymck do not work, prepare £>r thefcirt." 
Bag. 
ff^cfi/'nses chireke, which being sounded hard, forms 
the identical word kirk, so that there is no necet- 
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sity of fetcHing the etymon from the Gb. KvptaKoy, 
Oebh. kyrck. 
2. The tenn kirk was not nnireqnently applied to 
perpendicular and wall-Like rocks, as maiden itri. 
" Sic usque ad Kirk de Ravenber.*' 

Boundary ttfClaphaa. Dr. WhUaker. 
KIRK-FOLK, The congr^^tion at a church. 
2. Members of the Church of England. 
KIRK-GARTH, Church yard. 

" And the Gray Friara sung the dead man's nuss 
Ab they passed the chapel ^orfA." 

MiniL <(f the S. B. 
KIRK-MAISTER, Chntchwarden. Bblq. kerch-meetter. 

Tbut. kirch-meUter, magitler ecclesite. 
KIRN, Churn, kem-vaSk, chum-milk. 
KIRN'D, Chum'd. 

" When Brawny, elf-shot uever nuir came hame, 
When Tiby kim'd and there nae butter came." 

Gmtle S/iep/urd. 
KIRSEN, To christen. 

" The four gill chap, were gax him clatter. 
And Urwn him wi' reekin water." 

KIST, A chest. Ibl. kista. Welsh, cUl. Qr. kictj). 

" Do ye envy the dty gent. 
Behint a kial to lie and sklent." 

" And he bade the gude wiie lock it up in his kisl." 

Guy Manneriiig. 

KIT, A pail. A milking pail, like a chum with two 

ears and a cover. Bblg. kitte. Rat/. 
KIT, All; the whole kit, whether applied to penons or 
things. 

"In the army, the contents of a soldier's knapsack, his 
whole supposed property, is called bis kit, and hence 
this word may have come." 

JWwwV Si^ffbli FTordi. 
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" But now I Tad lU gie ae louse 
Fm «' the Int." 
■ Kit, acquaintance, Mends. " I've neither iH( nor kin." 
KITLINO, A kitten, qoasi caiUttg. The terminatiMi 
ling added to words forming a diminutive. 

" And the btiak mouse taaj &aBt herself with crums, 
Till that the j;;reen.eyed killm comes." 

Herrick^a Betperidti, 
"An old cat laps as much as a joang tnam," 
Sag. 
KITLISH, Tickliali, skittish, when applied to a horse- 
KITTLE, To itch, to tickle. Goth. kUla. Belg. 
ketelen. A. S. cilelan. 

" Tent me auld bc>7 
I've gather'd news will tittle jour mind with joj." 

Hanuay'* Poeait, 
" Sic vapouring fendes killled in thmr cracked brains." 

St. BonanU tVtO. 
" Quhen new courage killelSi ail gentle heartj." 

Doaglat Ttr^. p. 403. 
"The hare sal kitlJe in atj hearth." 

3fin1.i>fS.B. 

2. To bring forth killirur, aliat kittens, "to Httle or 
bring forth young cats," chatonner, Cotgrave. 

3. " To kittle the fire," to stir it. 
KITTLE, Difficult. 

" That is a Itittle question said the Falconer." 

AbbM. 
" In tcittU times, when &es are jarring." 



" Troll's boat is kitSe to trim." 

Firatt, \tt eol. p. 363. 
" O monj a time, mj Liord, he said 

Iv'e sCown a kias frae the sleeping wench ; 
But tar jou I'll do as kittle a deed 
For I'll steal an uuld Lurdaue aff the Bench." 

Mi^t. i>fS. B. 
" As fiir jour priesthood, I shall saj but Uttle, 
CorUes and Cle:^ are a shot right inttU." 

Brigs iif Ayt. Bnrta. 
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" Tou wha in kUlle catts o' itate 
Wben property' demiuida debate 
Can right what b dung wning." 

ji. Ratiuoj/. , 
KITTLE, Nicely poised, unstable, uncertain. " Tronea 
are {e^idldltle," " as kittle as a mouse-trap." During 
tlie haj harvest, if the weather be Bbowery, the 
formers will say it's killle weather. 
KITLBD, Tickled. 

" Striving to catch wi tentie look 

Ilk bonny line, 
Till baitb our JiitUU souls flee up 
Wi fire divine." 

J. ScalPs Poena. 
KITLINGS, Kittens. 
KITTY, Christopher. 

KIZZEN, To parch, to dry. Isl. gixen, kisco. See geyze 
in Dr. Jamieson's Supplement. 

"Now winter comes wi breath sae snell 
And nips with &ast the gissea'd gowan." 

Song. Handsome Katie. 
KIZZINED, Parched. This seems to be the same as 
Rat/'t guizened, which, he says, is spoken of tubs or 
barrels that leak through drought. 
KLICK, To catch, to snatch. Sc. to deck. 
% To steal. Gh. KXtitr^ Celeriter corripere. Ray. 
" Him Satan cleck'd up by the spaul 
Wbipp'd afi* hia hood, an without mair, 
Gae him a toss up in the aSi." 

A. Bamaag. 
" The other cow he eleOtia away 
With his pure cote of roplock gray." 

Sir David Lindaa;/, 

KLICK, A catch, ahold. "Aklick ith' hack," lumbagc. 

KLICK-HOOKS, Large hooks for catching sahnon in 

the day time. When a fisherman had observed a 

salmon red, where they have deposited their roe, he 
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jJaced these bubed hooks, fixed to a rad and a line. 
He then ascended a tree, if a convenient one could be 
fbimd, growing on the hank of the rirer, and there 
waited with great anxiety, and frequently many honrs, 
for bis prey. So soon as he had discovered, from his 
elevated perch, that the salmon were on the red, he 
immediately descended from the tree, pulled up the 
hooks with great violence, and frequently pierced the 
belly of the salmon. In this manner they were caught, 
though being out of season, they were of little value. 
KNAA, "( Knowledge, mind. "Ivry yan knaws his 
KNAW, ) awn hiatv (mind) best." 
KNAA, To know. Prtet, knew, p. p. knaan. " Tell 
me summat I dunnat knaa." " It's nut to Ima," it 
cannot be known. A. S. ctiatv. 
" Tis jet to inatr." 

Ot&eilD,LS. 
" That land now knme I destinate to out kjn." 

Doug. Virg.p. Ji. 
KNAANT, 1,, 
KNANNOT,r'"'^'"**- 

"J" not vbich was thefiner of them two." 

Chaucer. K. Talv. 

This elliptical expression I have not heard here. 
KNACK, To speak affectedly, to mince one's words ; to 
affect propriety of speech of which we are grossly 
ignorant. 

"Hold on thj wajis in bust, Ascaniussud 

Thjself Co ioit, Imale now scornfully 

With proude wourdee at that standis the by." 

Doug. Vltg. p. 300. 
KNACKS, Two flat pieces of bone or wood placed 
between the fingers, with which Children beat time, 
in the manner of castanets. 

" Mit den flngem knaekea." Teut. 

GIma. qflhuffliu Pirgil, 
Miege calls them cliquetles d'enfant. 
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KNACKY, Ingenious, fond of knick-knacke. 
KNAFF, The nave of a wheel. 

KNAG, To wrangle, to qnarrel, to raise peevish objec- 
tians. TluB seems to be allied to the Scottish word to 
tnag, to snarl. Isl. magga, litigare. Dr. Jamieton. 
KNAGGY, Knotty. 
2. Quarrelsome, wrangling. 

KNAGUE, To gnaw. Bels. knagen. A. S. gtuegan. 
KNAGUING, Gnawing. 
KNALEDGE, Knowledge. 
KNAWN, -Known. 

"Be hit knamen to all men jt whereaa the Abbot &. 
Corent of Cockersond are seist &c" 
KNAP, A blow. -<«". Chart. xxxriiEd. III. 

KNAW, To know. 

" Sir Knj^tifl take heed hjdir in bye 

Zee wootte yourself ala wele m I 

Han )^eti dome yat yis doote BchaU dye 

Sen we are comen to Calvaiie 

This dede on dergfa we maj nogfat drawe 

How lordja and leders of our lawe 

Sir all yare counsaile wele we ktuae 

Latilkf 

See knaa. 

KNEAF, The fist. Isl. aep. Sd. G. kneaf. 
KNEES, Bends in timber, frequently nsed in ship 

building. 
KNEET, A knight. From the B«i-o. and Tkct. knecht, 

a servant, because formerly none were knighted but 

such as were either domestic serrantB to the king or 

of his life guard. Vtd. Gaz. Artg. 
KNEF, ) To crop with the teeth, to bite easily. Tbut. 
KNIFE, / knabbelin. Ibl. kneppe. In Merchant of 

Venice, ii. 3. knap, of the same signification, occura- 
KNBPT, The prset. of knep. 
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KNICK-KNACKS, Trifles, toys. 

« Our ImittJeruickt were more freely given 
But how tbe; get them, that knows HesTen." 

Maro-p. 60, 
KNIFE, " To Bmell of the knife," meat is said to do so 

when cut in very thin slices. 
KNIFING, Biting. 

" KngpoHd the fomj goldin tnt gingling." 

Doug. Firg. p. 104. 

KNIT, To set, as the blossoms of iruit trees. 
" It is better to knil than blossom." 
Bag. 
KNITTING, "Mind your awn knitling," attend to your 

own business. 
KNOCK-A- KNEED, ) The approximation of the knee. 
KNOCKER-KNEED, J iVilbrabam's Cheshire Dialect. 

The knees bent inwards, so as frequently in walking 

to strike against each other. 
KNOCK-ME-DOWN, Stnmg ale. In praise of 

Yorkshire Ale it is written kuocker-domn. 

"■We've ale also that ia called foumter-dtn™." 
KNOC£INO, Breaking or reducing lead ore by the hand. 
KNOCkirSQ-AT-END, Pcraevering in employment 
KNOCK-BARKj Ore after it is reduced by the hand or 

machine. 
KNOCKED-UP, Worn out, exhausted by labour and 

fatigue. 
KNODDEN, p. pari of knead. "I think this pie crust 

war knodden wi'f top o't watter kit," i. e. it is very 

stiff and heavy. 
KNOT, " To tie a knot "wi the tongue, at yan cannot 

louze wi yan's teeth," i. e. to get married. 
KNOT, A rocky summit, as BoUand KtmI, Nursaw Knot. 
KNOUT-BERRY, See cloud-berry. 
KONNY, Pretty. 
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KRONKEN, Vid. cronk. 
KUSS, To Uss. Gb. Kvaa,. 

" Please you lo ktua her." 

B. Joaaon's AlchgaUt. 
KUSSIN, KisBing. Belq. kmsen. 
KUST, Kissed. 
KYE, Co\re. Sax. cy. 

" Schir, be quhat lav tell me quharelbr, or why 
That ane vickar culd Ulc fra me three Sy." 

Sir David Lindtaj/. 
'• Pd. Wm, JenkinBon WyfFe for kge mjlking v* It. 
to liang the mymitrell xxvi. viyit" 

MSS. of H. L. Cl^otrd, 1610. 
" And Boreas, wi his blasts sae bauld 
Was thretning a our ky to kilL" 

Seottuh Song, 
" I'll dot an ye sail tell me whillc to buj 
Faith I'ge hae books, tho' I should sell my kye." 

Gentle Shepherd. 
" It : part of intack, enclosed for two iye, viz. vi acres 
geven by report by Ld. Edward Monteagle when he 
came from Scottish field, to every tenant nil." 

Dr. Whilalter'a Lomdale, p. 25fi. 
KYESTY, 1 „ . . 

K.YTB, Belly. G». kulos. Isl. Awtrfr. 

'■ Swa was confes^on ordanit at first 
Thocht CodruB kgle suld cleif and birst." 

Lttukat/'i IVarliia. Dr. Jamiemm. 
» Whiles Turke devours with ravening kite 
These frogs and mice like wairiours quite." 

Pala Albion, p. Iff}. 
KYTZiE, A kirtlcj or a sliort coat without laps or skirts. 
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LAAD, LcMd. A. 8. lade. 

LAAF, Loaf. A. S. hU^. Gore, hlaif. 

LAAM, Lame, 

LA-ABER, To labour, to toU. 

I^AABOURSOME, Toilsome, laborions, which expres- 
sion Dr. Johnson says, is not now in nse. 
"Vour labounomt and dainty trims. " 

Shalft. Cymbeline, iii. i. 

LACE, To beat. 

LACED-TEA, Tea or coffee mixed with apirits. Qw. a 
corruption of braced. A correspondent of the Spectator 
describes himself as regnlarly reading the paper at 
break&st, which was better than " lace to kit tea." 

LACHES, Bo^y places. Sc. laycke, low in situation. 
Dan. laag. 

LACK-A-DAISY, Alack, alas! An interjection of 
surprise and grief, and seems to be a corruption of 
lack-a-dag. 

LACKADAISICAL, Forlorn, weary. 

LACONS, » Toys, playthings. Obbm. Mcken. Mr. 

LAKINS, ) WUbrakam makes the following quotation 
from Skellon in his Interlude of Magnificence. " By 
lakin it bathe cost me pence ;" but here Mr. W< 
apprehends lalrni to be the diminutive of "our Lady." 
May not that expression, on the contrary, signify that 
he bad been a considerable loser by his lakin or idle- 
ness i The common abbreviation of our Lady here is 
b^t leddt/. 

LADDIE, A little boy, a diminntiTe of lad, or used for 
that word in a more endearing way. This word has 
another application when speaking of any thing of 
which a person is remarkably fond ; thus, " Is' a 
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laddie for puddin," "he's a laddie for hunting/' Lad 
is aim used in the same manner but not so freqnently. 
Lass and bissie also, when speaking of a female, as 
" shoe's a lassie for dancing." 
LADSLOVE, Soathem wood. " Lads love is lassies' 
delight," a vulgar phrase common in Crayen, to which 
is frequently added the following rhyme. 
"And itladii don't lout, lasmes will flite." 
LADY CLOCK, \A beautiful small beetle, the lady- 
CLOCK A-LADY, f bird. Vide om-ladtf. 
LAFTER, The number of e^s that a hen lays before 
Bhe incnbates. In Suffolk latter, Tbdt. legk-tyd, 
the time of laying. 
LAG, The narrow board or stave of a barrel or tub. 
Sc. kgm. 

" Or tNunu can rend, the; first mum spell, 

I leam'd this frae my mammj. 
An cooat a iegtn-girth mysell 
I-ang or I married Tammj." 

Atttm Jtamiay. ChrUCt Kirk, ^e. 
LAITCH, To loiter, to be idle. 

LAITHE, 1 A bam. Fort^ a verho lade, quia frugibus 
LATHE, } quasi oneratur. Skinner. 
" For tdl mote out bte or rathe 
All the Bheva in the lathe." 

CbauesT. Hoiue of F<ant. 
" Why ne haddest thou put the caple into the /otiW." 
Chaiw. Jteme't T. 
See TodiFs second edition. 
LAITHE, Loath, unwilling. A. S. lathe, it grieves me ; 

Mr lai/Uan, to hate and detest. 
LAKE, To play. Msso O. laikan. to exult. So. O. 
lek. Hkc vdx in septenttionali Anglin regione, non 
in aliis invaluit, quia Dani illam partem primam 
invasenmt, uui vel altero seculo, priusqnem reliqnam > 
Angliam subjugarunt. Skinner. 
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" And itbjm liute for to la^ke." 

Piera Pha. 
"A lovelicke laik wai hit nevere by twyne a long and 

Fi. Ploa. 7 pan. 

LAKE, To be costive, apolien of cattle. 

LALL, To shoot oat the tongue, as a dog. 

LAMB, To yean. 

LAMB-SUCKLINGS, The flowers of Wrd's foot clover. 
Lotui comiculatut. Linn, 

LAM, To beat soundly, to drub. Ferbero, Aitumorlh. 
Belo. lamen. IsL. lem. It is not derived frcmi Dr. 
Lambe, as asserted by the author of Peveril of the 
Peak, vol. 4, page 152, but is derived hwa mach 
more ancient sources- 

" Quoth he, I would beat her and lam her weeL" 

R^itd Addreaa. 

LAMPERS, 1 Lampass. Flesh in the roof of a horse's 

LAMPREYS, J mouth, rising above the teeth, so as, 
in some measure, to prevent the horse frran eating. 
This ia h^uently removed by a hot iron. Gr. \afiirat, 
so called, says Minshew, by burning with a bote iioa 
or seared away with a lamp. 

LAM-PIE, A droll expression for a severe castigation. 

LANCASHIRE, " Lancashire law, no stakes, no draw," 
a saying, whereby a person who loses a wager endea- 
vours to evade payment when the wager was merely 
verbal, and no stake deposited. 

LANCE, A lancet. 

LAND, The portion of giound between two furrows in a 
ploughed field, which is less or greater as the soil is 
wet or dry. 
LANE, To conceal, This verb is not so common as the 
substantive. 

"This is thair lote oftymes I will not fane." 

Mn'Crie'i Uft of Knox. Suj^ 
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", Lfon, to keep a seciet." 

Lanauhire Dialtel. 
" Luve Ladj, quoth ich, tbo layn nat, if ye knowetu" 
Pi. Plou, 7 pan- 
" My trouth is ply^t to youre Sbottysh Kny^t 

It nedes me not to layae. 
But I sinilde bjde hym upon this bent 
And I have his trouth agayne." 

Batik 0/ OtUrburm. 
" I winna lapi* my borne fro thee." 

Minst. <^S. B. 
LANEINOj Secresy, concealment. A. S. leanne. Bblo. 
lieninge. Gh. XavQavtiv. " They will give no 
laneing i" that is, they will divnige it. Ray. 
LANG, Long. Ibl. langur, hence the comparatiTe 
lunger. Teut. and Sax. lang. 
" He that fishes afoie the net 
Lang or he a fish get." 

Rag. 
"A tale as lang as to day and to morn," a long 
tiresome story. 

" There Is a cloister &ir and ligt 
Brod and lang of sembli sy t. " 

Ang. f/'orman MSS, Tanner, 
" Quhat suld I longer on bis erroura dwell." 

^ Doug. Pre/. 
LANG OF, Owing to. 

"£onf aU of Somerset and his delay." 

i»ai». H. VI. FM. Todd. 
St. Chrytostotn, disconrsing on Sarah's request to 
Abraham to take unto him Hagar, says : 

" I pray you, if it had been any other man, irould be 
not iiave been moved to anger 7 Would he not have 
gone neare to say, what pratest thou ? I did not 
dedre to company wyth that woman, it was long ef 
thet, and dost thou cast it in my teeth again F But 
Abraham used no such words." 

On tl>4 Epin. p. 27ft. 
t2 
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LANO-AVIZEDi I'Ong Tisoged. Ax a pertuent Illi»> 
tratitHi ct this word, I beg leave to present the reader 
with the following gtory, related by a Mend, which 
has often been told in. the neighbourhood, bnt for the 
truth of it I do not presume to vouch. The wife of r 
a former named Stephenson, one cold, rainy night, 
presented her gtiod man with a fine chubby hay. At 
the same time, also, the former's mare foaled ; but his 
attention being, doubtless, occupied by more tender 
cares, he entirely forgot to look after his other breed- 
ing stock till a late henr of the following morning. 
Instantly, on going into his fields, he, with grief di&< 
covered his young foal almost starved to death ; and, 
taking it htone, he laid it on the hearth of the parlour 
where his wife had just got her bed, and care^iUy 
covered it with a mg, in order to re-kindle the 
expiring spark of life. An old gossip in the neigh- 
bourhood, of whom, on such occasions, in country 
places there is no lack, came in soon after to see the 
farmer's wife, and to pay her respects to the iamily on 
this joyful occasion. After the customary salutations, 
she advances, with a considerable degreeof impadencej 
towards the sickly foal, carefully covered up on the 
hearth, with a view, as she thought, of having a peep 
at the child; and on lifting up gently the comer of 
the mg, and casting her eyes on the &ce of the foal, 
she instantly exclaimed, "Ay me! it's a lang-avixed- 
an, it's o't Steenson sort." 

IiANGEL, To hopple, to festen the l^s with a tlumg. 
Lat. Ungula. Dr. JamUton, in his supplement, 
quotes from Prompt! parv: coUigo, compedio, to 
langelt/n together. 

LANG- HORNED, Few people, it is presumed, require 
to !be told, what his meant by a long-homed cote. 
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tbou^ periiapB it may not be generally known, that a 
lang-hom'd an is used in a jocose way, for a native or 
inhabitant of Craven, tliis district being fonnerly 
. celebrated for its excellent breed of long-homed cattle- 
" Does that man come out o' Craven ?" " Gigh, he's 
& long hom'd an." 

LANG-HUNDRED, Six score. See long hundred. 

LANG-LENGTH, At full length. 

LANG-LAST, At length, in the end. 

LANG-RUN, This is synonymous with the preceding 

"At lang-rvn BBWg;f racli'd his een, 

An' (Ties, wha^B tW ? What do je mean ? 

Ranuas/. Thret Botmelt. 

LANG-SETTLE, A long oaken seat, resembling a bo&, 

having a back and arms. They are generally much. 

carved and placed on one side of the fire in farm 

houses. Mr. Archdeacon Nares says, that this word 

is now little known. It is, however, in common use 

here. Sax. *e(fc. Dak. saitel. Tsvt. sestel, a »t»t. 

"■ She was not suffered to bave her lat^ settle, or old 

form in its place, when, on rebuilding the chapel, it 

was seated after a uniform and beautiful maiuier." 

TtmBabbia. 

LANG-STREAK'D, At fiill length. A. S. tlrecan, to 

expand. " He fell down lang~ttreak'd'' 
LANG-SUM, Tedious, pure Saxon. 
LANG-TONGUE, A blab, a revealer of secrets. Lang 
parleresse. Cotgrave. 

"A Umgw babbling gossip." 

TtftM Aiulroniinu. Fid. Tadd'a Johmon. 
LANG- WAY, Much. " It's a Zang-wai/ better." 
' LANT, Urine. A 8. hlann, htio. lai,. hland. 

" Yoiw firequent ilrinkiiig country ale with Umt in't" 
Glapl/iome'a Wit in a Cohalable. Jfarei. 

2. Game of loo. 
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LANT, To beggar, a term borrowed ftom the preceding 
subetantiTe, in its secoud sense. 

LANTBRN'LEET, The transparent horn or glass of a 
lanthom. 

LANTERN-SWASH, A great fright, a. state of the 
utmoet consternation. 

LAP-UP, To give up, to reiinquish, a metaphorical 
exiM^sdon from lap, to wrap, used by Lalimer. 
" He lappeOi up a]l things in love." 

Latimer't Serm. vol. 2, p. lid. 

LAPSTONE, A large globular stone, on which a shoe- 
maker hammers his leather on his lap, from lap and 

LARN, To learn. 

3. To teach. " Lam me my lesson," see learn. 

LARNIN, Learning. 

LASH, To comb the hair. 

2. To lath out, to kick. " He lath'd out baath hia fit." 

3. To be estravagant. 

4. To discuss more minutely, to dilate. 

" I might likewise expatiate and buh out in proring 
unto 70U, bow they did drinke sometimes one cup 
sometimes two cups." 

Prynne't Heallhe'i Sickttem, p. IS. 

LASH-COMB, A wide toothed comb for the hair. This 

word b now in use in Somersetshire. See Jennings 

Glottary. 

LASK, A diturhffia, mostly applied to cattle, a corruption 

most probably of lax. 
LASSIE, A little lass or girl. 
LAST, To stretch out, to extend. 

LAST, " Lasl legs." A person is said to be on his latt 
legs, when he has spent all hia property, or is at the 
point of death. 
LASTINST, Most lasting. 
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LASTY, Lasting. " Thia is a latly doth." 
LATE, To seek. A. S. ladian, to caU. Mr-lTodd, 
perhaps, more properly derives it from Ibl. leita. 
" She'l* nawpe and nevel them without a cause, 
Sbe'l mack them late theii teeth nount in their bawae." 
YorkMre Dialogtte. 
LA.TEST, The adjective of the anperlative degree is 
frequently used elliptically without the substantire. 

" Those Lieutenants who had brought aid toUh Oia 
laletl, out of dives and diaaituate parts, he discharged 
with igaominie and shame." 

P/tilmMm-Helliind't Trant. qf Svetanitu, 
LATLY, Lately. 
LATT, A lath. Bbm. lalte. Fb. late, lalU, or lal. 

latui. " It's thin as a hit." 
LATTY, Ab tiin as a lath. 
LATT. \. ^ 
LAATT.r^*" 

" An example of Dins ye r^rche aa Bcptor doe telle, 
The pover Lazarus for defiiwt djede at hia gatt, 
Bad he gjSea almes, hee had nott gone to hell. 
And noir he repente hjme jtt is very iaaU" 
Anct. MSS. an Alchemy. Dr. WfUtalceT'i Craven. 

LAUGH, 'I'll mack the laugh o't' nrang side o't' 

mouth," I. e. I'll make thee cry. 
LAUNDER, A channel cot in stone for the conveyance 
of water, is it so called from conveying the auda from 
the laundry ^ 
LAUS, Loose. Isl. lau», solulus. Cheihirt Glossary. 
" And when the hors waa latu, he gan to gone" 

Chaueer. Rtvea' T. 
LAVERACK, A lark. A. S. laverk. Bblb. lanerick. 
" Holy hath byrdya, a ful feyre flock 
The nyf^tynjple, the poppyngay, the gayntyl Umgroeh.*' 
Harl. MSS. H. VI. Vid. Brand's Pop. An. 
" The tunefiil lavtmei cheers the grove. 
And sweetly smells the summers green." 

O.Sonff. 
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SWU GLOSSAKT. 

" TIb tweet beneath the heather bdl 

To live in autumn brown, 
And sweet to bear the laorock'i swell. 
Far, &r, ttom tower and town." 

Bi/rd. MhuL iL SSL 
LAWFUIf-CAAS] A nonaeiisical exclamation of gnrpriBe, 

Qtt. u tliis a coiTUptitoi of teoeful ? 
ZjAWND, a lawn, a plain between woods. Sf. landa. 
WsLBH, UaivHt. Sw. luKd, a grore. 

" Till I came to a lamut o£ white and green." 

Chamxr. 
" For thiDu^ thia laund anon the deer will come." 

Shah. H. TI. iii. I. 
"And under a IjTide in a Inmdv.** 

Fiat. Plan. Vim. DoweO- 
LAWRENCE, (Tie patron Saint of idle people.] When 
a person is remarkably idle, be is often tbng addressed. 
" I see lang Lawrence bea gitten hod on the." May 
not this expression allude to those who are frequently 
prostrated at the shrine of a saint, when they should 
be 'engaged in tbe osefnl and active duties «f life P 
Bat if an idle person, laid immoveably at his full 
length, he compared to St. Lanrence, fixed with 
stretched out limbe upon the grid-iron, preparatory to 
bis atrociooB and unmerited sufferings, it is a cnie) 
and unfeeling comparison ! 
ZiAWS, An expression of surprise and astonishment. 

Qu. A. 8. i» / U>. 
LAY, A rate or assessment. I do not find this sub- 
stantive in JohmoH, though it is evidently derived 
fivqn the 24th sense of the verb lay, " to charge as a 
payment." 
LAY, 1 To perfomi the office of an accoucheur. " He 
LIG, J com to la>f my daam." 

LAY-DOWN. 1 ^ ,,,,.■ L J 

LIG-DOWN, } ^^ ^°" P^'"^*'^'* '^"^ '"*'' 8™" *"^- 

n,gN..(JNGOOglC 



GLOSSARY. S81 

LAY IT ON, 1 An eliptical expression tta fattening. 
LIG IT ON. J " The kye b^ taSgU m" that is, 

thef begin to lay fot on their bones, 
LAYER, A stratum. MiBSO Ooth. ligger. 
2, -A slice from the breast of a fowL 
LAYNE, To conceal. 

" But nine thouzand, there wu do moo. 

The cronyckle wjll not JoyrM 

Forty thouunde skotteo and fbwre. 

That daj fbwght them Bgayne." 

Balllt <tf OUerboame. 

LAZY-BEDS, Potatoes phmted on the snrbce of the 

ground, and covered over with earth dug from a 

deep trench on each side of the bed, five or six 

feet broad. 

LEA, The seventh part of a hank of worsted, containing 

80 threads, wound on a reel, a yard in circumference. 
2. A scythe. Dr. Willan writes it leagk, and derives 
it {rota lee and ag, to cut. This word I never heard 
used here, though it is common in the East Riding. 
LEAD, To draw, to carry. " We'er boon to lead liay." 
A. S. Uedan, to draw. 

" Bot Tymetis exhortia first of all 

It fbr to lede and diaw within the wall." 

Dougiai VWgO. 2d Bk. 
" So God Bchal lede with him them that ben deede 
by Jetu." 

Then. iv. 1. tFiclif. 
LEADER, A sinew, a tendon, called also gnider. 
LEAF, The iat from the ribs of a hog. 
"A J«(i/of &t, Panne degTBiee." 

ColffroM. 
LEAF, " To turn over a new laif" to alter one's oourge 
of life, to reform. "Changer de note." Miege. 
Toomer feoillet, Colgrave, in the same figurative 
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LEARN, To teach, not obeolete, as Dr. Johnson aaya, 
bnt in commtm uae. " Learn me m; lesson-" 

" If thj children will keep my corensnt and mj tes- 
tdmomea that I shall learn tbem." — Pa. cxzziL 13. 



" But all to l*te lore leanteA me." 

Lord Sumg. 
LEATHER, To beat, perhaps originally from the chas- 
tisement inflicted by a leathern thong- 
2. This expression is also applied to horses when they 
are driven, teaiher'd, or flexed furiously along, " See 
how they leather it." See Mr.ToAft 2d edition. 
LEATHER, " To lose leather," to suffer under posterior 
excoriation. The Scotch call this nnpleasing sensatioa, 
saddle-sick. S' ecorcher lea fesses a cheval. Miege. ■ 
LEATHER DICK, A frock or upper dress for a child, 

made of leather. 
LEATHER-HEAD, A blockhead, a head as soft as 

leather. 
LEATHE-WAKE, Supple in the joints. Goth. Htha, 

a limb, and wace, pliable. 
LEAVE-HOD, Let me go- 

LEAVER, Rather. Bblg. liever. A. S. leoeser, used 
by Coverdale. Le^fer, Minskem. Lieffer, Cooper. 
" We were levere by our Lorde." 

Pier.Plou, 
" That death me liefer were than secb despight." 

f^ter F. Q. 
Tbut. Ich wolt liever, mallem. Ruddiman. 

" Me lever were with point of fbe-man's spesre be dead." 

Spent. F. Q. 
« Ub leefer were with Venus biden stJlL" 

Chaucer. Court of Love." 
■' lis ont aimd mieus, they had leaver." 

Cotgrme. 
" Let sheep fill flank, where com is too rank 
I woodland lever, in chanipion never." 
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GLOSSARY. WS 

LECK, To leak. Isl. lek. Bblo. Men. 
Ii£CK.ON, To mash in brewing. 
LECK-OFF, To draw off, as wort Axon tbe maah tab. 
LEDDY, " By't Leddtf," probably by the Hdy Vii^. 
" By'r Ladj/." 

Shaka. \atpl. H. IT. ii. 4. 
LEE, Ichor, a thin hnmonr discharged from a wound 

or sore. 
LEE, A lie. 

*' That I have been so reckeleBg 
To tameD him withouteii kta." 

Romavni of the Soae. 
" Quod I, Loune, thou leii." 

Douglas Virg. p. 239. 
" Princes proude that beth in pres 
I wol ou tell thing not leea. 

Kyng Bobl. o/Sioily. T. Warton on Eng. Poetry. 
LEB-WITH-A-LATCHET, A notorious lie. A. S. 
kogan. 

" That's aleevAa iatehei 

Au the dc^ in the town cannot match it." 

Soj/'a Pnmerbi. 
In Craven, 

" That's aletinia tatchet 

You nwy shut the door and catch it." 
Or, 

" That's i lee let a lid on 

And a brass handle to tak hod on." 
LEE, To lie. " Thou lees" " Lees to tiut thinks to f " 
LEEAR, A liar. 
LEEF, I 
LIEV, J 

" She good soul, has as rtef see a toad, a rerj toad as 

Shakt. Bom. ^ JuHel, ^ 5. Rich. II. v. 2. 
" For certes ye now make me heavy chere 
Me were as le/e laid upon a here." 

Chaucer. Empty Parte. 



Soon, readily. 
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LEET, Light. " ni let feef into him," a tiireatening to 
dhoot a person. " He stands in his awn leet" he is 
hlind to his own interest. " Leet looking day," broad 
day li^t. 

** And hii lotynge ma u ItgU" 

JVntt-xxriiL Wie^. 

LEET, To MS. oot, to happen. " I'll gang to't fair, Uel 
what will." 

LEET, To alight. 

LEET, Light, as " feef as a feather." 

LEET'ON, To meet with, to find, to be SQCcessfdL " I 
have leet on him juBt now." 

LEBTEN, To pretend. Ui.. laOa, nmutare. "Hefcetow 
to be a gradely fellow." 

2. To leeten yan np," to exhilarate. 

LEETHWAKE, See leatkwake. 

LEETS, Lnngs. This is indlBcriminately naed for the 
lungs of MiiTnala ag of men. Dr, Johnson thinks it 
applicable to nniTnHla only. 

2. Windows. 

LEET HEELED, Nimble, actire. 

2. Loose in character. 

LEET SKIRTS, A woman of disrepntable conduct. 

LEETSOME, Light, easy, cheerfiil. It is osually ap- 
plied to persons recorering from sickness ; hence, the 
comparative adjectire, UeUvmer, with the redundant 
rather, " I's rather leetsomer now." 

LEG, " To mack a leg," to make a bow, poplitem 
incnrrare, genu flectere. Ainnvorth. In making 
a bow, it was formerly the custom to kick the leg 
backwards. 

" He that cannot nuke a Ug." 

Shakt.AiriW^Oi^Bndi fTafl, iL 2. 
" Making t, legge or two." 
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GLOBSART. 285 

" With that he made him three low leggs, 
And gave him the lore-mentioned jigs." 

Marop. 94. 

" Here happj Doctor take this Bonnet, 

Bear to the &ii the &ithful Btrains, 

Bow, make a leg, and doff ^our bonnet, 

And get * Idas for Marj'q puns." 

A, Rimuag. 

2. " To put the better leg first," to act with energy, or 
with expedition. 

3. " He's broken hia leg," said of a dissolute person on 
whom a child has been filiated. 

4. " To give leg bail," to fly from justice. 
LEG, To move quickly. " They did leg it away." 
LEG-BANDED, When cattle are wild, the fanners 

will frequently bind the head to the 1^ by a band 

LEGGEREN, A layer. A. S. leegan. Bblq. legger. 
LEGGINGS, Covering of the lege. 
LEN, Lend. 

" Unto whom I praj God fen loan jeors." 

XV. H. Vllt Dr. WWaJcerU mclmumdMre. 
" To yeve and tene hia owen good" 

Chatmer. 
LENGTH, ) Length. The amount, the quantity, "sho 
LENTH, y Btaal to'tV kngtk of a pund o' tea." Also 
duration, " to'th lenth of hauf an hour." 
" Hea well Etadrit there ben 
That will ndtber borrow nor Int." 

Ferguton't Pnmerbi. 
LEISTER, 1 A prong or trident to strike fish with. 
LIESTER, I Se. G. hittra. 

" An awfti' BCTthe out owre ae (houther 

Clear dangling bang, 
A three toed latter on the ither 
1a.j large and lang." 

Burtu. Death and Doetor Hmttiook. 
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S8d GLOSSARY. 

LE8ERE, 1 , 

" Howbeit they had nat bo good leyiar." 

Fr<)suarCt Crettj/ele. 
" For thej lulde then bae good Ityter to do jvil, and 
the; thought he was more metelyer thereto than 
anj oth^." 

Idmt. 
" While that I hare a Mmt and a space." 

Chancer. Sguire'i Tak, 

LET, To feign, to pretend. " He's not bo ill as he Uls." 
" To let be," to let alone. 

'^ Whj let he, quod she, let he, Nicholas." 

Chaveer. Wilt. Tale. 
" To to in," to dieftt, " to take in," to gull. Let, to 
hesitate, to stop. 

" Eii^ Henld, of Norway, did not Ui to sacrifice two 
of his sonnes to his idols." 

Verttegan. 
LETTEN, p. port, of let. 

» Better me were to have Utten be." 

Root, of the Rett. 
LEUK, To look. This mode of prononncing the vnb is 

common in the Southern part of this Deanery only. 
LEVER, Rather, 

" I dedie not to live, I had bii«r djie." 

Med. o/SL JuguMlme, InmOaled 1077. 
"I had leeer to be lewed." 

Gower. Cenfeu. 
See leaver, 
LEV, Unplonghed land, land in sward. 
LEY-BRECK, Sward once ploughed or broken np. 
JAB, To castrate. Bblo. lubben. Gotb. Uipa. Skakt' 
peare, in Winter'* Tale, ii. 1. uses glih in the same 

" Keljgion hue al to reveth and out of niele to lyi." 

PiertPhm. 
" lih or geld cattle, the moon in Aries, S^ttarius or 
in Capricorn." 

Hutiondman'f PraeAee, lOM. BrvnA. 
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GLOBSABY. 287 

" And EupersUtion nuni'd thee ever aince 
And publisht in profounder arts pretence : 
That now who pairs bia mdla, or libs his swine 
But he must first take counsell of the Signe." 

HtOTt Satirei. 

LIBBED, Gelded. 

"After tbe^ b« guelded once, neither cut thej their 
homes which the; had belbre, neitlier fpow there 
any, if they had none when they were libbed." 

Philemon HaUamfa Tram. ^ Plinie. 

LIBBER, A gelder. 

LICK, To beat. So. G. laegga, ferire. 

" Hon nunbly forward each one pricks 
While th^ thin sideB the rider liekt." 

Maro. p. S4. 
LICK, A blow. 

LICKEN, A beating, " I'll githe a sound lickeH." 
LICKEN, To liken, to compare with. 

" Uplondish wen wU liline hjmself to gentilmen." 

Treviea de incolarvm Jinjiuu, 1385. 
2. To appear or pretend. 

LICKENED, \ Was likely, or in danger of. " I hed 
LICKEN, J licken to a fa'n," )- e. I was in danger 

of felling. 
2. Compared to, as in Piers Plou, 7 past. 

" And ylikned in Latjnten to lotUicbe doung hep." 
LICKLIEST, Most likely; Ucklier, more likely. 
LICKLY, Likely, of good appearance; "he'sa ftcHylad." 
LICKNESSE, Likeness, resemblance. 
■• In Ikkneaae of lyghtynge." 

PUrl Plou. 
" And he seide to them a likneste (parable)." 

Luie ui Wk^f. 
" In it we bleasen God the Fader, and in it we cursen 
men, that ben moad to the Uckaeiu of God." 

Jamei iii. WieRf. 
LICK-SPITTLE, A toad-eater, a base parasite. 
LICKS, A beating. " I'll gi' the thy Ikhs." 
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LIDS, W&y, muiner, iuhion A. S. byden. Baut. 

b/de. " V that lids," m that maimer. 
LIFT, Aid or aafiBtance. Snbeidium, Aintworlk. 
" Come, len us ti /i/!." " A dead Uft" an emei^ncy, 
a pressing case or utuaUon. There is another sense 
of this word not noticed by Dr. Johnton. See dead 
lift. " To lend one a lifi," ironically to supphint him, 
to do him an iU turn by way of requital. 
3. The sky. 

"He rulM tiij een, an pes s riTt 
Then temtiTely surrejs the lifi." 

ABmSamiat. 
LI6, To lie, to lay. Tkut. Ugen, Uegem. Belo. Ueghen, 
Ugken. Sax. Hggen, a Xt/yay, cettare, quieteere. 
Mintkem. The inhabitant)) of Craven, with their 
usual disr^ard to all rules of grammar, use this word 
indiscriminately, whether it be an active or neuter 
•v&tb. Thus in the active sense. " I'll ^ me down ;" 
in the neuter, " 111 iig down a bit, while to caw me," 
i. e. Ill lie down till yon call me. 

"He letteth him Rg ouerloiig, and lothia to change turn." 
FitrtPtou. 
" Idi Rggt 1 bed in Lmit." 

F. Plou. 8 poo. 
" He i^ hh gnind for it." 

Shait. H. V. 
"For je now wenden through the realnie and ecbe 
ni^t will Rg in your own courts." 

Chaaeer. Jack Upland. 
" For lett a dronken dafie in a dlche &lle 
Leet him ^." 

F.Plou. 
LIO-A BED, A lazy, drowsy person, similar to the 
expression in Shak*. Rom. and Ju. iv. S. 
" Fie jDD ling a led." 
LIO-A LAME, To maim. 
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GLOSSARY. 

LIG-TOOT, To exert, to lie to it with e 
LIQGIN, 1 . 
LIGGING.J^"'^- Bblg. ftggcB. 

" And lo I they broughten to him a man sjke in paleeie 
Ugggnge on a bed." 

Matt. VI. WURf. 
" Two yong tnightes liggiti^ by and by." 

' " Chancer. K. T. 

" Thus left me that Lady lyggenge aalepe." 

Pien Plot. p. 3. 
LIGGER, A Uer in bed. 

2. A branch cut or laid down honEontaUy in a hedge. 
" Eight small Rggtn 4d." 

aWUOn'i Ant, of hooA. 
This word seemB synony mons with sleepers, which see. 
LIGHTER, A less nnmber. "There wor a Inkier 

party to day." 
LIKE, To be like, to be under the necessity, as "thou's 
Ulie to doo't," thou must do it. It sonrietimea also 
signifies to have a desire or inclination like the medi- 
tative or deaiderative verba. 
LIKE, Probable.^ 

" It ia tike that Joseph himself did such things." 

LaHmer'i Strmoai. 
"Whichit is/Uwyou may do." 

Bamm, Cent, I. 
" At every like," on every occasion or opportunity. 
" Onny bit like," tolerable. " An B be onny bit 
Uie, I'll come." " Like hissel," one who acta up 
to his general character. " Some bit like," excel- 
lently well- " £igh thous dooa aome bit Uke now." 
" Lick lo Uke," like to like. 

" Marry lick to Me, as the Devil said to the coUier. 
' Tel pot, tel couverde." 

Cotgrave. 
Like is frequently used as a mere expletive, as 
" agh-like." 
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SW GLOgSAKY. 

" I nerer Med > prettier flglit 
So liill of malice like and spite." 

PUaibr'i GtMt. 

But juBt k rhjmer, fite, by. dunce." 

" The fint of the Kuig fifa." 

Pirate, mJ. 1, p. 31Sl 
" Now lilu Bi he wu twm in nf^" 

Larimer'* $enii. 
" Chwd-/iite," well Icwking, as "a good like hone.' 
Pegg^i Stipp. " Better ner tike," the af air tarns 
out better than was expected. 
LIKEND, "I had tiien'd to hev been kOled;" that ia. 

I \ra> in danger of. Fegge. 
LIKIN, Appearance, condttimi. 

■^ While I im in Hime RMag." 

Shaki. H. IV. iiL 3. 
3. Pleasure or r^ard. 

"And in the eyes of men great fiJKn^find." 

LICKLENESSE, Liielihood, appearance. "There'a 

naa tickUnette o' rain to day." 
LILE, Little. " A UU wee bit," a very little. 
" Wit ItU labour to hve." 

Pitn Plan. 
*' When hunger now wm slaked a Ultit wet 
She take hertell, andaS* again shell bee." 

noei'i HsUntre. 



LILEON8. )_. . 

, t Little ones. 



LITLE0N8, I 

"Andin AtbMuUieKisaaatiirBlgmt dadie to have 
the maatry." 

Skimy'i TramlaAea of Erattmu. 
LILEUMS, In small quantities. Ia not this a cormption 

of K/e tumt 9 
LILEWORTH, Worthless. 
LILL, Tff assuage pain. Lat. laUare, to loll asleep. 
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QLOSSABY. XQl 

LILLY-LOW, A bright flame. See fow. 

LILT, To jerk, to rise in the gait or song- The Armer 

senBe is most common. Tbdt. Itdlen. 
LILTEN, Jerking or springing. I do not find that this 
word is applied to gait in Scotland, (as it is generally 
done here,) except in one phrase given by Dr. Jamieson, 
as used in Fifeahire. " To ^ and dance," to daace 
with great viyacity. 
LIMMERS, Shafts of a cart. Isl. Um. pbtr. Imar 
rami arborum. 

" The cartis stand with ^/mourit bendlt rtret 
The men ligpn thdr bamea about thare nek." 

Dwtg. Virga, p. J87- 
Pb. Cheval Uvtmrnier, a thill horse. 
LIN, Lime tree, anciently linden tree. Tilia Europea, 
Lin. Dan. lind. Bbls. and Tbut. Unde. O. Undo, 
to biad. The inner bark, says Thornton in Us Etymont, 
was used for thread or ot^dage called bast, which also 
ugnified to bind. The shade of this tree is said to 
hare been anciently preserved for the eeat of rale and 
justice. 

"Now tell me th; name, good fellow, saydbe 

Under the leaves of Igne ; 
Nay, bj my bitfa, qoth bold Solrin 
TUl thou have told me thine." 

RaHnHaod. 
"And under a Igad on a land leaned I aatounde." 

Chanter. 
**Be ^ of cbere as li^t as lefe on IMt," 

SmBou. 
2. flax. Lat. Utium. 
LIN-PIN, Unch-pin. 

LINO-COLLINS, Burnt heath vr ling, probably 
Ung-coalings, the ling being burnt as black as a 
coal; hence collied used by Shats. Othello, ii. 3. 
"Having my best judgment collied;" that is, 

173 
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darkened or dooded. Also in' Midmm. Nigkl 
Dream. 

" like lif^tning in the DoWed niffht.'* 
I nerer knew the word eollt/ or collied osed here, but 
merely the compound noun. 
LINED, Drunk. " He's gitten weel Uned." 
LINOY, Limber, flexible. Belg. ling-en. 
LINKS, Black puddings, from being tied tt^ether in the 

form of links. 
LIN-WEBSTER, A linen weaver. 
LIPPEN, To rely on, to put trust to, to expect. 
MsBO. O. iaiAjan, credere. 

''X4fi}rinnot Trqjuus,! pn^zouio thiihon 
Hoverer it be I drede tbe Grekia Ssn." 

Douglat Firg. p. 40. 
LIPPENED, Expected. 

"TordcametotheTounofEdinburgbeiaSOct. 15«6, 
from the Quegne, that her M^ertie was deadly mcke 
and deairrit bells to be runge, and all the peopell to 
reaort to the Kii^ to praj for her litr abe was so soke 
that none Kjmed her life." 

Dtary a/ Robl. BirreL 

LIPFENINO, Expectation. Though the verb is common 
I never heard this substantive used. 

" Tlus we doubt not hot je will do sccording to our 
Hppiniiu with all posaible haiat." 

From an autograph Utter to Quern Mary, 16 •/u/y, 
1566. Keith. Dr. Jam. Supp. 

LIRE, Lean beef, muscular flesh. A. S. lira, lacerti. 
"There was no mnew, arter v^e nor Brt 
That was not mingled with tb^ vulgar rage." 

Du Bartat' JwUlh, tramlaied bg HwUon. 
" Sjne brocht flikerand aum gobbelis of lyn." 

Doug. Virg. p. I& 
Hvddiman says they call that the lire which is above 
the knee in the forelegs of beeves. 
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LISH, Active, strong and limber. 

LISSOM, Supple, active. In Mr. Wilbrakam'f Cheshire 
Glossary, kektome or kssome is defined lightsome, 
pleasant, agreeable. In this sense it seems nearly 
synonymous with our leeUome. Mr. W. then adds, 
lissome often means active, agile. 
LISTING, A list or border of cloth. 
LIST, The fiank. Welsh, ysllys, by Metathesis. San. 
and SwBD. luiske. P. Phu. uses lysting. 
" So that the gnmden hede the Ulc thraw 
At bis left flsuk or IM pendt tjte." 

D. rif^239. 
" And with his fist 
Upon the iy»l. 
He gave him such a blow. 
That badcwarde downe 

The irere ia overthrow." 

SW Thoi. Metre. 
LITE, To depend on, to rely. " Thou may hev it to 

LITE, ) . , ,. , _ . 

LYTLE I ' ^ ' ^^ '™''^ " seldom used. 

"That of his worship reklceth he so lite.'" 

Chavcer. Chmon's Yem. Tale. 
LITHE, To thicken broth with a mixture of oatmeal 
and water. Wblbh, Iteitkion, liquids. In Cheshire 
to lUke the pot, is to put thickenings in it, Wilbraham. 
Probably from the A. S. gelithian, to mollify, because 
the broth is hereby made smoother to tie palate. In 
the fallowing quotation from P. Plou. it appears to 
signify to soothe, to soften. 

" With wjn and with oile, bus wondes he can KOe." 
LITHE, MUd, blythe, calm. A. S. Afi(Ae, tranquil. 
Ga. Xtioe, smooth. " It's a vara lithe evenin." 
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"■ Witer thou aaked iwitbe. 
Cloth and boid vas drain, 
With mete and drink Ktht 
And seriaunce that were bajru** 

Sir Trittam. Fid. Dr. JanUemn. 
« Two Talbots winged thro the WAer Aj." 

AKob. H. VL iv. 7- 
" To iiuuien ROa what Bat wu hard." 

CAoucor. fiiwM nf Fame. 
LITHER, Idle, lazy, detideux, igaave. Cotgrave, from 
the A. S. Uthe, lenu. Skinner. 
» As HOm- aa a libb*d bitch." 

Ptm. Sim. 
It is goierally aaid, tliat spsyu^ a bhck makee lier 
qnite idle. " If he were long aa he were lilker, he 
might thatch a honse withont a ladder." 
"XtiAar aieuthe." 

Pien. Piatt. 
" H7 lad he is BO fiOer, he aald 

fie will do naught's meete. 

And is there anj man in this hall 

Were able him to beate." 

King Fitmefe. Pereg Set 
" Ze war not wount to be so UAIir ilk ane." 

Douff. Firs. p. 3D1. 
r mhir man's guise, 

Is myrer to bed 
And uirrer tarise. 

PnwMrJ 

ZJTHERIiY, Idly. This word is rarely used. 
" Some iUWi^ lubber more eateth than two. 
Vet learea undone what anoUiei would do." 

LITHING, The thickening of broth, Fid. Ullut. 
LITLE, Little. A strong emphasis is laid on the 1. In 
the following epitaph of Robin Hood, it is laill 
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" Heu undemead dia laUl ttem 
I^ig Bobert £arl of Huntingtun, 
Nea arcir ver &z he sa geud, 
An pipl kauld im !Ro1iiu lieud, 
Sick utlawz as hi OD iz men 
Vil Engliutd niv'r si agen." 

Oi. 24 Sal deltetairU, 1247. Vid. Tkon^'t Lesdi. 
LITTLER, Less. 
LITTLEST, Least. 

" Where We is great, the liiieii doubts are Seai," 

SamM. 

LIVERj To delirer. Bblo. leveren. " Liver at pick 

point." In order to expedite the irorking of mines, 

tlie agent of the Lord of a manor, occasionally lets 

jobs to the miners, to liver at pick point, that is-rthe 

workmen are not allowed to shii^ or exchange, night 

or day, except those who are to succeed them are 

ready, withoot a moment's intermption, to receive the 

pick or tool ti'om their hands to proceed with the work. 

LIVERANCE, Delivery. 

LOAN, -» 

LOIN, >■ A lane. " It's a lang ioan af s nirer a tnm." 
LONEIN, ) 

"Thomas has loos'd his ousen frae the pleu^ 
Mii^7 b? this has hewk the supper scones 
And muckle tf e stand rowting in the htau." 

Ramiey a. J, Dr. Jam. 

"Warrant me she has hadalongwalk from the JMnHi^.'' 

Abtot. 

3. " The lai^ loan," the throat, the gullet, " I saw it 

gang down't lang loait." 
IX)BSCOUSE, A dish composed of meat and potatoes 
chopped together, seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
stewed in an oven or pan. This seems to have some 
affinity with Mieg^g loblolly, a hotch-potch, or mangle- 
mangle. Melange de plusJeurs sortes de viande. 
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LOCAL, A local preacher amiHig the Methodists. Lat. 

locaUt. 
LOCK, " To be at hci," to be in difficolties. 
LOCKER, To entangle. Ibl. loci-r. 
LOCKER'D, Entangled. The hair ii said, when matted, 
to be focier'rf. -■' " 

" Quhare on bia helm aet ful tichel/ achane, 
Wytb crdrtis thre lyke till Mie lockeraad nuuie." 

Doug. Virf- p. 237- 

Cards, when deranged, are called locker'd. 
LOFFER, Lower. 

LOGGIN, A bundle, "a loggin o* streea." 
LOLLOP, To walk with an undulating motion. 
LOLLOPING, The prea. part, of the preceding word. 
LOLLOPS, A aUttern. 
LOMPER, To walk hearilj', freqaently applied to the 

action of a horse. 
LOMPING, Walking hearily. 

" Fowk fiae everj door cune tamfitig, 
Ma^7 curs'd them jsn tnd a'." . .; 

A. ffiltm'i Panu. 
LONG, Owing to, from along. Dr. Johnson derives this 
word from Sax. gelang, a feult ; but Mr. Todd is of 
opinion that it is derired from gt-lang, long of. 
"It is fontf of yourselC" 

ArtMt. AbbtL 
" All long of tliia vile trutor Somerset.'' 

S/iala. Irt pi. B. TI. if. S. 
" Long bU of Somerset and his delay." 
Idem. 
AUmg is still used by the author of the Abbot. 

"Thia was all tdoag of your doings at Lockleven." 
LONG BAD, A game played with sticks by boys, the 
same as Inl-cal, particularly described by Moor in his 
Suffolh Words. 
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LONG-TO, Distant, '^long to the time referred to." 
This is Terf common, tliongh Dr. Jamieton conjectnies 
it has not that sense in England. 
LONG-HUNDRED, 120. Thomson remarks that G. 
hiatd, signified originally ten, perhaps fnnn haund 
haunder, and ra rod, a line"^ numeration, the hands 
or ten fingers, ten times ten. The Goths had also the 
hundred of ten times twelve, which we call the hng 
hundred, or six score to the hundred. 

" Pasture for 300 sheep *t the great hundred." 

-■ BwUm't MonatU p. 139. 

LONKS, Lancashire sheep, remarkable for their wild- 
ness and excellent wool. Also natives of Lancashire. 
LONYNG, A lane. See loan. 

LOOK, This word seems to be used as an interjection, 
expressive of lamentation, donbt, or uncertainty, " as 
he leads a sad life, look ! what'l' be'th end on't," t. e. no 
one can foresee or tell, God knows, I know not. 
2. As behold. 

*' And ioeke ! who had not so much, he supplied ud 
made it up to the iiilL" 

Fkilemm. HoUawPt Trarulat. ofStulomut. 
" Looks ! as they imagmed, so it was." 

FrosttarPi CronycU. 
In the following expression in Shakspeare H. VT. it 
has the same signification, as alas ! 

" Look / in his joutb to have him so cut o£" 
LOOK, To expect. 

" The gilliflower also the skilful do know 
Doth look to be covered, as weather allows." 

Tiueer. Dee. Stuiandry. 
"At length the time came when be looked to suffer." 
LalimtT^s Senrnmt. 
LOOK, " To look as big as buH beef." This odd allite- 
rative simile is in common use, but when the first part 
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propriety of it, till I met with the fellowisg passage 
firom the Via Recla ad Viiam Longam of Dr. Fenner, 
the friend of Lord Bacon. In describing the effects 
of rariooa aliments on the human frame, he says, 
" that bull's be^ is of a ranke and onj^easant taste, 
of thidc grosse and corrapt jnyce, and of a reiy 
hard digestion. I cmnmend it unto pooce, hard 
labonrers, and to them that denre to looke lug, ttgd to 
live basely." 

LOOP, The hinge of a door with a drcnlar cavity, which 
lecmTes the iron crook. 

LOP, A flea, from hup, leap. A. 8- loppe, " as cobby 

LOPPEN, p. pari, of to leap. 

LOPPER, To curdle, as milk when it stands too long, 
and becomes eonr in hot weather. Isi.. hlaap. Tbdt. 
lab. Goth, laupa. Swbo. lopa, to run together or 
coagulate. See Thonuon't EtymoHt, 

LOPPEB-EARED, Having long, flabby ears. 

LOPPER'O, Curdled. 

2. Very dirty, or covered with filth, "Thon's loi>- 
per'd wi' muck." Rat/ has a loppered slut. In 
Suffolk it is called capper'd. 

LORDS AND LADIES, The singularly constructed 
floww of Wake Robin. Aram mactilatum. Linn. 
The root of this plant is extremely acrid, and tricka 
are frequently played on children and ignorant people, 
by giving them a unall piece of it to chew. At first 
the taste u rather pleasant, but afterwards there is 
left npm the tongue a most disagreeable and burning 
sensHtian, which continoes for a long time. No one, 
who baa once tasted it, will be inclined to make a 
sectmd trial. 
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LOST, " He loaks as an lieed nayther won nor lott," t. e. 
he looks stnpid or inanimate, lott in thought 

" You shall find Tiim with two cuahioiu under hia head, 
and his doke wrapt about him, aa thou^ he had 
udtber vxm nor fott." 

Sen Joaion, Every Man hit Humtntr. 
LOT, An indeGoite quantity or number of any thing. 
" I've a iairiah lot a' lambs to year." " Hev ye a good 
lot o' hay?" When oaed in the singular number, it 
has always an adjective joined with it, as in the abore 
examples ; but, in the plural, it is used widiout on 
actjectire, and means a greater quantity or number, an 
abundance of any thing, as " ye're lots of apples, and 
lots of hay." 
LOTHER, To dash or make a noise in water with 
the hands. A large fish is also said to hiker, when 
it springs from the angler's hands, and dashes into the 

LOUK, To weed. Bslo. loock. 

LOUK, Coarse grass, growing on the moors- 

LOUKERS, Weedera. 

" It I to Umltert in my ladj ■ gattheo." 

MSS. o/Urd H. dsffard, 1610. 
LOUKIN, Weeding. 

" LtHakf/ng my lead's com xiiii 

MSS. nf lard H. C/|U^>rrf, ISIO. 
LOUNDER, To range or scamper about, applied to 

pcanters and other dogs. 
IJOUF, To leap. IsL. A/otip, ctirans. Bblo. loopen. 
" Loupe he so lyghtlick a wey." 

Pitn Plou. pau 6. 
Spenser uses lope- 

"With spotted Tings like peacocks train, 

And laughing lope to a tree." 
"Vow, an to<o;iback I was e'er the like heard teU." 

Gentle ShepAerd. 
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" It would be glide for lu a' if we n ouradls as ithen 
see lu, but if I could have demeaned mysell t« Udc 
up wi mc men, aa Bome folk were ^lad t« laup at, I 
mi^t noo have been in my widtwhood.'' 

7^ Latl of the LmrdM. 
LOUP, A leap. 

** Then Dickie lap a loap full hie." 

Bord. MintL rol. 1. 22& 

LOUPED, Leaped. 

" And he has loaped fifteen feet and three." 

BonLMimt. 



LOUPING, Leaping. 

"Ay howpuag, throw loaipinp,^ 

Alex. Moatgomern. 

LOUS, To loose- 

"Bdioldthepaynea of God and man, and release and 
Uttue man out of the bondage of mn." 

Trtaulai, of Si. Augtatmes MedilalwBi, 1577- 

LOUS, Loose. 

" Hyr ta fiite bare, and the bandia of tlu^de. 
Not feaongt, bot hung by hyi to" wede." 

Douglia Firs- 

2. Impure, disorderly. 

"All tow langage and lichtnea lattaud be, 
Observand bewUe, sentence and grarite." 

Dougiat Virg. proL tffBlh Boole. 
" Albdt he was aine lout Idsand man." 

l^lscollie. Dr. Jamieion. 

3. Out of service or apprentice-ship. " My lad wor 
hut last Mihilmas." 

LOUS-END, " To be at a toiM end," to be in an un- 
settled, dissipated state. 

LOUS-ITH-HEPT, A disorderly person, a loose-blade. 

LOUSE-LADDER, A loop slipped down in a stocking. 
It is also sometimes called a ladder Iwse or hose. It 
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has prolisbly received this denominBtion, because, 
when a loop slips, the bars, as they are called, cross 
the Btocking, like the stares in a ladder. 
LOUSE-TRAP, A small toothed comb. 
LOVE, " To fight fot love," without any stakes, to play 
for love is synonymous. At whist, one party will say 
they are sis love, their adveraaries having marked 
nothing. I cannot find hve in this sense in Dr. 
Johnson's Dictumary. Qu. is not hue, in this quotation, 
a corruption of aloof, they are six aloof? 
LOVE-BEGOT, An iUegitimate child. 
LOVE, 'J A chimney. Fn. touverte, an opening. 
LOOVER, |- The chimney was formerly merely an 
LUWER, I aperture in the roof, and the fire made in 
the centre of the room ; this was the case not long 
since in many college halls. Though the chimnies 
here are of a. modern construction, the term luwer is 
still retained, though not in frequent use, and most 
probably, in a few years, will be entirely forgotten. 
" ITst no li{(ht leopen jn at Inwr ne at loupe." 

Fien.Plou. 
" But darknesBe dred and dailj nigbt did borer 
Through &11 the itmer part^ wherein thej dwelt, 
Nor lighted was with window nor with ioMr.'' 

Spenter F. Q. Bk. 6, Canto 10. 
" One of the ghip-men, as &om a Joover 
He lookt from thence, if ao he mi^t discoTer 
Some part of land." 

The SUpwraeke, bs T. Heyaoad, 1S37. 
LOVER-CHILD, A bastard. 

LOW, A flame or sudden blaze. Isl. hge. Ray derires 
it from high Dutch, lohe. 

" There's little viidom in his pow, 
Wha lights a candle at the low." 

Magn^i Slltr Gun. Fid. Dr. Jamieum't Svpp. 
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" Tfae bieth of hys mouth that dU out Uow 
Am yt had been a f^re on tow." 

Sgr, Dtgon. T. Warlon «n Enff. P. 
« Qiihare ever the JMM U, heteuid U^t bote thare." 
Doug. Firg. p. 309. 
"Bdialdu hoiT the law doth make deny," 

Doug. Virg. p. 33a 
" The Bscred loot o' weet plac'd kve 
IiUxuliauUj indulge it." 



" I would Bet that caatell in a Imv." 

LOW, To blaze. 

2. An abbreviation of aUow, to grant, to give- 
LOW-COUNTRY, East Riding of Yorkshire, being, in 

general flat, particolatly when contrasted with this 

moontainona district. 
LOWERN, To lower. 
LOWING, Granting, an abbreviation of allowing, also 

blazinK- 
LOWM, Mild, stia "A !omm neet." 
IiOW-LIVED, Of low and base propenaities and babiu, 

the penult in Sved is spoken l«ig. 
LOW-MOST, Lowest 
LOWZE, To loose. 

** And Imn'd his iU tonj^e wicked scawL" 

LOWZE, An escape. 

3. The privilege of turning out cattle on the commons, 
" we've a lonze o'th' moor." 

LOWZINO, The time of loosing. 

"The principal divisions in the art of shooting, are 
atandinge, diawinge, holdinge, and l^wtingt." 

R.Aicham. Fox, 
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LUDOING, Lodging. 

"And enter in our htg^mg there to rest 
Quhare thou sal be reasavit wekum gteX." 

Dauglaa Ftrg. p. 2M. 

LUE-WARM, Lnlcewarm. Dutch, Uen>. Ray has hie, 
. in the same sense in this proverb- " No mftrrel if 
water be he," i. e. neither cold nor hot, as used by 
WicUf, Revel iii. Fid. Todd. 

" Thou art leue and ndther coold neither hoot." 
LUG, To draw by force, by the hair or ears. Sc. G. 
lugga. 

" I'll lug the guts into the neighbour's room." 

JTantMiii-S. 
" Who rereieiitless Bhall swear or curse 
Must lug seven fiirtUngs fhnn his purse." 

Praiaa nf Fatiihtre Ale. 
" Another lag* him by the bleedbg ears." 

Sf/lveiler't Trant. o/du Barta*. 
LUGGED, Pulled by the ears. 

" Whose levereDce the head-Ju^; 'd bear would lick." 
tmn-iy. 2. 
LUGS, Ears. 

" Tam Luther had a mucUe didi. 

An betwisht ilfca time, 
He laid his lugi in't like a %Ai, 
An suck'd it till it was done." 

Allmt Bamias, 
" Now lend your /u^, ye benders fine." 

2. Handles, a pitcher wi two lugs. 

" Hutchon, wi a three lugged cup," 

Allan Raimag. 
LUKE, Look. 

LUM, A deep pool. Is this derived &om jhtm (flnmen) 
used by Wiclif? 

" Thcgr weren bq)tized of him in the jfunt Jordan." 

Mark i. Chapter 
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Or does it came from the Wblbh, Llumon, a cbim- 
ney, to which the foam, occaaioiied by the boiling 
toirent immediately above, may bear some resem- 
blance! 
LUMMAKIN, diimsy, heavy. " A ^it lummatinkUaw." 
LUMMERLY, Heavy, awkward. A corrnption of 
lamberly, as a derivative from lumber, which, in its 
nenter sense, means to move heavily, as burdened 
with his own bulk. 
L17MPINQ, Great. "A bmiptng penn<nth," vilissimo 

pretio emptUB. Ainsnorth. 
LTOJGE, To plunge. 
LUPPEN, Lept, part, oihap. 

"• That faulde nout'iridi treutbe 
Lopen out in lothli^e'ibnDe." 

T^erfPUm. 2pau. 
LUHDAN, An idle fellow, a hrj^dane. The native 
Britons being imperiously treated by their indolent 
' and haughty conquerors, the Danes, might justly so 
designate them. 

" In ererj house Lord Dane did then rule ill, 
Whence lazie lozeb luHanei noir we calL" 

Mirror Jbr MagwtraleM. BradieU. 

Mr. Todd derives it from Old French, lourdiw, 
clownish. 
LUROY, An idle persw. 
LURGY, Idle. Tlie lurgy-fevei, idleness. " Shoes sick 

o't' Ittrgy fever." 
LUSTYISH, Bather lusty, fiit and stout. 
LUTHO, Look thou. 
LUTHOBUD, Only look. 
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MA, To Dunr. The a soanded broad, prel. mete, p. part 

tnaatt. A. 8. mayan. Teut. mahen. 
MAAD, Made> Spoken in two distinct eyllables- 
" And who were toucliideu weren mood bm£" 

Malt. xiv. Wielif. 
" But when I wa« muKb a man I voidide the tliingB 
that weren of a litil child." 

Id. Car, 1, xiiL 
MAAK, A maf^t. 
MAAKY, Maggoty, fiiU of ma^ots. 
2. Proud, ma^oty. Teut. machligh. 
MAAN, Mown. 
MAAR, More. Sax. mare. 

<* Both to leM and eke to mare." 

BemL of Ae Rne. 
"That now naoioreHjcbt of the land thay se." 

Jiotiglat Virg. p, 127. 
" St. Swithin'a day if thou doat rain 
For Ibrtj days it will remain, 
St. Swithin'fl day if thou be 6ir 

For forty days t'will nun na moor." 

Set Brand'a Pop. Anti^. 
MAAR-OWER, Moreover. " Maar-oner ner that," 

moreover than that. 
MAAST, Most. 

" The Werd Syaters matt lyke to be." 

Wmioun'i CnmjflnL 
MAA8T-WHAT, GeneraUy, for the most part. 
MAAST-AN-END, Generally, without much inter- 
mission. 
MACK, Race, lineage, species. " Thou'g naught, and 
an't' macii on the." " Au-macA«," all sorts. 
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HACK, To make. 

"O how fieedom ib b noUl thjng 
Far it wiakt men to haif Ijklng." 

John Borbem'i Brvce. 
" Need maeks't naked man run." 
"To maek-boud," to preanine, to Tentnie. "To 
mack-^tr," to purene, to follow with haste. 
MACK-NER-MELL, To have no concern whatever 
with the matter. " 111 nather mack ner melL" 

" For mj part I^ not meddle nor make do fiirtber." 
^aka. TVo. A Cm*. 1. L 
HACKING, Making. 

MACK8HIPT, One thing mhatitnted, in case of neces- 
sity, in the place of another. 
MACK- WEIGHT, A small candle to make np the exact 

weight of a poond ; sometimes caUed a pig-tail. 
MAD, " He rides like mad," i. e. he rides like an insane 

person. 
MADDER, Pas or suppurating matter. Wki.sh, 
madredd, purulent matter. The CraTea word is 
much preferable to matter, the wwd in ctmimon use. 
The etymon is also better than the Fb. matiere, which 
is given by I>r. Johnron. 
MADDLE, To rave, to be delirions, to be confhsed in 
intellect. 

" Some madlinff runnes, some trembles in a tnoce." 
TVoMJ. qf Da Barlat bg Hudmn. 

3. To miss one's way. " As soon as I gat to't moor I 

b^an to maddle." 
MADDLIN, A blockhead, a foolish, confiued person. 
MADGE, A magpie. 
MAD-FASH, A deranged-person, stalking or paaking 

idly about the country. 
MAFFLE, To falter in one's speech, to stammer. Bblg. 

maffelin. Tbut. vtuffelin, bucctu movere. Minthem. 
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Ta feulter, to speak as one that Iratli plnmmes in his 
mouth. Colgrave. Bredouiller, Miege. 
MAFPLING, Trifling. 
MAIN, " Vara main," the greatest part. 
MA'ING, Mowing. A day's mowing is ahout three roods. 
MAISTER, To master- 

" But if thy passion moj/tltr ihy frail nugbt." 
MAISTER. Master. Spenser F. Q. 

" Maygier we wolen se s toten of thee." 

lUaU. TdL Wiettf. 

MaUtress ia rarely, if ever used, though I find in H. 
Lord CUfford't Household Book, 1510, the fol- 
lowing cntioua entry : 

" To iiij. men thst cairyed tnj miMreihea fro Skjpton 
to Appulbj iij». wjd." 
Qu. How were these ladies conveyed ? Maistress is 
used by Frot/isart. 
MAISTER-DBAIN, a principal drain. 
MAISTERFUL, Headstrong, difficult to govern, or 

control. 
MAISTERING, Mastering. 

" Her eyes so maiatermg me." 

Sydney's Areadia. 
MAISTBRMAN, Ruler, governor, overlooker. 
MAISTLINS, Mostly, generaUy. 
MAK-AT, To make a blow at one. "He made at me 

wi his neaf." Vld. Dr. Jam. Supp. 
MAK-FACES, To distort the features. 

" Some make a face with wiytbing their mouth." 

R. jUchtm ToK. 
'^Makei meh faaei, that tnee aeetaes I see 
Some foul megiera In the trsgedie." 

Biting HaU. 
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MAK-UP, To approach. 

"He begin t« mobup to met he begin to eetat 

Piptr en Sh^ffiM Wordi. 
This aense is not used by Johmon. 
MALANCHOLV, Melancfaoly. 

"He WIS therewitbin ■ great motoncAo^." 

f myraorf ( Cmfel *. 

MALICEFUL, Halicions. 

MAM, Mammy, mother. Lat. mavima. WsIiBH, mam. 

MAMS-FOUT, The mother'a darling. 

MAN OF WAX, A smart, derer fellow. 

"A tiiau,7i)iinglBdjl Uj, — mch a man 
Aa all tbe vrald — whj,he'» ^mam itffaM I 

Shakt. Ham. ^Ju. L 3. 
MANDER, Manner, kind. " By an numtfer c^ mteoiu" 

by all means. 
MANISH, To manage. 
MAN<KEEN, A bnll ia said to be mamkeen, when he is 

mad and will attack a man. 
MANNERS, " To leave some manuert in the diah," i. e. 
not to eat the whole, bat to leaTe something in the 
dish, for mence or decency's sake. 
MANNY-FOLDS, The intestines, from many-foldt. 

Sc. mompUes. 
MANY, This adjective, with the indefinite article pre- 
fixed, is used as a anbstantiTe, as, a manjf. 
MAP, A mop. 
MARDE, Marred, defiled. 

*' Voui words, 1117 ftioid, right healthiu] cauiticki blame 
Hj joung minde mardt." 

SirP.Srdatt. JttniA. i SltOa. 
MARE, Mwe. Seemaar. 
MARROW, To match. 
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JfARROW, An equal, a fellow, a mate ov coBapMUog, 
fna tia Bbb. maro, todut, aodalia. Jdituhen. Bxi,a, 
»mtiw, to bind or link together. " There niTTet 
mff't mamm to him." " Am my tnarrom, if I be ^ 
thief." " Thar stoclcins o' mine are not marrowt." 
« What can all these wordlie reapeeta araile, when ^ 
man ahall finde hinuelf coupled with a divdl, to be 
ene flaih with 'him, and the half morrMP in hi« bed." 
fiofUicon Dnnm p. 78, 
" For a' the live lang winter ai^t 
I'l \j twind oS* taj matroa." 

SeaUuh Song. 
" Bot Rone biro waraii Sjbilla the not 
Hii trew Mormui." 

DousIm VWg. p. 183. 
" Though bujii^ and sellii^ doth wonderful wd 
To such 11 have skill to buy and to sel. 
Yet chopping and chan^ng I cannot commend 
With thief of hia morroie for fear of il end." 

N«e miitTOv had in «]1 the Und, 
Save Ellenor the Queen." 

P. ReL 
" When Iilaij Scotta become mj marroa 
We'll mak a paradise in YarroiT.'* 

A. Hamiag. 
" We r«ae and raxed him where he itood, 
And bade 1^"^ match ^>" with his Morr^ceu;*' 

Bord.MmtL 
" Having known them to be «afv«iMi hj eje right." 
King Jamtt'i Danonalogit. 
MARROW-BONES, The kneea. 

" 111 bring him down on hii marroa bona, I'll make 
him humble, and ask my pardon." 

See BnauTt Pap, Antiq. Vol. \, p. 43. 

. Tutter, to express kneeling, omits the marrotu. 
" Let children be hired to laj to thdr banei, 
Pmn &II0W' aa needeth to gather up stones." 
MARR0WLES8, Matchless, without an equal. 
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MABAY, An inteijection, or odrerb, used as a kind of 
oetli or asBsveration, and is thought to be a cormptiDn 
of Mary, the bleaaed Virgm. Thos the common 
OZpreBsions, " eigh, marry," " nay, marry" may be 
nndeTBtood as assentmg and dissenting " b^ Mary." 
Henoe, tbe common phrase, "marry come up," to 
shew ■^ ""*"'" cr contempt, which, the learned philolo- 
^st Nare» says, was originally " marry guep, gip, or 
gfp" Bat id guep, gip, or gup, what, says he, is the 
OTigin ? I siiapeot it to be a connption of go-up, 
whicli was used by the children to Eliaha, in the way 
of contempt. 

" Go up, thMi bald head, go up." 

a Kmgt ii. 33. 

*■ I tboui^t th' badst scom'd to budge a atepv 

For ftsr, Quoth £cbo, marry guep." 

Hvdibratp. l.e.m.1 20S. 

Cdgrave, however, has the espresuon nnder the 

article Magn^na, which, as for aa one may judge 

from the definitioa, eeeuia to be nsed in a way of 

assent to something proposed, viz. " mary gip Sir, 

true Roger." 

MARTIN, When a cow produces two calves, one s 

male and the other a female, the female is stiled a 

free martin; whidb, it is said, never Inreeds. In 

. Northumberland and in Scotland, a cow or ozj which 

is fettened, ia called a mart, probably because fat 

cattle were elan^ttered about Martinmas. Within 

my remembrance, farmers seldom firequented the 

markets to buy fresh meat. They generally salted 

and hung, about Martinmas and Christmas, as much 

beef as would supply their lamiliea a whole year. 

Hence the &t cattle might, with pro^ety, be called 

marts; and the female twin which would not breed, 

was Jree or at liberty to be made a mart. Some 
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fermers are of opinioiii that when a cow produces 
twins, a male and a female calf, that the fbnude or 
why will propagate if the female ia calred fint. 
Though I did not give mnch credence to this opinion, 
I have made one or two esperimentg, which entirely^ 
&iled. The bull generates as others. This is a 
curious subject, and worthy of the consideration of. 
the zoologist : Why Providence, which orders nothing 
in vain, hath, in similar circumstances, granted to the 
female of the human species a power of propagating 
her kind, which is denied to a female of the brute 
creation ? The Rtsnans, who called the bull taurui, 
spoke also of taura in the feminine gender, different 
irom cows. Sl^hem observes, that it was thought 
they meant by this word barren cowt, which obtained 
the name because they did not conceive any more than 
bulls. He also quotes a passage from Columella, lib. 

" And like the btura, wfaicb occupy the place of fertile 
cows, should be rgected or sent away." 
He likewise quotes a passage &om Varro de re ruaticd : 
"The cow which ia barren ia called taura." 
" The bellow of a free fnarlin ia flimTln r to Uiat of an 
gx, and the meat like that of a spayed hcnfer." 

Fii Encyelopad. BrUan. 

See there an account of John Hunter's dissection and 
a curious description of the particular formation of 
this animal. 
MARTLEMAS, Martinmas. 

*' Smoake preseTTeth flesh, as we see in Bacon, and 
neats tongue, and martletaat beefe." 

BaeoB'* Nal. Hiel. p. -JO. 
" And how doth the martinuu your Father ?" 

Id pi. H. IV.il 2. 
" And marHlmat beefe doth bear good tacke 
When Gountrie foike do daintiea lack." 

Tuiter. 
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HABVEL, To wonder ; disased Dr. Joknttm says. Sen 

Joiuon abbrerutes it to mar'l. 
MASH-TUB, A vessel in which mashed or groiind nudt 

is prepared for malt liquto'. 
MASKERR'D, Decayed, probably from mott and arr, 
tax escoT, wood in a decayed state, being frequently 
covered with ihobb. Bslq. maschel, a blemish. It. 
marcire, to rot, or ntacchia, a spot or blemish. 
MASKIN8, An asseveration, probably a ctvmption of 
mass. " By*! matkins." 

"By the immi m> did we alL" 

ShOa. idpt. H.Vhv.X 

MASLIN, ) Mixed com, or flour of wheat and rye. 

MAS8LEGIN, j Old Fa. mesle. Tbut. mtulebiyn, 

Jarrago. Dr. Jamieton. Wiclif uses medliag, for 

mixture, which may have been cormpted from the 

Fb. metk. 

** And Nycodemiu cam, that hadde come to him first by 
nyght, and brought a nudUng of mjrre and aloes." 
MASSACBEE, Massacre. 

MA8TY, Mastiff. A maily, or ntariy 3ag^ un matin, 
un groe chien. Miege. Vid. Vaulrait. TAomttm 
derives mostly from G. jnaest, greatest ; and Tu. 
^ffe, a dog- 

" This, madam, is the Unker of Twitnam. I have seen 
him licke out buming firebrands with his tongue, 
drink two pence from the bottom of a fiill pottle of 
ate, fight with a matty and stroke his mustacboes 
with his bloody bitten fist, and sing as merely sb 
the sobrest querester." 

The Too Maidt 1^ 3fareelaek». SMM. 
" So &r their young our irualg curs will fight 
Eagerly bark, bristle their backs and bite." 

Sflvetter't Trant. iifDu Bartai. 
MATTER, To approve of. " I matter naan o' thy 
collops." 
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MATTER, "A mailer of," about. Quasi, circiteT. 
Aintworlh. " There wor a matter o' fifty." " About 
a matter," very near. 
MATTERS, " Naa matters," no great quantity. 
9. ■ Not very well. " How's thy wife ?" " Naa girt 

matters," i. e. nothing extraordinary, or to boast of. 
MAUKY, Proud. 

2. Full of ma^jots; &om Goth, maaka, Mr. Thomson 

remarks that the Fb. ver coquin, and the Bblo. 

balnorm, are both used metaphorically, like maggot 

(or maui with ns), to denote whim or caprice. 

MAUKY-HEADED, Whimsical, capridouB. 

MAUM, Mellow. Su. G. mogn-a, from Tbct. moZni. 

See Todd's second edition of Johtuon. 
2. Sedate, thoughtful. 

MAUND, A large basket, generally used by formers ia 
sowing their grain, which is hence called a seed maund. 
From A. S. mand. Fa. mande, corbis ansaltts. Lat. 
maims; quia propter arises, manu commode circutnferri 
piMest. Skinny. Maundie, I suppose, a basket for 
offerings, is used by Herrick in his Noble Numbers, 
" Ad*B gone and destb limth taken 
Awaj from us 
Our maundie thus 
Th^ widdowes stand forsaken. " 

2d vol. p- 253. 
MAUNDER, To muse, to ponder, to wander idly about, 
or to digress in conversation. 

" And aufiered the Syndic to maunder on to his 
lieutenant." 

Qumtm Durvmrd, 2d v*l. p. 291. 
"She matmdered in «n undertone, complainta and 
menaces ag^st the absent delinquent" 

St. Ronan^t Wett, \tt rtoL p. 20. 

"And Ieavinj;M^ to bustle and RiaumJfr at her leisure." 

Idem, %d vol. p. 63. 
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MAVND^Vh, A baaket folL 

HAUP, Vacantly to wander. 

HAUFINO. Vacantly wandering about. 

MAUPS, A atiipid follow, a mop-lioadL 

MAUT, Mall. The nativea of Craven invariably drop 
the ] in tliis and similaT words, and insert n in its ' 
place. Thns salt, they pronooQce sast; &tilt, &Dt; 



" Aq dree as bavrer maut," a proverbial simile nsed 
when a person, being called npon, is long in 
' coming, or is slow in executing orders. This 
expresston bears the impress of antiquity on the 
very face of it, as malt, made of oats, has not been 
in common nse for a long period. It occurs in the 
YorkshiTe Dialect, the only place where I hare 
seen it, but no explanation of it is given in the 
Glotsary. 

" Come, Titib, for Bbtmi, bring out the bretd and saut 
Tbou'i Ung B eoaitng, thou brsdes of haver mauL" 
With respect to the origin of this expression, perhaps 
a maltster would elucidate it better than the most 
profound critic or antiquary. I would ask, how- 
ever, are oats, in the process of malting, longer ia 
germiDsting than barley f If so, the expressian 
probably arose from this circumstance- The 
sprouts of barley are, in Craven, called comingt, 
80 there may be a play or double entendre on the 
word. " Thon's lang a-coming," 
MAWIN, Mowing. 

" Ouid^eeo', quo' I ; Piiend 1 hae je been matein, 
When ither folk are hiuj sawin." 

Death ^ Dr. Hornbodk. Burnt. 

MAWMENTS, Trifles, from mawmet, a little puppet ; 
one petite mari(Hiette. Miege. 
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MAY, Flower of the hawtbom. 

MAYS, Makes. 

MAZED, AsWisIied, dizzy, stupified. 

" Sbe raid she wu n nared in the Ma 
That sbe finite ber miude." 

Chaueer. M«n ofLawt TaU. 
" Some ndther vnSkt nor sleeps but moaiiv Btands." 

Trant. of Du Bartat iy Budnm. 
" On whkh the maied people gase and stare." 

Sir Tho*. MiMrt. 

" She is moped and miused ever nnce ber &tliei's death." 

Tdlei o/Oe Cnaaderi, wl. 2, 142. 

MAZZLE, To trifle, to do any thing unskilfully. 

MAZZLIN, Trifling. " What's thou for oUas mazzlin 

about falebouse door f" 
ME, I. The objective pronoun is frequently used instead 
of the nominative; as " wheae that ?" "it'snobbud 
me." i. e. " Who is that ?" " 'tis only /." 
MEAL, The quantity of milk that a cow gives at cme 
milking ; from the Sax. mael, a part oi portion. 
The Cheshire meal, aa stated by Mr- Wilbraham, is 
not synonymous with our meal, but tvith .the Graven 
wAe, which see. Mmisson, Colgrave. 

" We have had abundance of cunt coirs, that have 
^en good mealt for a time, but the vke of nature 
alwajB breaks out at last; and, too late, when the 
pale is lucked down, we discover our mistake in the 
opinion of the beast." 

OfiMr'i PocM Looliing Giaii, ^e. 
"Each shepherd's daughter with her cleanl; peale 
Was come a field to milk the morning's tneitit." 

B. J. Song. Ifarew. 
MEAL, OatmeaL 

" Her two next sons were gone to Inverness to buy 
latai, hj which oatmeal is idwajB meant." 

Dr. Jcltnmn't Tewr (e iht WuU Iilti. 
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UBAL-SEEDS, The hnak of the oats, when detached 

froin the grain. 
MEALS-MEAT, Meat enoogh ibr a meaL 
" Ne lake a mtUt mtit ottiaae." 

Pi*nPlm.Tpau. 
** A m«Ih rmM ibi a poura DMn." 

" They murt mdure jests, taunU^ flouta, blowei of 
tbor betten, and tike all in good part t« get a 

BurlmU Attat. p. 141. 
" A bare bead in the itieet doth him mere good than a 

BithopBalL 
MEAN, To moao, to wail. It is oocasioiially used as 
an active verb, "he meant hinel aadly." A. S. 
manan. 

** And thua (he maant." 

JnlhtaU eopiet ^f Shala. Midium. tf. iTraoai, t/1. 
See Mr. Toddt second edition of JohntoM. 
" I hard ane may bbit nuime and megnt," 

BUton. 
" And putely m»n^ with cSsddgne." 

Sir 7%a&£^Giwr. 

''Although that rebelUm bee ever unlawAiU on their 
part, jet is tlie wtaU so wearied of him, that his UI 
' is little mtaned hy the lert of hie milijects." 

BatUieoa Dartn, p. S6. 
MEAT-HAAL, Meat vhole, having an appetite for 

food. 
MEBBY, Probably a cormption of it may be. 
MEDDLE, "III nather meddle nnr mak." Ill not 

interfere in any way. 
MEEDLESS, Tiresome; mostly applied to a restleaa 
child that is always in want of scanething, or teasing 
those about him for some new plaything, &c. 
"Unruly." Ray. 
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MEBB, Mare. A. S. mare. 

"In a tabard he rode upon a mtrt," 

CKauelT. 
" The widdiibw irardamiu tuit tnj gdr 
And left tne nowdii horgs nor m«ir." 

Lxadtay. Dr. Jam. 
I I " Kent and "Ktai 
Have parted manj a good man and his men." 

WhUaker't Lontdale. 

MEEB STONES, Stonesput up asboandariesto divide 
propert)'. Gb. ^cipu> divido. A. S> Truera. Belo. meer. 
MEETEB, More fit. 

" Scarce might a metier place to plj 
Lute, studies, books or mueique by." 

Pala Albion bg W. Sclayier, p. 90. 

MEETEBLY, Tolerably well, moderately. We use 
it for indifferently, medioditer, as in tliis proverb^ 
" MMlerlg u maids are in fidmesa." 

Jtay. 
" Indifi^rent, moderate." 

TimBtAbin, 

This word, and the preceding meeter, are more fre- 
quently used in the Western Borders, than in the 
interior of Craven. Leland, in bis Itinerary, has 
meateli/ in the same sense. 

" From Stanhope to Barnard's Castel, bj mtalelg good 
come, five miles." 
MEET-NOW, Joat now. 

MEETY, Migbty, of which it is evidently a corruption. 
MEGS, "Byf megs," a species of oath, Qu. by Saint 

Margaret f 
MELCH, Mild, soft, perhaps ^m millc, either throQgb 
the medium of the A. S. meolc, or the Belo. melk. 
WVhraham. 
MELDEB, The quantity t^ oats that ia ground at 
one time. Lat. miAo. 

" That ilta melder, wi the miller 
Thou sat as kng as thou had slier." 

Burnt'* Tom O'Shtmttr. 
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HELL, A mallet or moll. Mr. Tomlinmn, Rat/'M cor- 
respondent, derives it firom A. S. meU, crux, fram a 
&nded regembkncc of the head and shaft to a crosa, 
especially before the upper part of the abaft is cat off. 
Ieii> me/, mimUim tundo. 

"Unless themetf of mward anguiih did beat them down." 

J. Kmxft Letter to hii W^t. 
" Some made a metl of rniasj lead." 

" To throw the shaft after the meU" to ventnre all ; 
after one loss or expense, to venture another. 
MEIiL, To meddle, in common use, though Dr, JokntVH 
thought it obsolete. Fn. mele, mifcere, immucere, *t 
earn tignificel, qui aliorum te immitcet rebus et nrgotiu 
imA>7 ad te perlinentihug. Minahtic. 
" I'll nather mack nor meU." 

Maler, CtOgrave. 
" With Hoi; Father fits Dot inHh mich things to mOL" 
Spemer F. it. 
" To mefl with me and to meet hand in hand." 

001^ Firg. p. 3B2. 
" Men are to niell with." 

Shaiii. AWt Weil that Endi WeB, iv. 9. 

" They are too many to neU with in the open field." 

Qucnlin Dumard, vol 3, 333. 

" Thou Shalt not need none ill to fear 
With thee it shall not noli." 

Pi. to. 10. Stem. ^ Hop. 
" But with the same the wicked never meU, 
But to do service to the page of helL" 

Sylvetter'i Tram, of Du BartoM. 

MELLINO, Meddling. 

" That every toattei worse was for his ntelHnff." 

MELT, To iirepaie barley for fermentation, or to make 

it into malt. 
MENCE, Decency, or decomm. Isi.. memta. A. S. 

mennhe, hm 
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" Mett u good, but metm is better." 

Bay. 
" And Vandal je j but Bhow your little aaiee." 

MENCE, To make decent, to dress." " I'll mence 
mfiel up a bit." 

" The King of Norse he sought to find 

With him to taeiui the &ught — Hardyknul." 

Par.Bel. 
MENCEPUL, Becoming, decent. A. S. menniie, polite, 
driL 

" But d'ye see fou better bred 
Was menoe-fiHi'Mtggf Murdy," 

Bammg. Dr. JamUton. 
" That fully setnly on syht 
Merultftil maiden of myht." 

Harl. MSS. 1300. At T. Warfaa. Eng. Poitry. 

MENCELESS, Unmannerly, nide. 

" An' no to rin an' wear his cloots, 
like ither metwUit graceless brutea." 

Poor Maile. Burnt. 
MENDS, Reformation, reparation, or allowance ; aphce< 
retically for amends. 

" She has the atndt in her ovn hands." 

Shakt. Tro. $ Creti. L 1. 
2. Hecovery. " I see naa mends in her." 
MENNARD, A minnow. Gael, meanan. Fr. men- 

MEOS, A mess. Fb- met. " A meos o' porridge." " A 
standing jaeot is a stewing dish." 

" But Beqjsmin'a taeiut was five times BO tnuche as 
anie of th^rs." 

Gm.xim.Zi, CnwiafitM^, 1663. 
MEOS-POT, A mess-pot. 
MEOND, Moaned. " Shoe meon'd hersell." 
MERRY-BEGOTTEN, An illegitimate child. 
MERRY-DANCERS, Aurora Borealis, called aba 
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MERRY-MAKING, A feast, or oonTivial meeting. 
" With fevleaae merrie-ttMke and {npng itilL** 

FUtvhgr. Purp. lO. Nartt. 

MERRY-NIGHT, A rostic ball. 
MERRY-TOTTER, A awing, merilot, vtcillatio, from 

Fr. virer, and tot ceUriter. Skinner. 
ME8KINS, FitLmasHns. 

" Bj the •NuMn, methought the? weire bo indeed." 

Chafmum. Mag Daf. Nam, 

MESLES, Measles. This word is used by WicUf for 
lepers. Bblq. matelen. 
" Oeme ye mulet," 

Matl.i. 
MESS, The number of Jour at an entertainment at an 
inn, where a etipalation was made £ir a party to 
' dinn^ at a certaiu price per mest, or meat. 

" You three foob lacfc'd me fool to make up the mettJ" 
SAak,.L.L.Lottiy.a. 
That the illnstrious lexicographer, Joknsim, in his 
great national work, orerwhelmed with a vast mass 
of words, which he had to arrange and elucidate 
by rarions authorities, should sometimes draw 
hasty conclusions, b not to be wondered at. But 
it is certainly a matter of astonishment, that this 
highly celebrated critic, who had expressly under- 
taken to comment on Shaitpeare, should never 
hare made any remark on the above recited pas- 
sage- That it had never been so understood by 
Ih: Jokmon, is evident to any one who will 
examine the word mess in his Dictionary. He has 
neither given the sense nor any authority to show, 
that the word mess signifies the number four, as 
Shaks'fieare has so clearly done. Horn Tooke, in 
his IHo. qfPurley ii. 327, attempts, with as little 
success, to supply the omission of the learned 
Doclat, by numerous and irrelevant derivatioas 
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irom andent and modem languEiges. Mr. Todd 
considers the word as denoting a measure or portionj 
as a mease of meat, a mease of pottage, and con- 
cludes with the ordinary or mess of military men, 
which is not restricted, as fax as I know, to any 
particular number. The above passage, however, 
has not escaped the observation and acuteness of 
Mr. Archdeacon Nares, who, according to our 
meaning of the word, iiilly and satisfHCtorlly ex- 
plains it, by appropriate authorities. From the 
labor attending the compilation of a small dialectic 
Work, I can willingly make allowances for the 
(nnission of these learned men distracted by a 
variety of important pursuits. The Archdeacon is 
very copious in his remarks on this word, and 
makes a quotation from Shakespeare S H. VI. i. 4. 

"Where are your msM of sons?" 
viz. his fuur sons, Edward, George, Richard, and 
Edmund £arl of Rutland. 

" Penelop'B &nie thro' Greekes do raise 

Of feitbftill wives to make up three. 

To think the truth, and say no lease 

Out AvisB shall mske a ment," 

A. BmeCt Ftrtes, prefittd to Aeixa. 
Lucretia and Susanna were the preceding two, there- 
fore Penelope and Avisa made up the mess. See 

" There lacks a /owlh thiiif{ to make up the meiit, 
which, Bo God helpe me, if I were judge, should be 
hanffum (uum, s T^bvm Hpptl, to take with him, if it 
were the Judge of the King's Bench, my Lord Chief 
Ju^e of England." 

Lafyaer'i iSsrmonj voi. 1. p, 16I. 

" Item a payne is made, that no person or peramg, 
that shall brewe any Weddyn Ale to sell, shall not 
brewe above twelve strike of msult at the most, and 
the said persons, so marryed, shall not keep uor have 
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■borecij^t ii>MMof petsons at his dumer within the 

biUToire." 

From tht Caart (^ Halea Omen. See BraniTt Pep. Ant. 

At the present day, it ia usual, at Lincoln's Inn, to 
seire up the dinner in meite* of firar. 
MESUR, Measure. Wblbh, metur. 
MET, Measnied. To this word up is generally sub- 
joined, as up-met. Met appears the abbreviated past 
participle of the verb mete. When up-met and dtyitm 
tkrotten are united, tbejr denote abundant measure. 
MET, Measure. A. S. mutta. 
METAL, Materials or atone for roads. " This ia vary 

good metal." 
MEVEBLEV, Mild, of b quiet, or gentle disposition. 
2. Bashful, shy, affectedly sparing in eating and 

drioking. 
MEW, To cry as a caL 
S. The pr«t. of the verb to mow. " He mew maar nei 

an acre to day." 
MICHj Much, wonderfiiL "Its flnfcA they dunnotccone." 
" So nuAe the better." 

PocoA. 
" A> *woA« IS ons Belt" 

P.Ploa. 
" And miche peple cam to him." 

Matt. IT. Wiclif. 
« Mfcht ylefl." 

TVmuo, 1386. 
"A Bheepe majtce, a tar kettle, little or nifcA 
TwQ pottles of tarre to a pottle of pitch." 

MICH-WHAT, \^. .^, ,., 

MUCH-WHAT, I ^'"^ *^* '^«' '^*- 

" Frende and too was mucA-urAol indi^roit." 

Sir Tbomat More'i demriptuat of Riehard III. 
' Also, tmch of a miokneu, i. e. very similar. 
' MICHIN, An idle skuUdng boy, one who is sly in doing 
misdiief. Mr. Nares defines " micher," to which our 
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tenn seems uearlj allied, " a tmant," one who acts by 
stealth. Colgrave has micking as a participial sub- 
stantive of to miche, which he renders bf vilenier, 
vitlanU. 

" How t«ndeTl; her hands between 
In iroTf c^e she did the miiA»r lund." 

SfAtr. 
" The inoone in the wane, gather fkiit fbr to Usl 
But winter fiiilt gather when Michel i^ put, 
Tho' niektn that love not to buy nor to crare 
Make Kmie gather sooner, else few for to bare." 

Tiuter. 

"A cat 

I keepi that plajea about mj houSe 

Grown &t 
'With eating manj a nwoAirv mouse." 

Herriak't Hstparidti, 2d vel. p. 67- 
BflCKXiS, Mnch. This is net obsolete, as Dr. Jotuutm 
sappoeed, though it becomes daily less frequent. 
A. S. micle, ab antiquo Cimbrico miicil, much. 
"Monny s little macks a micile." " Mickle w&df 
hey maar." 

" And rain'd downe manna for them to eat 
A food of nmrfcls wonder." 

Pi. Ixxvui. 24. Stem. ^ Hop. 
" Two captains mov'd with rmchle pride 
Their apeares to ahivers went." 

C\tvy Chat. 
" Und^ beven nes londe I wisae 
Of BO mooWjoi and bliss." 

Ango Soman. Taaner. 
"To morrow I shall die with nwMe age." 

ShtA*. \ttpt. n. TI. IT. P. 
MIDDAW, Meadow, so pxononnced alao in Suffiilk. 
MIDDEN, A heap of dung or other lefhse of the fium 
yaid> Hence the harie'widden, con-midden, tui- 
midden. Ray says it is an aninent Saxon word, k 
nomine mud forte." " You'd many a midden fn mudc." 
t2 
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" Be Uunkfu, else I'se gir ye Btink 
Yet on a midding.'' 

A. Katmaj/. 
" Wlue'er BhaU wi a middm fi^t 

O' victorj will be b^;uited ; 
DoUera io diit will be so dif^t 
Fa' tbey aboon or 'iieatfa, they're filed." 

Idem. 
" Cock o'tb midden," the principal peraon of the 
place, strutting with as much assumed couaequence 
as the cock on tlie dunghill. 
MIBDEN-DAUP, A carrion crow. 
2. A dastardly fellow. 

MIDDEN.PANT, The filthy receptacle of a oow-house. 
Sax. midding. Welsh, nteigen, a recess, and pant, 
a hollow. The hollow of the midden where the urine 
is collected. 

" Wi glentin spurs and weel desn'd buitts 

LJQ Barks an neyce cword breeches 
The breyde groom roun the midden ptmt 
Proud u a peacock stretdies 

'Kee^t crouae that dsj." 

Slaff'i Po 1 Jam. Siyip. 

MIDBEN'STEED, The place for the dunghill 
MID-FEATHER, The principal timber at the bottwn 

2. The post against which folding doors are shut, 
(probably so called from its resemblance to the central 
part of a feather), to which the timber at the sides are 
attached. In Cheshire this word, . according to Mr. 
Wilbraham, signifies a narrow ridge of land left 
between two pits, usudly between an old marl pit 
and a new one, which lie contiguous to each other. 

MIDJERUM, The fat on the small gute of a h(% or 
other animals. Qu. the etymon? Pegge in his 
Supplement colls it the midgin. 

S. The milt (pure Saxon) the spleen. 
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MIDLIN, Tolerably welL 
MIFF, A mow or rick of hay or corn. 
MIHIL, Michael, strongly guttural. 
MIHIL-MASS, Michael-mas. 

When wort was let to the masoui whilst builiUng York 
Miiuter in 1371, it was called vtighelmiu. " Ye 
Ball between Lenten and Mighelmaiae djne and ette 
all ea bjfbre saTde, ande alepe and drjnke aftyr none 
in je {braajde loge, ande jsi aall noghte cese no lefe 
fair werke in slapaTnge passande ye tjme of a 
milewaj no in drjnking tyme after none pasBande 
ye tyme of a mileway." 

Torrt't MSS. 
The word mileway, signi^ing the time occupied in 
walking a mile, ia now obsolete. 

" Fro myhtUmatu to myhel nuute." 

P.Plou. 
MILE] This Bubstantive is rarelyused in the pluralnumber. 
" Within this three mile." 

Skaki. 
"The space, in sooth, as I suppose is seven mUt." 

Chauoer. 7%«iM. 
MILKER, A cow that gives milk. " Shoes a feafiil 
good milker." Sometimes honest is applied to the 
cow> "Shoes a feaful htmesl cow," t. e. aa good as 
she appears to be, neither kicks nor h<dda her milk, &c- 
MILKNE8S, The produce of the dairy. 
MILKU8, Milk-house, dairy. 
MILN, A mill. A. S. mykn. Fb. moulin. 

" Peers son of Serle Arthington giffl and conflnnes all 
the ffSa that the stude Serle and his ancestors gaff 
to the said nownes, and also all the watyre tiiat the 
TtMj nede to make vam a taglM with." 

An Dwoni zxviiL of H. VI. WMlakerU Leedt. 
" The Rreat swight doth it come all at ones 
As done these great rocks or these orifci stones." 

Chauoer. Trot. ^ Creif. 
MILN-EE, The hole from which the grinded com fells 
into the chest below. 
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3M 
HILNBR, HillCT. 



" Thil mUnan bad a dawchtjr byre 
Tbti to the king had oft MpaTre." 

WMmm. Dr. Jamimm. 
MILN-8TAAN, 

" And 00 11111112 aungel took up a stoon aa a gieet 
mifint ttoon." 

RmA xvin. C. WieHf. 
MIND, To remomber. Dan. imnde. 
MINDS, A mere expletive. " Thoa mind*, as I war 

j fant rin Tiftftrti. " 

MINT, Wealth, a la^ mm. " He's wortb a mint 

o'money." 
MIRK, 1 Dark. Isl. m^lt. "A nmrt loan," sdaik 
MURE, j lane. 

" Oane is the da j and mirk tlu n^^ 

Bat we'll near ataj fyr &ute o' light." 

MIRTLE, To waste away, to crumble. Tliu seems to 

be synonymooa with H^i tmartU. 
MISBEHODDEN, Offennve, disobliging. " I nirver 

gaT her a miibehodden word." 
MISFORTUNE, A pelliatiTe term for indiscretion and 
breach of chastity. 

' " She wi a tu^fertttnt met 
And bad a baini.*' 

The Bar'tt Big. Dr. Jam. 
MISKEN, Not to know, to mistake cme person for 

another. 
MISLIPPEN, To disappoint. Belo. mislvcken. Mr. 
Brocletl adds to suspect and n^lect, bat 1 never 
heard the word ho applied- 

"I hafflins think hia ee'n bae him i»uUppm,'di 
But oh ! it« bard to sa; what may hae hai^ten'd." 

Tannahiiri Poemt. Fid. Jaw^ttMt't Sapp. 
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MISMEAL, TomiUtacDwoutofregularcoorseipreTioiu 
to drying ber, once a day instead of twice., " To mus a 
meal," of which thia word la an apparent abbreviation. 
MISMEAVE, To move, to perplex, applied to a qniet, 
good tempered man. " Naught ntumeavet him," puts 
him out of the way, probably from the inseparable 
particle mis, and the verb move, which, in the East 
Riding, is frequently pronotinced meave. 
MI8TAEN, Mistaken. 

MISTAL, ) A cow house, from milk and stall. A. S. 
MI8T0, I mesa,vacca. 
MISTETCH, To teach bad tricks or habite, to give bad 

instructiona. 
MISTETCH, A bad instruction, a nuBteaching. "Toud 

mear hes gitten a sad mistetch." 
MISTETCHED, Mistaaght. 
MISWONTED, Tender. 
MITTS, Long gloves without fingers. Coles, ander 

chirothecie dimidiatn, has mitlains. 
MIXEN, A dunghill. A S. mixea, ttcrquilinium, a meox, 
^mus, hoc SqtU a misceo, et quia est miscela omnium 
alimentOTvm. Skinner, vid. Colgrave, ondei funu'er. 
" For when I see be^^ara quaking 
Naked on miaeiu all slinking." 

SomL Rait. 
'^ Bj turning a stream of water into the mUlke^Olu^ he 
scowered awaj that in a weeks, that an hundred 
could scant have done that in a 7eare. Thia place 
was as it were the common dun^iiU or mieknm of 
the whole towne." 

Mel, Ajox, 
MOATS, " To play the moats," to be mnch exasperated 
Qm. to be in a^tation, from m(4iu f Though this ex- 
presaion is in common use, I cannot otherwise explain it. 
MOG, To move. "Gome, mog off." This word is 
aynonymous with the Scotch mudge. 
" Thai dare ua mudge tor fricbt" 

Waller KeipU. 
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MOIDER, To (xnfiue, to distract. 
3. To labour hard, to toil. 
MOIDER'D, Confused, distracted, puzzled. 
" !'■ welly mopdgrl." 

Tim.Bi>b. 

Crazed, enrig distractnfi. Aintieorth' 
MOIL, To labour, to drudge. Stinner derives it from 
moil, an old word for mnle, t. e. to work like a mole. 
It is generally joined with toil, as '' to moil and tml," 
which Aintmorth renders impigri, diligenter laborare. 
MOIT, A mote. " As rank as moitt i'th sun." 
MONNY, Many. 

" Mong a frost, nanj a than 
SouD maks nuntfi a rotUn jotr." 

EMtaf HighL See. - 
"O many a time mj IjorA, he taiA." 

Mhat. qfS. B. 
"For lore of the nurse iiM>»s> kisaes the bam." 

Bv 
" Mottg biutdreds of Angeb." 

F.Ploti. 
" JMimny ■ time and of t," ■ pleonastn (br verj frequentlj. 
Shaii. Mtrdtanl of Vauee. 

" A mouny," a great number. " Monny a lut," a 
long time. " Iv'e not seen him for fnonny a bit." 
" To be too monny for a peraon," to be on orennatch 
for him. " Mind thysell, at else he'll be to mam^ 
for the." " Monny a yan," many a one. 

" Apauae thame mschea and oTeithrowia numy nu." 
Dong. Pirg. p. 3&J. 
MONNY-FEET, The mUlipes. Also the creeping 

crow-foot, ranunculus repent. Linn. 
MOO, Mow, a stack of hay or corn. 
3. The mouth. Fh. mowc. 

MOO, To low in a plaintive tone, as a cow, in pain or in 
want of her calf. Dr. Jamieson derives it irom the 
Obru. ibk, vox vaccK naturaUs, muhen, mugire. 
MOOD-UP, Crowded. "Ye can hardly stir yer fit, 
t'roum's seea mood up." 
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MOO-HET, The bay or com heated in the stack or mow. 

MOOL, To mmple, to crease clothes, to discompose the 
dress. Is not this word a corraption of moil ? 

MOOLED, Rnmpled, diacompoeed. 

MOON, " 1 kna naa maar ner man ith moon," I am 
totally ignorant of it. " He wad mack me bellere at 
t* moon't made o' green cheese ;" that is, he wonld 
persuade me to believe that black is white, or some- 
thing quite as improbable. 

MOOK'LIGHT-FLIT, Is when a cottager, during the 
night, removes his goods from the premises, in order 
to defraud the owner of his rent. 

MOON-SHINE, A mere pretence, an illusive shadow. 
"A matter or moathfol of nKMoT^ine," a trifle, notliing. 
Grose. " To run about mooTtshine in a can," to be 
employed in no nsefiil purpose, to go about some 
foolish enterprise or idle design. Rag, in Us Proverbs, 
has a similar expression. " Thou ahalt have moonshine 
in the mustard pot," i. e. nothing. Withal, in his 
Adages, renders inani qie flagrat, by " he hopes afler 
mooiishiTte in the water." 

MOORED, When cattle are inflicted with a disease 
which occasions bloody urine, they are said to be 
moored. This term may be derived from the strong 
resraublance the bloody nrine may have to the dark 
water flowing from moorish earth. This disease is 
also called red-water and blend water, the water or 
urine being blended with blood. In Scotland thia 
complaint, which is frequently very fatal to cattle, is 
' cslled ntooT'tU. The farmers are at a loss to what 
cause to attribute this disorder. A sudden removal 
from a limestone to a grit soil, and vice versEt, will 
frequently occasion it. Some attribute it to coarse 
grass in marshy grounds, interspersed with alder and 
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undenraid. If the violent inflammation of the Iddoeys 
be RKoeeded by a canstipation of the boweli, pronii- 
taaUj called laldng, the diseaae ia generally &taL In 
incipient coses, a Btn»^ doae of nitre has often been 
found efficaciotu. 

MOOR-POOT, A yoong iiieorgi4me, metaphorically an 
ignorant clown ; or, as we say in Craven, " bred at 
moor side." " Nobbnd see bow that rough tike gangs 
of his fit, be waddles for aut' ward like a mtw-poot." 

MOOT.HALL, Town HalL 

MOBELL, A fangos. Fsi. morille. Sp. moreL It is 
called in Sw. murkla, perhaps &om Go. morkuUe, 
black cap. See Thonuan't Etymons. 

MORISH, "To taste moruA," said of meat ot drink,, 
when B person likes and wishes to have more of it, 
Miege has the expression and explains it thos : Q est 
si bon, qu' il me &it naitre I'envie d' en avoir davantage. 

MORN, Qenwally used few morrow, as "111 come to 
mom an I 6an." On the contrary, morrow is freqnently 
used for morning, as ia the common salutation good 
morrow, so in Coriotanut. Shait. 

" I would not baj 

Their mercy at tlie price of one &ir word. 
To bavet with ssjing good morrvw." 
" To mom come nivver," synonymons with ad Grcecag 



MORTAL, EsceediBg, very. Isl. morgt, a lai^ quantity. 
"A nurrial nice beost," "he's mortal rich," 'Tse 
mortal hungry." 

" Ab hU is mortal in nature, so ia all tulure in love 
norua in fi)!!?." 

&taki. Ag yoa like il, a. 4. 

In Suffi>lk morlatkus is used in the same sense. 
MOSS, A peat bog. So. G. mossa, locus utigivottu. 
The genitive case of moor is mous, whence mosses 
are deduced. Dr- Hictes. 
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"The Uie lyiett Id tbe &Tdat paitia orsllIUclaioDd- 
ibTre, tiaoag the Coterine HU1«, in a m«iM« towaida 
the West" 
Harriton. Dr. fVUIaiar't HUl of Sfetu»i>«dair«. 
MOSS NOR SAND, I can make nothing of him, 

" oeitber most nor sand." 
MOSS-CROPS, Cotton grass, a name giren to the dif- 
ferent species o{Eriophonim,Qu. eriophorum vaginaiuvi? 
MOST WHAT, Generally ; not obsolete, aa Dr. 7oA>wt)n 

supposed. 
MOST, The doable superlatire is in frequent use, as the 
mott sneetest, the moit heatUifuUett. 

" Oii, the mMt ojfkbltii creature, Sir, m merrT-l" 

Btn Jonton. AkAtmUl. 

There are numerous examples of it in the scnpturea. 
MOTHER, A vhite filament in liquor. Lat. amurca, 

Cooper. Belq. modder, mm/er, dregs, vide caned. 
2. Flegm from the stomach. 

" Bj the stench of feathers, or the like, thej cure the 
Tiring of the molAer. 

Bmm. Cent. I 63. 
MOTHER Y, Liquor covered with a white filament. 
MOTONS, This tras the antient name in Craven tor 
wedder sheep, but it is now obsolete. 

" Bout Ty. score moiani at Appletreewick &ze xfi. iii." 

H. L. CUff. Homehold Book, ISIO. 

Welsh, moUt, or Fr. mouli, castrated. In former 

times, when wool supplied the chief clothing for 

man, it may be conjectured that ewes were seldom 

slaughtered, the wedders or molom only were 

brought to the table. 

MOTTO, The mark at which the boys in the game of 

pitch and hustle, throw or pitch the hal^nny. This 

ia sometimes a button, a small white pebble, or any 

thing conspicuous. 
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MOUD, Earth. 

"Mouth fiill of moud," (dead or buried.) 
^tiupBatt. 
MOUD'HILL, A mole-liill, frequeDtly called movd heap. 
BsLO. ptol-hoop. 

" He baa [otdied hia aword in « noodit hiR'' 

BortL Mim. 

MOUD- WARP, ) A mole. Bblo. muyl, moid, and 

MOUDY-WARP, J" werp, to cast up. Dan. nuldtvarp. 

" I cannot chooae Kimedmea he angers me 

'With telling me of the motd-tBarp and ant." 

Utp.H.VJII. Stiakipeare. 
MOUDY, A mole catcher. The Scotch name is moudy- 
ffMin, bat I nerer heard moudg used alone for the 
animal* 

"Hia &ithfti dc^haid bjamusive atalka 
The bentie brae, glow liat'ning to the cbiip 
O* wandering mouse, or mow^'i caaldn hoke." 



IIOUL, To grow mouldy. 
MOULED, Mooldy. 

"Aiao the isjmeDt upon them waa olde, and all thai 
pioriaion of bread was dried and mouied,'* 

Jnhua ix. S. 
"Mid bote is also tiM?ufe<i aa mine here«." 

Chaueer. ' Sttt'i PrU. 
MOUSE- TRAP, "Thon heant sense to bait a nmute- 
trap," a reproachful phrase, ft'equently addressed to 
an ignorant person, or one who attempts any thing in 
an inexpert manner. 
MOUT. To monlt. When away ia added to it, it aigni- 
fies to crumble, to perish. The bank moult away. 
Mullen, TstTT. Our old word, saya Dr.Joknsoit, waa 
mout or mowt, from Lat. mtito. 
" To mowtm as foules.," 

Prompt. Farv. Vid. Dr. JamiMon. 
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MOUT, A moth. So. moad. 

"IToure richeasiB ben rotun and youre dothis ben 
eten of minigtit." 

Jametv. Wielif. 
" Hia coat wu thred about wi Rreen, 

The nwudt had wrought it muckle harm, 
The poutches war an ell atween, 
The cuff was fiOdit up the arm." 

Hagg'a JVauntaJn Bard. Dr. Jam. Supp. 

MOUTER, 1 Mulcture, the toll due to the miller for 
MOOTER, i grinding corn. Lat. mulcla. Fb. atoul- 

ture. Lat. moio. 
MOUTER, )„ , , „ , 

MOOTER ) malcture. Fa. moudre. 

" It !i good to be merrj and wise 
Quoth the miller when he mMtltr'd twice" 

Ra7naaf/*j 5. Prov. Ih". Jamieaim- 

MOUTER, To crumble, to &I1 in small pieces, from moul. 

Belo. mutsen. We also use mitre in thia sense. 
MOUTH-HOD, " Good mouiA-fex/," plenty of grass for 

MOVE, " High move," ineolent behaviour, an arrc^ant 

proceeding. 
MUCHNESS, I Similarity, quality. '* Ib thy hnsband 
MICHNESSE, J better ?" " Nay, he's micA of a 

michnesse," i. e. much aa usnaL 
MUCK, A contemptuous name for money. " What's all 
his muck good tul ?" 

■ ■" Nor seek by muci or mif^t 
To muzzle juatlce." 

Pat. Dor. p. 61. 
And again in page 104. 

" Never presume upon is muelt or ni^t 
To iiyure any." 
" To throw muct at a person," to scandalize and 
vilify him. 
MUCK, To clewiSe the cow-house. Old Swedish nocta, 
itabula purgare. Dr. Jatnieton. 
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MUCE-CHEAP, As cheap m dirt, very cheap. 
MUCK-DRAO, A land of fivk with two or three prangs 
fixed at the right angles to the handle, fiir palling 
mannre out of a cart. 
MUCK-HEAP, A very dirty person, " a ^rt wuici-heap." 
MUCK.MENT, Dirt, or any thing worthless. "Ifs 

nont bud mvckmenl." 
MUCE-MIDDEN, A dang hilL 
MUCE-MIDDEN-BREWARD, Upstarts, of loworigin, 
compared to the rapid and forced growth of com npon 
a dunghilL 
MUCKY, Wet, rainy. Mm^ has Moiy, which he makes 
■ynonynuras with cJondy as Moiy weather, wk tempt 
cottpert, this aeenu to be syiUMiynioiis also with the 
Scotch, mochie. 

" Nae sun dunes there, tbe mocftb air 
Wi* imiufteTui TQiAs disks vyld." 

BsSoif Ed. Moff. Fid. Dr. JamUtnt't A99. 
MUCKY, To dirty, to soil. 

MUD, Mi^t, a corruption (tf mought, the old r^olar 
{arat of the word. Spenter nses mot. 
"Praj me God so M»t it be." 
" Amai, per seinte cfasritde.*' 

Jn^ Norman MSS. Tamer. 

" As tJins mud E do." I hardly know how to explain 

this expression; I believe it signifies the doing any 

thing according to the naual costoni, withont any 

design « consideration. "Sicnt mens est moa." 

MUDDY, Confiised with liquor, half drank ; a corruption 

of viuddUd. 
MUE, To mow, to make mouths. Fk. Jitire la mow. 
MinthetB. Thus in the version of tbe Psalms by 
Stemhold and Hopkins. 

"Thej grin, tbej no», thej nod thdr heads 
And in tbig wise thej saj." 

Pi. xxiL 7. 
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" It is generallf joined with mump. " He mvmpi and 
muet." "What's to ddnttearMiHMpiagBndniiiin^P" 
MUFFETIES, Small mufl^ or mittens aboat the wrists. 
MUFFS, Long gloves for wiHuen, the same as mitts. 
MUO, A sheep without horns, lana longissima, mollissima ; 
cornutis mitior. Wblsh, mmi/g, soft or puffed, 0«en. 
See Dr. Jatnieton's Supp. 
MUGGED, Without horns- 

MULL, The dust or refuse of tnrf w peat. Bblo. kuI. 
Isv. mil, quod hahet prat, mulde; in minutat par- 
ticulas dividers. Hickea. 
MUMMER, Morrice dancers. Bblo. momm^, a masker. 
MUX, The mouth. Belg. mond. Thut. mttnd. 
MUN, Must, evidently a corruption of moun, used by the 
most ancient English writers. " Munn'e," must I ; 
"mun^a," must thou; "inunna,"mu8t he; " munnot" 
must not. 

" As je moun here." 

Chttiteer. Meli&eua. 
" Ye moun not serve God mid licbesse." 

Matt. vi. Wi^if. 
" Where Itxaje moitn not come." 

J<An vii. WkUf. 
MUN, An expletive. This is applied both to male and 

female. " Eigh mun, thnr er sad times." 
MUXBY, An unavoidable event, what mun or must be, 

hence, " a munby. 
MUNGE, To masticate with difficulty or without teeth. 
MURL, To crumble, to &11 to pieces. Bblo. mul. Isl. 

moar. Wbl. murl. 
MURLY-GRUBS, SuUenness, ill homoor. "To be in 
his grvbt," eire melancoUque. Miege. Isl. mogl-a to 



MURN, To mourn. A. 8. ntwmfiRj to lament, to deplore. 
MUSH, An article. Crashed or bruised, refuse. 
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MUSK, Masked. Cranes-bill. ffilhering. Mutly, 

Btarkft-bill. Dr. Smith, Geraniiim moflchatiim. Ltnn. 

Erodinm moGchatnin. 2>r. Smith. 
MUSSENT, Most not, the Btime as ntutmol. 
MUSROLL, The nose band of a hone's bridle. Fb. 

muMerolle. Cotgrave. 
MUSS, The moutb, a term used by nnnes to a child. 

Fh. mateau. 
MUZWEB, A cobweb. 

MUZZLE, A burlesqne espresuon for the Ttsage. 
MUZZLE, To trifle, to skulk, to drink. 
MUZZLIN, Trifling, drinking. This is synonymons 

with.the the Scotch ^u^/in, which Dr.Jamieton derives 

from the TBvr.Jittsel-en, nugari. 
MUZZY, Half drank. 

" Sleepy, a little drunk." 

TinJBoibia. 

Muzlin ia sometimes used in the same sense. 
MYCHE, To cheat artfuUy. 

aiYSELL, : 

MYSEN, 

I'd rather &r it bad been a^fteB 
Than either him ix thee." 

S€ntliih Song. Child Mmaiee. 
"Gofbtcli me forth mjanaour oFproofe 
For I will to th' Topcartle myBelL" 

Sir Andrme Barton. P. JUL 



END OF VOL 1 



Roantsoir axd hekvmux, pbiktzm, lkkim. 



^'}Mr«if. 
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